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pH  mm  MB  •  •  B  w  M  Francisco  Examiner  on  that  date  in 

.937  An  ExcitinQ  News  Year 

ai#  New  York  American  with  the  Journal 

M  mm  •  Mirror.  June  30,  he  suspended 

For  American  Newspapers 

On  July  21  he  leased  Washington 
^  ^  Times  to  Eleanor  Patterson  for  five 

Many  Important  Developments  Within  the  years,  having  leased  Washington  Her¬ 
ald  to  her  in  April.  Aug.  14  he  merged 

Industry,  Including  Sales,  Mergers,  Newsprint  veS^servte^^on 

Price  Rise  . . .  Closed  Guild  Shop  Opposed  £benL?r‘Kuel''TtaUng^^,?oo,S 

On  Sept.  13  he  regained  possession 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN  Milwaukee  Sentinel  from  Paul 

Block  and  sold  his  interest  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  to  Mr.  Block.  On 

ME  YEAR  1937  proved  to  be  an  Evening  Post  for  38  years,  Oct.  22;  quired  by  a  group  of  papers  in  Aus-  Sept.  24  American  Weekly  announced 
exciting  one  for  U.  S.  newspaper-  Edward  H.  Harris,  57,  publisher  of  the  tralia  and  New  Zealand.  And  on  Nov.  for  first  time  it  would  be  dis- 

|ien  with  coverage  of  labor  battles,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  and  Item  29  the  International  Paper  Company  tributed  to  papers  other  than  Hearst 

1  reign  wars  and  floods  calling  many  and  secretary  of  the  ANPA,  Oct.  24;  again  made  a  price  announcement  beginning  Jan.  2,  1937. 
to  dangerous  service.  Aside  from  and  Robert  Worth  Bingham,  66,  owner  and  fixed  the  $50  price  for  the  entire  An  outburst  against  newspaper 
dividual  feats  of  newspaper  prow-  and  publisher  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  year  with  the  other  Canadian  con-  ownership  of  radio  stations  was  voiced 
s  and  heroism  there  were  also  Courier- Journal  and  Times,  and  since  cerns  following.  A  $2  differential  now  by  FCC  Commissioner  Irvin  Stewart 
any  important  developments  in  the  1933  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  remains  for  the  first  six  months  with  March  3.  He  demanded  that  radio  be 
?!d  including  sales  and  mergers.  Court  of  St.  James,  Dec.  18.  Great  Northern  offering  at  $48.  It  kept  free  from  newspaper  control. 


Many  Important  Developments  Within  the 


Price  Rise  . . .  Closed  Guild  Shop  Opposed 
By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


An  outburst  against  newspaper 
ownership  of  radio  stations  was  voiced 


eld  including  sales  and  mergers.  Court  of  St.  James,  Dec.  18. 


Iincipally  those  of  William  Randolph  Tn-p  rpl,»asp  hv  the  Hriii<5P  Wavs  was  learned  that  International’s  ac-  On  March  3,  Solicitor  Karl  A. 
earst.  Committee  during  the  “o"  followed  a  conference  in  New  Crowley  ^  Depart- 

Any  review  of  the  year  would  not  week  of  Jan.  9  of  high  newspaper  York  between  representatives  of  the  ment  ^ued  an  edict  banning  all  news 

;  complete  without  noting  its  tragic  salaries  for  1935  brought  storms  of  ANPA  and  the  Canadian  manu-  and  photos  i^rtan^g  to  sweepstakes 

Ivent  with  the  death  of  Arthur  Bris-  protest  from  executives.  Mr.  Hearst  facturers.  froni  the  mails.  This  vras  noted  as  a 

me  on  Christmas  Day.  1936.  Mr.  fonoed  the  field  with  $500,000  income  B«9  Loadon  Deal  departure  from  the  literal  attitude 


ne  on  Christmas  Day,  1936.  Mr.  topped  the  field  with  $500,000  income  Loadon  Deal  departure  irorn  tne  iiwrai  aiuu 

Earst  called  him  “dynamite”  and  no  reported.  Separation  of  the  publishing  inter-  ,  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Fi 

ne  has  filled  his  place  in  the  Hearst  Harry  J.  Grant,  was  named  editor  ests  of  the  Berry  brother  in  London,  TeTvoic^nrproteJr 

^..onal  service  as  yet.  president  of  the  Milwaukee  ^e 

Faaioat  Editors  Dio 

1  Other  prominent  newsoanermen 


Separation  of  the  publishing  inter-  Postmaster  General  James  A.  For¬ 
ests  of  the  Berry  brothers  in  London,  newspapers  have  obse^ed 


.  ^  aod  president  ot  the  Milwaufcee  The  Editor  &  Pubusher  cup  for  the 

Famoot  Editors  Dio  Journal  with  completion  of  the  stock  in  best  all-round  newspaper  promotion 

Other  prominent  newspapermen  transfer  of  the  1,100  shares  held  by  Lid  in  1936  was  awarded  to  the  Ncm  York 

;ken  by  death  during  the  yL  were:  Lucius  W.  Nieman  KeSey  fcik  over  ho^^^^^  Sun  March  31  by  a  jury  of  10  leading 

orris  Huse,  assistant  executive  to  the  founder  of  the  paper  Voting  control  advertising  experts, 

sneral  manager  of  the  Associated  of  the  stock  was  vested  in  Mr.  Grant.  J’®^^®^-  ^  Los  Angeles  Times  won  the  N.  W. 

tess.  who  was  largely  responsible  for  Twenty -five  per  cent  of  the  stock  was  ^i^f^^e^Tefirarh  Oct  ^1  Ayer  &  Son  award,  the  Francis  Way- 

le  installation  of  Wirephoto,  who  offered  to  the  employes  June  2.  leiegrapn,  v^ci.  i.  excellence  in 


led  Jan.  7;  Rollo  Ogden,  81,  editor  Nawsprlnt  Fric#  ®  dozen  important  dailies  typography,  April  10. 

f  the  Neyj  York  Times  for  17  years  Newsprint  became  a  leading  1937  f"  su^n^  Tpm^nnrJrilv  Morrow  Fights  Charge 

SkpS^fS^ayta^rFeb  S^Harrv  T'^V^Td  because  of  the  Ohio-MississippTfloods  Walter  Morrow,  then  editor  of  the 

r  ^®®- ^®"y  Jan.  29  of  definite  plans  for  cons^uc-  during  the  last  week  in  Januarv  Akron  Times-Press,  and  on  Sept.  8 

harles^dvertulng^AMncv^  hfarch^  »  $5.0M,0M  newsprint  mill  in  inundated.  Re-  mad®  editor-in-chief  of  the  south- 

icob  B  ShTle  81^  neistS^i*hrnki  ^uthern  r^ers  were  marooned  in  boats,  some  western  group  of  Scripps-Howard  pa- 

founds  Jf  kSorr^m™  Newspaper  Pubhshers  Association  was  contracted  pneumonia,  Louisville  dai-  Pers,  was  cited  for  printing  names  of 

[areb  in-  v  j  plans  for  a  second  mill  m  the  nrinted  in  a  weeklv’s  nlant  and  witnesses  and  listing  cases  to  be  heard 

^  Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  66,  southeastern  section.  International  „*  jj  ,  *1,  -^i,  ^  bv  grand  iurv  He  was  fined  on  three 

htor.  Philaiiplnhifi  do  i.  in  j  papers  outside  of  the  stricken  area  srana  jury,  ne  was  imea  on  uiree 

pru  2;  F  E^^Iws^sr  t^vfntnr  nf  If’ mobilized  relief  for  the  sufferers.  counts  for  contempt  of  court  April  24. 

p'A'nnnr  k  ir  A  iv’  inventor  of  a  $50  per  ton  price  for  the  first  half  Tijrhi  t>«  a  x  Appelate  court  reversed  finding  June 

lodd^H  1338  with  an  indefinite  price  for  .  Daily  Press  ^ociation  at  7  and  the  Assistant  County  Prosecutor 

rvt  Canadian  manu-  "“®®t>"8  voted  to  expand  Supreme 

eefcbi  T  ‘^®  American  facturers  followed  this  17^%  increase  ’  i  w-  Court  which  refused  to  review  the 

fekly,  June  30;  Oliver  O.  Kuhn,  51,  and  newsprint  price  became  a  leading  offices  from  Madison,  Wis.,  to  Appelate  Court. 

liv  topic  of  conversation  in  all  publishers  Rising  costs,  newsprint,  and  labor 

litor  nf  L  supervising  meetings  until  Oct.  18  when  Great  The  Tennessee  press  gag  bill”  was  troubles  were  the  main  topics  at  the 

^  Hearst  news-  Northern  set  a  $48  price  for  the  first  killed  in  the  State  House  Judiciary  50th  convention  of  the  American 


iQ  .  ,  — — ww-  ay  vr»  ^  tii0  DLil  PcioFC  ui6  V0vc»  crcdscd  ciiTculdfioiT  ciud  ddv0]!*fising 

u  Orleans  bourne  Herald  in  Australia,  revealed  William  Randolph  Hearst,  March  4,  rates  were  considered.  The  ANPA 

HiU”  ^  Howe,  Sage  of  an  agreement  whereby  seven  leading  celebrated  his  50th  year  as  a  news-  board  approved  the  United  Front 
'rimer  69  Canadian  producers  are  to  provide  paper  publisher.  His  name  first  ap-  movement.  James  G.  Stahlman,  pub- 

^  .  ,  eoitor  of  the  Saturday  1939-1945  inclusive  the  tonnage  re-  peared  on  the  masthead  of  the  San  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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Metcalf  Buys 

Providence 

Star-Tribune 


Journal  Company  Will 
Continue  PubUcation 
.  .  .  $181,000  Cash  Bid 


Providence,  R.  I.,  Dec.  21 — The 
Providence  Journal  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal,  morning,  and 
Bulletin,  evening,  today  purchased 
assets  of  the  insolvent  Providence 
Star-Tribune  and  announced  it  will 
continue  publication  of  that  evening 
paper.  Its  offer  of  $181,000  in  cash 
and  satisfaction  of  a  first  mortgage 
of  $121,875  was  accepted  by  the  court. 

The  Journal  was  to  begin  operating 
the  paper  as  the  Providence  Tribune, 
Dec.  with  James  B.  Stickley,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin,  in 
charge  for  supervisory  news  purposes. 
The  entire  staff  of  the  defunct  Star- 
Tribune  was  retained. 

In  a  front  page  statement  in  the 
Evening  Bulletin,  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  declared  it  could  no  longer  “re¬ 
main  indifferent”  to  the  Star-Tribune 
ownership  matter.  Rather  than  allow 
the  “grave  danger  of  this  newspaper 
falling  into  irresponsible  hands”  it 
decided  to  acquire  title,  “give  what 
satisfaction  it  could  to  the  creditors, 
do  what  it  might  to  give  a  chance  for 
life  to  this  publication,  and  cushion 
the  blow  of  bankruptcy  to  its  em¬ 
ployes,”  the  Journal  Company  stated. 

The  company,  of  which  Stephen  O. 
Metcalf  is  president,  added  it  will 
gladly  dispose  of  its  interest  in  the 
future  if  adequately  financed  and 
independent  operation  of  the  paper 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis  can  be  as¬ 
sured  “through  reputable  Rhode 
Island  ownership  of  whatever  polit¬ 
ical  complexion.” 

Stern  lid  Withdrawn 

Hie  Journal  Company’s  bid  was 
the  only  one  submitted  today  to 
Presiding  Justice  Jeremiah  E.  O’Con¬ 
nell  in  Superior  Court.  David  Stem. 
3rd,  of  Philadelphia,  son  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
New  York  Post  and  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post,  who  with  “a  group  of 
associates”  Ued  an  offer  Dec.  13, 
withdrew  it  last  Saturday  and  did 
not  bid  this  morning. 

The  paper  went  into  voluntary  re- 
ceivn^ip  Dec.  1  on  petition  of  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  O’Hara,  publisher  and  sole 
owner. 

Judge  O’Connell  said  the  Journal 
Company’s  bid  justified  his  order 
that  the  paper  be  continued  as  a 
going  concern  during  the  receiver¬ 
ship  period  because  it  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  creditors. 

“Moreover”  he  said,  “the  court  has 
been  very  much  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  some  200  or  300  persons 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 
That  would  not  be  a  very  nice  Christ¬ 
mas  present” 

Consummation  of  the  sale  of  assets 
to  the  Journal  Company  will  come 
within  48  hours.  A  $20,000  certified 
check  was  paid  over  today  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  remaining  $161,000  was 
guaranteed  within  that  time.  The 
court  authorized  the  temporary  re¬ 
ceiver  to  continue  publication  until 
the  sale  was  consummated. 

Judge  O’Connell  fixed  Dec.  29  for 
appointment  of  a  permanent  receiver 
for  the  Providence  ’Tribune  Company. 

Accounts  receivable  totaled  $70,- 
426.56.  These  are  not  involved  in  the 
sale  because  the  court  made  clear 
last  week  that  any  bid  to  purchase 
the  paper  would  not  include  accounts 


receivable.  Current  liabilities  were 
listed  at  $96,490.  Debenture  bonds 
held  by  the  Providence  News-’Tri- 
bune  Company,  of  which  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Peter  G.  Gerry  is  a  creditor,  were 
stated  to  be  $87,500.  These  do  not 
constitute  a  prior  lien  but  take  their 
place  among  the  general  creditor 
items. 

The  first  mortgage,  held  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Gerry,  who  last  spring  sold  the 
old  News-Tribune  to  O’Hara,  will  be 
satisfied  through  the  bid  today  so  the 
standing  of  general  creditors  will  not 
suffer  through  foreclosure  of  that 
mortgage. 


Court  Rules 
Time 

Libeled  Dali 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Congress  to  Act 
On  NLRB  Probe 
in  Barclay  Case 


Resolution  Seeks  to 
Determine  Whether  Board 
Exceeded  Authority 


New  Trial  Ordered  in 
$250,000  Suit  to 
Determine  Extent  oi  Damages 


SANTA  BATS  OUT  COPY 


Time  magazine  clearly  libeled  Curtis 
B.  Dali,  former  son-in-law  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  by  publication  of  a 
description  of  his  imaginary  suicide 
in  the  White  House,  the  Appelate 
Division,  New  York,  ruled  unanim¬ 
ously  Dec.  18. 

A  new  trial  of  his  $250,000  damage 
suit  against  Time  was  ordered  with 
the  amount  of  damage  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  determined. 

The  court  ruled  on  an  appeal  by 
the  magazine  from  a  decision  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Bernard  L. 
Shientag,  who  set  aside  a  jury  ver¬ 
dict  that  Mr.  Dali  had  not  been 
libeled.  The  publishers  contended 
there  was  no  libel,  because  readers 
“except  for  a  few  dunces  in  the 
back  row”  clearly  understood  that 
the  suicide  described  was  imaginary. 

Wanted  to  Attract  Attantion 

It  was  explained  at  the  trial  that 
the  description  was  printed  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  to  the  treatment  the 
French  newspapers  had  given  the 
suicide  of  Enzo  de  Bonze,  son-in- 
law  of  Mrs.  Gaston  Doumergue, 
wife  of  the  former  French  Prime 
Minister 


Ona  of  Santa's  imparsonatort  this  saason 
was  Emanual  B.  Barlinrut,  Nawark  (N.  J.) 
Sunday  Call  raportar,  shown  as  ha  wrota 
a  color  story  on  what  childran  raally  want 
and  whathar  thay  baliava  in  St.  Nick,  aftar 
an  aftarnoon  spant  bahind  a  sidawalk 
chimnay  of  tha  Voluntaars  of  Amarica  in 
Nawark. 


ciate  Justice  Edward  S.  Dore  declared 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  opinion  cited  a  number  of 
rulings  that  libel  can  lurk  in  jests 
and  fiction  as  well  as  in  articles 
purporting  to  describe  actual  events 
and  persons.  In  the  light  of  these 
prior  rulings,  it  said,  the  article  was 
libelous  per  se. 

“If  publishers  desire  to  use  the 
names  of  living  persons  by  way  of 
example  or  analogy  of  infamous  acts 
or  degrading  crimes  merely  to  arrest 
their  readers’  attention,  they  do  so 
at  their  peril,”  the  opinion  stated. 


DREISS  ELECTED 

The  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 


agers’  Association  of  New  York,  Dec. 

20  elected  Frank  A.  Dreiss,  Bronx 
Home  News  to  the  presidency,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Felix  S.  Towle,  Jr.,  Long  Is¬ 
land  Daily  Star. 

Charles  I.  Schwat,  New  York  World- 
Any  written  or  printed  article  Telegram  was  elected  vice-president  AP  Lists  10  Best 

and  J.  A.  Sanders,  New  York  Daily 
Mirror,  secretary-treasurer. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  20— Drfmj, 
action  was  promised  today  on  a  tip. 
lution  introduced  by  Represwtp^ 
J.  Parnell  Thomas,  of  New  JetK*  h 
investigate  actions  of  the  NLRB  to  4. 
termine  whether  that  board 
ceeded  its  legal  authority  in  isn^j 
subpena  to  Hartley  W.  Barclay,  eiip 
of  Mill  and  Factory  magazine, 
wrote  an  article  critical  of  NLfiBa 
connection  with  the  Weirton  Sm 
Company  strike. 

Representative  Joseph  Martm.  ^ 
Massachusetts,  assistant 
leader  and  ranking  member  of  tb 
rules  committee,  announced  he  «il 
introduce  a  motion  at  the  nextoa- 
mittee  meeting  asking  that  the  tot- 
lution  be  approved. 

Heldo  Freedom  EndaR9ere4 

Advised  of  Martin’s  plan,  Thoeas 
said:  “If  Mr.  Madden  and  the  NUB 
are  successful  in  forcing  the  tiA 
magazine  editor  whom  they  have  aa- 
penad  to  produce  the  material  used  e 
his  story  the  very  principle  of  freed® 
of  the  press  will  be  seriously  o- 
dangered.  Newspapers  must  rely  n 
confidences  to  secure  accurate  iW- 
mation.  If  they  are  forced  by  xijr 
Federal  board  or  court  to  break  thee 
confidences  we  no  longer  will  hut 
unfettered  journalism  at  its  best,  to 
remnants  of  censorship.” 

Support  of  the  labor  board’s  posi¬ 
tion  was  announced  here  by  the  Qvil 
Liberties  Union. 

“The  board,”  the  Union  expUistd 
in  a  press  statement,  “has  held  so 
more  than  that  it  is  entitled  to  knot 
whether  an  employer  has  purcfaaad 
for  cash  the  press  freedom  to  ssp 
things  to  his  employes  which  he  hk- 
self  has  no  freedom  to  say  to  th® 
because  when  he  says  them,  fne 
speech  becomes  a  weapon  of  intimids- 
tion.” 
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published  of  and  concerning  a  per¬ 
son  without  lawful  justification  or 
excuse  and  tending  to  expose  him  to 
public  contempt,  scorn,  obloquy,  ridi¬ 
cule,  shame  and  disgrace,  or  tending 
to  induce  an  evil  opinion  of  him  in 
the  minds  of  right-thinking  persons, 
or  injure  him  in  his  profe^ion,  oc¬ 
cupation  or  trade,  is  libelous  and 
actionable  whatever  the  intention  of 
the  writer  might  have  been,”  Asso- 


Stories  of  1937 


GANNETT  DECLINES 

Publisher  Frank  Gannett  has  de¬ 
clined  appointment  to  the  Republican 
party’s  Committee  of  100,  explaining 
such  an  affiliation  would  militate 
against  success  of  the  Committee  to 
Uphold  Constitutional  Government,  of 
which  he  is  chairman. 
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47 

The  Associated  Press  this  week  B* 
leased  its  list  of  best  stories  for  IS 
The  first  ten  stories  follow  in  k 
order  of  their  importance; 

1 —  Japan  and  China  waged  tk 
worst  war  since  the  World  War,  ftol 
to  American  and  British  bystandm 
and  prompting  America  to  reventat 
into  peace  parleying. 

2 —  Fascist  nations  formed  a  unks 
front,  and  on  or  near  Spain  the  ana 
of  five  of  the  world’s  seven  powB 
were  used. 

3 —  The  earth  was  good  to  U.  * 
farmers,  but  the  stock  market  bwc 
and  business  receded,  disturbini 
Washington. 

4 —  Roosevelt  lost  a  Suprme  Cour. 
enlargement  fight  that  split  Demo; 
crats,  but  won  some  decisions  atf| 
made  Hugo  Black  a  judge. 

5—  CIO,  while  battling  AFL,  ^ 
through  the  most  violent  steel  stric 
in  history,  soon  after  wht^per  ao* 
plant  sitdowns. 

6 —  The  Hindenburg  burned, 

63  persons  got  out  alive. 

7 —  A  Texas  school  blast  killed  near’ 


ly  300  children. 

8 — Fierce  floods  rushed  down  t* 


Ohio  and  Mississippi.  . 

9 —  A  heart-tearing  South  Sea  searo 
for  Amelia  Earhart  failed. 

10 —  Exploratory  flights  for 
services  linking  Europe  and  Ameff* 
were  successful. 
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1937  Big 
Types  of 


Year  for  Special 
Sunday  Advertising 

Coloroto  Gains  60%,  with  Many  Orders  Ahead 
. . .  Roto  Total  Up  18.7%  .  .  .  Comic  Sections 
Advance  Somewhat . . .  New  Magazine  Line-Up 
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newspaper  advertising  specialties 
are  finishing  a  big  year.  Rotogra¬ 
vure  (especially  color  gravure),  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  supplements,  color 
comic  sections  will  show  gains  for 
1937,  it  is  evident.  The  new  medium 
of  weekday  comic  strip  space  has 
contributed  substantially  to  newspa¬ 
per  income,  although  figures  are  not 
available.  As  to  rim-of-paper  color, 
there  is  not  as  yet  sufficient  data 
available  for  an  estimate,  but  pre¬ 
sumably  it  has  equaled  that  of  1936  at 
least. 

The  Sunday  comic  .sections,  after 
several  years  of  startling  advances, 
seem  to  have  slackened  their  pace— 
possibly  because  of  diversion  of  rev¬ 
enue  into  weekday  comics.  Some 
groups  of  newspapers  have  shown 
large  increases,  but  other  newspapers 
apparently  have  fallen  somewhat  short 
of  the  1936  levels;  for  the  whole  field, 
informed  persons  estimate  a  gain  of 
possibly  3  to  4%,  although  this  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  based  on  preliminary  and  in¬ 
complete  data.  Metropolitan  Simday 
Newspapers  reported  an  18.4%  in¬ 
crease  in  comic  linage — 330,344  lines  in 
1937,  against  278,936  in  1936.  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly,  Inc.,  stated  that  Comic 
Weekly-Puck  is  closing  its  biggest 
year  in  volume  of  revenue  and  profit 
but  gave  no  figures. 

On  the  basis  of  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates,  the  Sunday  comic  sections, 
which  brought  something  like  $14,- 
000,000  of  revenue  in  1936,  may  have 
added  a  half-million  or  so  to  that 
amount  in  1937. 

Orders  already  placed  for  comic 
section  advertising  in  the  opening 
months  of  1938  were  said  to  indicate 
that  newspapers  in  general  will  carry 
as  much  or  more  of  this  business  than 
they  did  in  the  opening  months  of 
1937. 

Celergravarw  Spurts 

Colorgravure  advertising,  smallest 
of  the  newspaper  specialties  in  vol¬ 
ume,  made  the  biggest  percentage  of 
gain,  many  newspapers  setting  amaz¬ 
ing  records.  L.  S.  Pinover,  Intaglio 
Service  Corporation,  estimated  that 
the  increase  in  colorgravure  this  year 
has  been  60%  at  least,  and  added  that 
prospects  for  1938  are  brighter  than 
they  have  been  in  any  other  year. 
Apparently  colorgravure  advertising 
has  added  a  million  dollars  or  more  to 
the  $2,000,000  estimated  income  for 
1936. 

Mr.  Pinover  said  that  prospects  are 
brighter  for  1938  than  for  any  previ¬ 
ous  year.  He  said  that  for  the  first 
qu^er  at  least  50%  more  pages  are 
being  scheduled  than  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1937.  New  accoimts  are 
^Wearing,  and  single  insertions  are 
being  replaced  by  consistent  inser¬ 
tions  in  six  to  12  cities. 


figures  from  Publishers  Information  biggest  in  revenue  and  in  profit,  in  this 
Bureau,  but  the  management  stated  as  in  the  Hearst  comic  sections, 
that  the  year  as  a  whole  would  be  the  This  Week,  aided  by  the  addition  of 


HOW  SPECIAL  AD  CLASSmCATIONS  FARED 

Rotogravure: 

1937  1936 

National  roto  linage,  11  months .  7,031,072  5,697,753 

Increase  .  23.4% 

Local  roto  linage,  11  months .  4,028,469  3,617.984 

Increase  .  11.4% 

Total  roto  linage,  11  months .  11,059.541  9.315.  <37 

Increase  .  18.7% 

(Roto  figures  from  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation). 

Color  roto: 

Increase  over  ’36  . 

(Estimated  by  L.  S.  Pinover,  Intaglio  Service  Corporation) 

Newspaper  Magazines: 

American  Weekly,  11  months  .  $8,328,870  $8,748,253 

This  Week,  11  months .  3,229,093  2,033.137 

(Magazine  volume  from  Publishers  Information  Bureau). 

Color  Comics: 

Results  vary  rather  widely;  preliminary  esti¬ 
mate  for  nation,  increase  of .  3%  to  5% 


Roto  and  Magaiinet 

Rotogravure  as  a  whole,  on  the 
Wis  of  figures  from  Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation,  made  an  increase  of 
18.7%  in  linage.  A  breakdown  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 


CAROLERS  AT  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE'S  XMAS  TREE 

Led  by  Mis*  Helen  Howe,  director  of  music  in  the  Chicago  public  schools,  200  high 
school  student*  sang  at  the  third  Good  Fellow  Carol  ceremony  held  Monday  afternoon 


Atv,  o  j  scnooi  STuaeni*  oi  inw  iiiim  -  - - 

Among  the  Sunday  magazine  sup-  December  20,  in  front  of  a  huge  Christmas  tree  in  the  areaway  between  Tribune  Tower 
A"^®*'ican  Weekly  showed  and  the  new  WGN  radio  building  on  North  Michigan  avenue.  Chicago  Good  Fellows 
a  57c  loss  in  revenue  on  eleven-month  took  nearly  2,000  baskets  of  food  and  toy*  to  Chicago  needy  Christmas  eve. 


three  newspapers  in  September, 
showed  a  597c  increase  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1937. 

The  new  year  finds  a  new  set-up  in 
the  magazine  supplement  field.  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  on  Jan.  2  and  thereafter 
will  be  distributed  with  six  non- 
Hearst  newspapDers  in  addition  to  the 
regular  Hearst  list.  The  new  mem¬ 
bers  are:  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Houston  Post, 
Minneapolis  Journal,  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  Wichita  Beacon. 

This  Week  has  already  added  to  its 
list  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  and  Spokane  Spokes- 
man-Review.  After  the  first  of  the 
year,  Minneapolis  Tribune  will  replace 
the  Minneapolis  Journal  in  the  This 
Week  list,  and  the  Journal  will  join 
the  American  Weekly  group. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  will  dis¬ 
tribute  both  American  Weekly  and 
This  Week. 

Week-End  and  Parade,  new  Sunday 
supplements,  have  been  announced  for 
publication  in  1938. 

Rote  Groups  New  National 

D.  E.  Moran,  Jr.,  president  of 
Gravure  Service  Corporation,  termed 
1937  a  significant  year  in  development 
of  rotogravure.  He  explained  that 
establishment  of  two  new  roto  groupDs 
during  the  year  made  roto  a  “na¬ 
tional  medium,  with  substantial  cov¬ 
erage  in  all  sections  of  the  country.” 
This,  he  said,  “cannot  fail  to  qualify 
as  the  most  significant  development 
of  the  year  in  Sunday  supplement  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

He  referred  to  establishment,  at  the 
beginning  of  1937,  of  a  Pacific  Coast 
gravure  group,  including  three  papers 
which  already  had  gravure  sections 
(Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  Seattle  Times)  and  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  which 
started  a  roto  section  the  first  Sunday 
of  the  year.  National  coverage  be¬ 
came  a  reality,  he  said,  “when,  on 
Sept.  5,  five  cities  in  the  South  estab¬ 
lished  rotogravure  sections  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  three  cities  already 
having  sections,  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  a  Southern  gravure 
Group.” 

“It  is  now  possible,”  Mr.  Moran 
added,  “for  an  advertiser  to  buy  on  a 
group  basis  in  rotogravure  something 
over  12,000,000  circulation,  and  to 
cover  the  key  cities  of  every  section 
of  the  country.” 

Metrepoliton  Gains 
A.  C.  G.  Hanunesfahr,  president  of 
Metropolitan  Weekly,  beside  releasing 
the  figures  already  quoted  on  Metro¬ 
politan’s  18.4%  gain  in  comic  linage, 
annoimced  monotone  gravure  linage 
of  203,022,  an  increase  of  18.0%  over 
the  1936  total  of  171,984. 

“The  quantity  of  coloroto  advertis¬ 
ing  carried  by  Metropolitan  as  a 
group,”  he  said,  “was  not  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this — principally  the  high  coloroto 
advertising  rates.  Much  has  happened 
during  the  past  few  months,  however, 
to  change  this  situation  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  showing  in 
1938  will  be  quite  a  different  thing. 

"The  volume  of  coloroto  business 
carried  by  a  number  of  Metropolitan’s 
papers  individually  is  significant  be¬ 
cause  the  volume  compared  to  1936 
and  1935  shows  such  a  startling  in¬ 
crease. 

“The  change  from  the  large  to  the 
tabloid  size  of  so  many  of  the  roto¬ 
gravure  sections  has  a  possible  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  development  of  coloroto 
during  the  next  year.  From  the  com¬ 
ments  that  we  are  receiving  regarding 
the  tremendous  improvements  that 
have  been  made  editorially,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  re¬ 
newed  and  added  reader  interest  will 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Senator  Urges 
U.  S.  to  Speed 
Newsprint  Probe 

Proof  of  Monopolistic 
Practices  Not  Uncovered 
Yet,  Ciunmings  Advises 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  22 — Acting 
in  behalf  of  Idaho  publishers.  Senator 
James  P.  Pope  of  that  state  this  week 
asked  Attorney  General  Homer  S. 
Cummings  to  speed  inquiry  into  price 
increases  announced  by  newsprint 
producers. 

The  Attorney  General  advised  the 
Senator  the  subject  has  been  under 
examination  for  several  months  but 
no  definite  proof  of  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  uncovered. 

Senator  Pope  reported  many  pub¬ 
lishers  have  complained  against  the 
increase  from  $42.50  to  $50  a  ton 
which  will  be  effective  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1938.  Coming  at  a  time 
when  most  commodity  prices  are 
headed  downward  and  when  use  of 
newsprint  apparently  is  declining,  the 
producers'  announcement  indicates  the 
wisdom  of  federal  inquiry,  the  Senator 
declared. 

Investigafien  Continuing 

Fear  was  expressed  that  higher 
newsprint  costs  will  result  in  reduced 
size  of  newspapers  and  ultimately  in 
staff  reductions  by  publishers. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
investigating  the  situation  for  many 
weeks.  The  inquiry  was  asked  by 
John  H.  Perry  after  he  had  consulted 
Federal  Trade  Commission  officials 
and  learned  that  body’s  power  had 
been  exhausted  when  a  court  order 
was  entered,  many  years  ago,  per¬ 
petually  enjoining  producers  from  act¬ 
ing  in  concert  to  fix  prices. 

At  the  Department  of  Justice  it  was 
explained  the  general  situation  is  be¬ 
ing  looked  into  but  no  complaint  has 
been  issued  as  yet  against  the  produc¬ 
ers  or  any  one  of  them.  Unless,  and 
until,  there  is  sufficient  proof  of 
monopolistic  practice  to  give  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  success  in  any  pro¬ 
ceeding.  no  citations  will  be  issued, 
it  was  stated. 

■ 

Lowell  Mellett  Quits 
As  Editor  in  Capitol 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  20 — Lowell 
Mellett,  who  has  been  with  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  for  more  than  20 
years,  resigned  as  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News  Dec.  18,  and  handed 
the  following  item  to  the  news  desk; 

"Lowell  Mellett,  editor  of  this 
newspaper,  has  resigned  to  engage  in 
other  work.  He  will  remain  in  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

The  news  note  ran  in  a  box  heading 
the  editorial  page,  but  G.  B.  Parker, 
editor-in-chief  of  Scripps- Howard 
newspapers,  appended  this  supple¬ 
ment: 

"The  above  announcement  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Mellett.  To  it  can  be  added 
that  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
with  which  he  has  been  associated  in 
various  capacities  for  more  than  20 
years,  greatly  regret  his  leaving  the 
organization,  and  that  all  those  who 
have  been  associated  with  him  wish 
him  the  best  of  fortune  in  any  field 
that  may  engage  his  activities.” 

Mr.  Mellett  is  spending  the  holi¬ 
days  in  Portland,  Ore.  Announcement 
of  his  future  plans  must  await  his 
return,  it  was  stated  at  Daily  News 
offices. 


STAFF  HEARS  CINCINI^ATI  CHIEFS  BROADCAST 

Hulberf  Taft,  editor  and  publisher,  Cincinnati  TImes*Star  (left);  Edward  Stelnborn,  new 
managing  editor  (standing),  and  Moses  Strauss,  whom  Mr.  Stelnborn  succeeds,  photo¬ 
graphed  during  a  recent  broadcast  over  Station  WSAI  which  highlighted  their  long 
years  of  service  together.  The  entire  TImes-Star  staff  heard  the  broadcast  on  sets  in 
various  parts  of  the  building.  Mr.  Taft  joined  the  TImes-Star  In  1900,  Mr.  Strauss  in 
1889,  and  Mr.  Stelnborn  has  a  service  record  of  more  than  40  years.  Ill  from  over¬ 
work  following  this  year's  disastrous  flood,  Mr.  Strauss  retired  In  an  effort  to  regain 

his  health. 


Protests  Bring 
FCC  Action  on 
Mae  West  Skit 

Advance  Warning  Lost  in 
McCarthy's  Fan  Moil  .  .  . 
Sponsors,  NBC  Apologize 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  22 — Charlie 
McCarthy  was  the  innocent  cause  of 
complications  involving  his  sponsor, 
Chase  &  Sanborn,  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company,  the  advertising  firm 
handling  the  program,  and  the  vast 
chain  of  stations  hooked  up  each  week 
for  this  Sunday  night  radio  feature. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  called  upon  all  of  these 
parties  to  answer  for  a  Mae  West 
skit  presented  Dec.  12,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  flood  of  protests  from  reli¬ 
gious  and  other  bodies.  Charlie  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  through  the  vocal  chords  of 
Edgar  Bergen;  Don  Ameche,  who  is 
master  of  ceremonies  on  the  program, 
and  Miss  West,  a  guest  star  on  that 
evening,  were  the  principals  in  an 
"Adam  and  Eve"  skit. 

Calling  for  the  broadcaster’s  side  of 
the  matter.  Chairman  Frank  McNinch 
wrote  the  principals:  "There  is  a 
marked  uniformity  of  thought  in  the 
letters  of  protest,  which  variously 
characterize  the  skit  as  ‘profane,’  ‘ob¬ 
scene,’  ‘indecent,’  ‘vulgar,’  ‘filthy,’ 
‘dirty,’  ‘sexy,’  and  ‘insulting  to  the 
American  public.’  These  letters  bear 
no  evidence  of  having  been  written 
by  cranks  or  prudes  but  by  respon¬ 
sible  and  intelligent  citizens.” 

Can  Peiializ*  Stations 

Chairman  McNinch  made  it  clear 
his  commission  has  no  power  of  cen¬ 
sorship,  but  he  reminded  that  under 
the  federal  law  it  has  supervisory 
control  and  can  penalize  stations 
found  guilty  of  offending  against  the 
rules  of  decency.  He  asked  for  an  ex¬ 
act  transcript  of  the  program,  an  elec¬ 
trical  transcription,  a  copy  of  the 
contract  between  Chase  &  Sanborn 
and  NBC  and  a  list  of  stations  that 
carried  the  program. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  popularity 


of  the  ventriloquist’s  dummy,  the  in¬ 
cident  probab'y  would  not  have  taken 
place.  As  an  advertising  feature. 
Chase  &  Sanborn  has  offered  the  lis¬ 
tening  public  tuli-size  cardboard  re¬ 
productions  of  Charlie  and  letters 
have  been  coming  into  NBC  by  thou¬ 
sands. 

Lost  in  the  fan  mail  was  a  regis¬ 
tered  delivery  missive  sent  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Maurice  S.  Sheehy,  head  of  the 
deoartment  of  religion  of  Catholic 
University  here;  not  an  application 
for  a  Charlie  McCarthy,  but  a  stern 
warning  that  protest  would  follow  if 
the  Mae  West  skit  were  included  in 
the  Sunday  evening  show. 

Protest  Lost  in  Fan  Mail 

Dr.  Sheehy  had  advance  informa¬ 
tion  and  his  letter  was  sent  in  time 
to  effect  a  switch  had  it  not  been  lost 
in  the  radio  fans  deluge  of  mail.  The 
letter  was  opened  two  days  after  the 
skit  went  on  the  air,  and  by  that 
time  Dr.  Sheehy  and  others  had  been 
quoted  in  the  press  and  had  been  in 
touch  with  the  FCC. 

Don  Ameche  is  a  former  Catholic 
University  student,  and  his  brother, 
Bert,  is  now  a  student  at  that  insti¬ 
tution. 

The  sponsor  and  NBC  both  ex¬ 
pressed  their  regrets  by  newspaper 
release  and  in  the  introductory  to 
last  Sunday  night’s  program.  But 
Commisisoner  McNinch  intends  to 
continue  his  inquiry  and  determine 
whether  punitive  measures  should  be 
taken. 

Representative  OToole,  Democrat, 
New  York,  in  a  statement  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  denounced  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  an  all-time  low  in  radio 
entertainment  and  proposed  that  Con¬ 
gress  investigate  broadcasting  activi¬ 
ties  to  determine  whether  govern¬ 
ment  censorship  was  necessary  to 
insure  “decent,  clean  and  entertaining 
programs.” 

O’Toole  said  the  program  was  in¬ 
decent  and  climaxed  a  gradual  de¬ 
cline  in  the  “good  taste”  of  radio 
entertainment. 

INCREASES  STOCK 

Cecil,  Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.,  Rich¬ 
mond  agency,  has  increased  its  maxi¬ 
mum  authorized  capital  stock  from 
$100,000  to  $250,000. 


Clergy  Protests 
Use  of  Scripture 
In  Liquor  Ad 

Paper  Explains  Inclusion  d 
Biblical  Quotation  Wos  Ac¬ 
cidental  .  .  .  Copy  Chong*,! 

A  liquor  advertisement  beginniM 
with  the  words  “It  is  more  blessed  h 
give  than  to  receive,”  has  brought  > 
storm  of  protest  from  the  Westchej- 
ter  County,  N.  Y.,  Federation  gf 
Churches  which  has  asked  pj*tofj 
throughout  the  country  to  file  objec¬ 
tions  with  the  publishers  of  one  of 
the  two  papers  which  carried  the  ad- 
vertisement. 

The  advertisement,  .sponsored  by 
Browne  Vitners  Company,  Inc.,  liquor 
distributors,  occupied  a  full  page  it 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  aid 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  Dk 
1C.  Later  six  other  metropolita 
newspapers  carried  the  advertisemu. 
with  the  top  line  changed  to  read 
“Merry  Christmas  to  All.”  H* 
agency,  White-Lowell  Co.,  New  Yak 
City,  which  submitted  the  origbui 
copy,  made  the  change. 

TTie  protest  originated  with  the 
Rev.  Stanley  U.  North,  minister  d 
the  Briarcliff,  N.  Y.,  Congregatunal 
Church.  In  a  statement  issued  fol¬ 
lowing  the  publication  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  he  said: 

"Mad*  J*tns  a  Sales  Agent" 

“Liquor  interests  have  overstepped 
the  boimds  of  propriety  in  presuminj 
to  quote  Jesus  in  the  sale  of  theit 
product.  Last  year  they  attempted  to 
prostitute  Santa  Claus  to  their  lusthi 
profits.  This  year  they  have  turned 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  have  pre¬ 
sumed  to  make  Jesus  their  sales 
agent.” 

In  telegrams  to  leading  churdi 
groups  throughout  the  country.  Rev 
North  explained  what  had  happened 
in  New  York  and  urged  them  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  protest.  He  also  wrote  to 
the  Herald  Tribune  and  several  othet 
clergymen  sent  protests  on  the  adver¬ 
tisement. 

Replying,  Wilbur  Forrest,  executive 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  explained  the  inclusioo 
of  the  scriptural  quotation  was  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  paper’s  policy  and  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  absence  of  Mn 
Helen  Leavitt,  censor  of  advertising 
who  suffered  an  accident  a  few  days 
before. 

B 

Ruthman  Re-elected 
by  Chicago  "Specials' 

Chicago,  Dec.  20  —  Officers  of  ^ 
Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago  were  re-elected  here 
today  at  the  annual  meeting.  'O'* 
slate,  headed  by  A.  G.  Ruthman,  ol 
Gilman,  Nicoll  and  Ruthman,  as  presi¬ 
dent,  included: 

John  W.  Cullen,  Jr.,  of  John  W.  Cul¬ 
len  Company,  vice-president;  Paul 
Ray,  of  E.  Katz  Special  Agency,  se^ 
retary;  and  H.  E.  Scheerer,  of 
Scheerer,  Inc.,  treasurer.  Directors 
chosen  were:  L.  H.  Brownholti, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  two-year  term; 
Walter  Doney,  Texas  Daily 
League,  and  T.  J.  L.  Klapp,  Jr.,  Allen- 
Klapp-Frazier  Co.,  one-year  terms. 

President  Ruthman  and  John  t 
Lutz,  representing  the  group  on  the 
expansion  committee  of  the  Bure* 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  gave  inforw 
reports  on  the  recent  committee  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City  (Editob  A 
LisHER,  for  Dec.  18.)  It  was  decided 
to  withhold  action  by  the  local 
in  launching  its  part  in  the  member¬ 
ship  drive  until  next  month. 
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The  Real  Function  of  An 
Ad  Checking  System 

Study  of  Retailers'  "3%  Method"  Discloses 
Necessity  for  Flexible  Method  of  Measuring 
Returns  from  Newspaper  Copy 

By  HOMER  CURTIS 

NEWSPAPER  ANALYST 


going  back  into  the  early  days  of 
department  store  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising  we  didn’t  play  the  loud  pedal 
on  methods  for  checking  advertising 
returns  or  weep  because  our  day’s 
returns  were  not  as  large  as  we 
thought  they  should  be.  That  was 
before  the  comptroller  took  over  the 
business  and  hypnotized  the  boss  into 
"figure  consciousness,”  or  perhaps  it 
was  unconsciousness.  But  we  did 
have  various  means  for  sizing  up 
the  sales  possibilities  of  newspapers. 
Speaking  for  the  "old-timers,”  it’s 
safe  to  say  they  probably  knew  their 
papers  and  their  readers  better  than 
is  common  nowadays,  despite  all  of 
the  elaborate  surveys. 

Of  course,  the  boss  in  those  days 
spent  plenty  of  time  circulating  among 
his  customers  and  the  stores’  mouth¬ 
piece  made  it  his  business  to  see  that 
his  daily  messages  were  of  a  sort 
that  would  put  plenty  of  feet  in  the 
aisle.  He  saw  that  they  got  there 
with  a  lot  of  information  in  their 
heads  and  a  buying  urge  in  their 
pocketbooks. 

So,  it  is  with  saline  dewdrops  drip¬ 
ping  off  my  jowls  that  I  read,  in 
substance,  that  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  is  thinking  of  drop¬ 
ping  advertising  checking  systems 
and  recommending  that  newspaper 
space  for  next  year  be  curtailed.  Well, 
there  is  a  lot  of  wasted  advertising 
in  the  newspapers.  That  can  be  traced 
to  four  things:  1,  lazy  thinking;  2, 
lack  of  experience  in  actual  selling; 
3,  lack  of  what  the  customer  wants 
to  know  about  the  goods  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising;  and,  4,  checking  systems. 
Natural  Demand  Ignored 
In  this  article  we’ll  stick  to  checking 
systems  and  pause  to  timorously  in¬ 
quire  if  these  recommendations  came 
about  because  the  members  of  the 
SPD  of  the  NRDGA  can  no  longer 
make  their  advertising  pay  and  wish 
to  find  a  way  out?  Or  is  it  because 
they  have  become  so  befuddled  by 
the  claims  of  various  checking  sys¬ 
tems  that  they  can’t  see  the  signboards 
at  the  cross-roads?  Frankly,  we 
don’t  know.  You  tell  us! 

At  this  point,  let’s  consider  the 
standard  checking  practices  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  for  example.  The  “three 
^r  cent  ’  method  is  well  enough 
known  to  need  no  explanation.  It’s 
the  one  most  universally  used.  The 
fault  of  this  system,  illustrated  here¬ 
with,  is  that  the  retailer  expects  the 
paper  to  produce  at  the  same  rate 
the  year  around. 

Common  sense  tells  the  reader  it 
will  not  do  that  because  pieople  do 
jOt  spend  at  the  .same  ratio  every 
3y  of  the  year.  Hence,  the  heavy 
^  ^*tie  shows  the  way  retailers 
cl^k  advertising  returns  throughout 
T  iJ®"  way  they  like  to 

minJc  a  newspaper  should  draw, 
ttieir  checking  systems  do  not  take 
nto  consideration  natural  demand  and 
rSf'.k  governing  that  demand, 
wither  do  they  consider  all  the  fac- 
goveming  the  drawing  power  of 
*  ^wspaper.  The  other  line  illus- 
les  natural  whole-store  returns 
newspaper  advertising  over  the 


same  period  and  shows  the  variance 
in  drawing  power  by  both  mer¬ 
chandising  and  calendar  seasons — 
proving  the  fallibility  of  present 
checking  systems  and  the  necessity 
for  a  flexible  method  of  measuring 
advertising  neturns. 

Forced  Demand  Not  Considered 
At  first  glance  some  may  think 
the  broken  line  follows  sales.  Closer 
inspection  will  show  that  it  does 
not,  as  is  plainly  indicated  in  the 
November  and  December  spaces.  The 
line  does  not  take  into  consideration 
jorced  demand  which  shows  on  a 
store’s  books.  This  startling  picture 
cf  demand  at  the  Christmas  season 


Natural  advertising  returns  vs.  retail  check¬ 
ing  practice.  "X"  shows  the  way  retailers 
like  to  think  a  paper  should  draw  through¬ 
out  the  year.  "WS"  indicates  the  natural 
whole-store  returns  from  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  over  the  same  period — proving  tho 
necessity  for  a  flexible  method  of  measur¬ 
ing  advertising  returns. 

is  not  of  the  popular  conception.  So 
one  must  stop  to  remember  that  that 
demand  has  been  built  up  through 
centuries  of  sentiment  and  tradition. 
Without  those  factors  influencing 
sales  the  present  January  clearance 
sales  would  start  the  day  after  Thanks¬ 
giving  instead  of  Christmas.  The  point 
cf  natural  consumer  demand  and 
natural  returns  to  advertising  should 
be  entirely  clear. 

The  most  recent  fad  in  checking 
advertising  returns  had  to  do  with 
the  cost  of  space  against  the  sales  of 
items  made.  Though  that  way  .seems 
recent  to  some  it  was  tried  out  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  long  ago  as  1907 — 
and  was  quickly  forgotten. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  SPD  of  the 
NRDGA  appointed  a  committee  of 
more  and  less  eminent  names  to  de¬ 
vise  a  checking  system  that  would 
suit  all  stores.  .After  six  months  of 
correspondence  and,  we  suppose,  lun¬ 
cheons,  they  brought  in  a  verdict  that 
it  couldn’t  be  done.  That  may  have 
been  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
idea  of  the  SPD  of  the  NRDGA  to 
give  up  the  practice  of  checking  ad¬ 
vertising  and  to  cut  down  newspaper 
advertising — at  the  cost  of  sales.  The 
last  phrase  is  our  own  idea. 

Newspaper  men  also  have  had  their 
innings  of  inventing  methods  of  check¬ 
ing  returns — some  with  damaging  re¬ 
sults  to  themselves.  Failures  are  due 
to  a  misconception  of  what  a  checking 
system  should  do  and  can  do.  Most 


of  them  were  born  of  a  desire  to 
show  that  one  paper  is  better  than 
another. 

Real  Purpot*  of  Chacking 

So  far  general  interest  in  methods 
of  checking  newspaper  advertising  re¬ 
turns  seem  to  center  around  forms  or 
methods  of  checking  space  quantities 
and  costs  against  sales.  'ITie  idea 
seems  to  be  that  such  methods  tell 
something  of  how  a  given  paper  af¬ 
fects  sales  volumes.  This  would  be 
true  if  space  were  the  only  factor  in 
the  sales  effect  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  But  .space  is  only  one  factor — 
and  one  of  the  least  important.  The 
other  factors  have  to  do  with  the 
store’s  own  performance,  schedules 
and  handling  of  the  papers.  Pos¬ 
sibly  that  is  the  angle  the  SPD  of 
the  NRDGA  missed  in  its  calculations 
when  making  out  its  latest  prescrip¬ 
tion  to  members. 

Actually,  no  checking  system  is 
practical  unless  it  serves  the  dual 
purpose  of  linking  sales  data  to  ad¬ 
vertising  practice,  and  as  a  guide  to 
the  more  productive  use  of  space. 

The  latter  is  the  real  purpose  and 
is  in  no  way  related  to  systems  that 
are  alleged  to  show  whether  one  paper 
is  better  than  another  as  a  selling 
medium.  No  method  or  system  would 
do  that  (if  anyone  wanted  to  do  it) 
unless  the  store  sold  only  one  item 
of  goods  at  the  same  price  and  to  the 
same  people  each  day,  using  all  papers 
in  the  area. 

What  representative  stores  are  in¬ 
terested  in  is  checking  methods  that 
will  show  how  to  use  any  and  all 
papers  more  scientifically,  which 
means  more  productively. 

There  is  such  a  system — so  simple 
that  even  an  18-year-old  girl  can 
operate  it.  It  can  be  applied  to  any 
store  and  it  will  show  at  all  times 
whether  or  not  the  paper  is  doing  its 
job. 

This  system  will  be  described  to¬ 
gether  with  an  illustration  of  how  it 
works,  in  the  next  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

In  the  meantime  we  would  remind 
the  SPD  of  the  NRDGA,  as  well  as 
other  doubting  Thomases  and  be¬ 
fogged  merchants,  that  putting  your 
money  in  a  newspaper  is  not  at  all 
like  placing  a  bet  on  the  galloping 
glue-pots.  Newspapers  will  continue 
to  produce  effectively  and  profitably 
in  ratio  to  the  intelligence  of  their 
handling. 

■ 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood 
Urges  Tax  Relief 

The  Federal  treasury  itself  would 
benefit  by  remitting  all  coiporation 
current  net  earnings  which  are  rein¬ 
vested  in  plant,  it  is  pointed  out  by 
Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  CorpKiration.  Mr. 
Wood  explains  his  proposal  in  a 
printed  circular,  and  has  also  urged 
it  by  telegram  to  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Under  Mr.  Wood’s  plan,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  which  invested  8100,000  in  plant 
extension  would  be  permitted  to  de¬ 
duct  8100,000  from  current  net  earn¬ 
ings  before  determining  the  profit  and 
undistributed  earnings  taxes.  This 
would  stimulate  buying,  being  vir¬ 
tually  equivalent  to  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  plant  or  equipment.  The  com¬ 
panies  supplying  capital  goods  so  pur¬ 
chased  would  in  turn  purchase  ma¬ 
terials  and  employ  labor. 

"The  labor  so  employed,”  says  the 
statement,  "as  well  as  the  concerns 
receiving  orders  for  equipment,  would 
contribute  to  Federal  income  through 
many  avenues  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the 
Government  would  gain  back  the 
waived  revenue  even  before  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  cycle,  because  of  the 
secondary  tax  returns  generated.” 


Congress  Slated 
To  Repeal  Act 
On  Price  Fixing 

Potent  Forces  Behind 
Move  to  Kill  Tydings- 
Miller  Legislation 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  22 — The 
Tydings-Miller  price  maintenance  bill 
i.s  slated  for  repeal  when  Congress 
returns  to  Washington  far  the  regular 
1938  session. 

Potent  forces  are  behind  the  re¬ 
pealer.  Included,  for  instance,  is  the 
powerful  National  Grange,  far-flung 
farm  organization  whose  sphere  of 
influence,  particularly  in  matters  poli¬ 
tical,  extends  far  beyond  the  agri¬ 
cultural  areas.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  also  is  enlisted  in 
the  fight,  and  to  make  the  rout  of 
price  maintenance  legislation  com¬ 
plete,  state  grange  units  are  making 
ready  for  a  drive  on  state  fair  trade 
acts. 

The  strategy  was  decided  upon  dur¬ 
ing  sessions  of  the  National  Grange 
convention  recently  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  and  at  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion’s  national  gathering  in  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Success  Held  Assured 

Success  is  assured,  according  to  Fred 
Brenckman,  Washington  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Grange.  The  bill  has  not 
yet  been  drawn,  but  it  will  be  a 
simple  one,  probably  containing  a 
single  clause  declaring  the  bill  to 
be  repealed.  Who  will  introduce  the 
measure  in  the  Senate  and  house  is 
yet  to  be  determined,  but  Brenckman 
reports  many  are  willing  to  assume 
sponsorship. 

Senator  Millard  Tydings  of  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Senator  John  E.  Miller  of 
Arkansas,  who  introduced  the  bill 
last  year  and  steered  it  through 
legislative  channels  to  adoption,  are 
both  Democrats  but  are  considered 
luke-warm  Administration  men.  But 
that  is  not  the  only  reason  President 
Roosevelt  will  throw  his  personal  in¬ 
fluence  behind  the  repeal  resolution. 
On  two  occasions  the  White  House 
stopped  the  bill  when  passage  seemed 
assured.  It  was  finally  put  over  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  session  when 
it  was  attached  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  bill  as  a 
rider,  and  the  President  had  to  choose 
between  vetoing  the  bill  and  denying 
the  City  of  Washington  necessary 
funds  for  municipal  purposes,  or  sign¬ 
ing  the  measure  and  making  price 
maintenance  the  law  of  the  land.  He 
chose  the  latter  alternative  with  re¬ 
luctance,  and  expressed  in  strong 
terms  his  objection  to  the  principle 
of  legislative  riders. 

Condemned  by  Others 
Other  Administration  leaders  have 
condemned  price  maintenance  in  re¬ 
cent  speeches.  Included  among  the 
critics  are  Robert  H.  Jackson,  Assis¬ 
tant  U.  S.  Attorney  General,  and 
Marriner  Eccles  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board. 

The  investigation  of  living  costs 
being  conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  at  the  behest  of  President 
Roosevelt  is  expected  to  indict  fair 
trade  practice  laws,  both  federal  and 
state,  as  a  principal  cause  of  increased 
living  costs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  political 
fence,  Herbert  Hoover  only  a  week 
ago  named  rising  commodity  prices 
as  a  factor  in  economic  dislocation. 

APPOINTS  "SPECIAL" 

The  Sayre  (Pa.)  Evening  Times  will 
be  represented  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  field  by  D.  J.  Randall  &  Com¬ 
pany,  effective  Jan.  I. 
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All  Bills  on  Newspapers 
Held  Over  by  Congress 

By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  23 — Con-  Federal  tax  revision,  of  interest  to 


gress  concluded  its  special  session 
in  37  days  without  considering  any 
pending  bills  directly  affecting  the 
newspaper  publishing  industry. 

Members  put  aside  partisan  bick¬ 
ering  long  enough  to  pass  a  bill 
appropriating  $225,000  to  themselves 
for  traveling  expenses — granting  each 
member  20  cents  a  mile  in  the  face 
of  an  ICC  order  fixing  standard  rail¬ 
road  fares  at  three  and  one-half  cents 
a  mile;  and  to  vote  $12,000  to  their 
pages  for  extra  services  entailed  in 
the  special  convocation. 

The  record  also  shows  the  following 
legislative  achievements:  Passage,  of 
a  bill  loaning  four  paintings  to  the 
Constitutional  Sesquicentennial  Com¬ 
mission;  amendment  of  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Credit  Union  Act;  enactment  of 
a  bill  extending  the  time  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  bridge  over  the  Tennes¬ 
see  River  in  Lauderdale  County,  Ala¬ 
bama. 

New  Wage  Bill  Due 

Passed  by  the  Senate  last  year, 
the  wage  and  hour  bill  was  killed 
by  the  House  when  it  was  recom¬ 
mitted  to  the  committee  on  labor  for 
further  study.  This  vote,  it  was 
agreed,  was  tantamount  to  an  order 
to  the  committee  to  write  an  entire 
new  bill. 

Although  there  were  no  formal  rep¬ 
resentations  by  publishers,  opposition 
to  the  bill  based  on  its  potential  effect 
upon  the  newspaper  industry,  was 
made  on  two  occasions.  The  provision 
for  payment  of  time  and  one-half 
wages  for  night  workers  was  seen  by 
Representative  Francis  H.  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  as  a  burden  on  morning 
papers.  His  amendment  to  eliminate 
publishing  company  employes  on  night 
shifts  from  the  pay  premium  was 
believed  certain  of  adoption. 

Representative  Bertrand  H.  Snell  of 
New  York,  asked  for  exemption  from 
the  same  provision  of  pulp  mill  em¬ 
ployes,  producing  newsprint  and  other 
paper  commodities.  He  was  informed 
pulp  mills  are  included  under  the 
exemption  for  industries  in  “continu¬ 
ous  operation.” 

Status  Quo  on  Copeland  Bill 

The  housing  bill  and  the  farm  relief 
measure  were  approved  by  both 
houses  and  sent  to  conference,  but 
neither  can  become  law  at  least  until 
the  regular  session. 

The  Copeland  food  and  drug  bill, 
which  is  an  important  measure  from 
a  publisher  viewpoint,  remained  in 
status  quo.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate  but  has  never  been  re¬ 
ported  out  by  the  House  committee 
on  interstate  commerce;  in  fact  it 
never  will  be  recommended  for  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  lower  house  because  the 
committee  has  drafted  its  own  bill. 

Government  reorganization,  carrying 
with  it  the  likelihood  of  some  sort 
of  centralization  of  propaganda,  was 
not  touched;  the  Lea  “truth  in  ad¬ 
vertising”  bill  remained  in  exactly  the 
same  state  in  which  it  was  left  when 
the  last  session  adjourned;  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  broadcast  system 
generally,  which  would  have  included 
study  of  approximately  200  newspaper 
owned  or  controlled  stations,  was  not 
advanced. 

Newspaper  confidence  bills,  one  of 
which  pends  in  each  house,  were 
passed  by  without  notice. 


publishers  both  as  a  business  problem 
and  as  a  prolific  news  source,  occu¬ 
pied  the  center  of  the  stage  through¬ 
out  the  session.  The  defense  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  against  the 
charge  of  inaction,  that  the  special 
session  provided  the  spade  work  for 
early  activity  in  this  field,  probably 
was  well  taken.  Indications  are  that 
the  tax  on  undistributed  profits  will 
be  scaled  down  sharply  early  in  the 
new  year. 

Republican  Leader  Snell  picked  the 
President’s  toothache  as  probably  the 
most  newsworthy  event  attending  the 
special  session,  and  added:  “The  final 
results  of  the  whole  special  session 
will  be  a  toothache  for  the  country.” 

■ 

Press  May  Face 
Bill  to  Divest 
Radio  Ownership 

Gamer  Seeking  Senate 
Sentiment  on  Subject 
for  Roosevelt 

The  advisability  of  legislation  re¬ 
quiring  newspapers  to  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  the  ownership  or  control  of 
radio  broadcasting  stations  is  being 
considered  again  hy  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  with  the  idea  of  an  Administra¬ 
tion-sponsored  measure  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  January  if  sentiment  being 
sounded  out  by  Vice-President  Gar¬ 
ner  among  Senate  members  is  favor¬ 
able,  it  was  learned  this  week  in 
Washington. 

The  ownership  issue  was  raised  last 
January  when  Representative  Wearin 
(D.,  la.)  introduced  a  bill  and  Chair¬ 
man  Wheeler  (D.,  Mont.),  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
suggested  after  a  conference  with  the 
President  that  Congress  should  con¬ 
sider  the  question.  Mr.  Wheeler  has 
not  introduced  a  bill. 

The  rapid  increa.se  in  newspaper- 
owned  stations  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  emphasized  the  issue.  The 
total  is  now  around  200  out  of  the 
700-odd  broadcasting  stations. 

Political  Motive  Seen 

It  has  been  intimated  by  some  that 
political  motives  are  involved.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  since  so  many  of 
the  newspapers  opposed  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  last  campaign,  fear 
has  been  aroused,  particularly  among 
Democrats,  that  expansion  of  news¬ 
paper  ownership  might  place  too  many 
radio  stations  under  partisan  control. 

“This  is  a  fear  based  on  future  po¬ 
tentialities,  rather  than  present  reali¬ 
ties,  for  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
radio  stations  maintained  a  non-par¬ 
tisan  attitude  in  the  last  campaign,” 
according  to  James  Stokes,  writing  in 
New  York  World-Telegram. 

“Frank  R.  McNinch,  new  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  is  known  to  favor  divorce  of 
newspapers  and  radio  stations.  He  re¬ 
cently  began  a  study  of  the  problem. 

“The  FCC  has  handled  newspaper 
applications  for  radio  stations  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  of  other  qualified 
applicants.  In  response  to  an  inquiry 
several  months  ago  from  Senator 
Wheeler,  the  FCC’s  general  counsel, 
Hampson  Gary,  held  that  the  com¬ 
mission  under  present  law,  has  no 
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EDITOR  4  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  28-29 — American  Assn, 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus. 

Dec.  .30— American  Assn,  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  annual  convention, 
Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Juii.  10-11 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.  18th  annual 
convention,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  13-15  —  Kansas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Lassen,  Wichita. 

Jan.  14-15  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
annual  convention,  Penn-Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg.  « 

Jan.  10-11 — Newspaper  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers 
Assn.,  Northeastern  regional 
meeting.  Hotel  Taft.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-15 — Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  National  Assn,  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  Inc.,  meeting, 
Cincinnati. 


authority  to  deny  applications  from 
newspapers  as  such.  As  for  a  law  to 
prevent  newspaper  ownership  of  ra¬ 
dio  stations,  he  said  such  a  statute 
would  appear  to  be  constitutional, 
though  he  conceded  a  doubt. 

“Senator  Wheeler  is  not  inclined  to 
favor  a  complete  divorce  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  newspapers,  though  he  holds 
that  such  separation  may  be  necessary 
in  some  sections. 

“Dr.  Irvin  Stewart,  formerly  vice- 
chairman  of  the  FCC,  made  an  analy¬ 
sis  several  months  ago  of  newspaper 
ownership  and  control  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  He  found  113  cities  in  which 
all  local  broadcast  stations  are  under 
newspaper  control.” 

Roosevelt  Charges 
Press  Fosters  Fear 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  21 — After 
rising  to  heights  of  White  House  favor 
by  reason  of  the  “understanding  sup¬ 
port”  given  the  President,  at  his  re¬ 
quest,  in  the  Japanese  situation,  the 
press  of  the  nation  this  week  is  back 
in  disfavor. 

At  his  press  conference  today,  the 
Chief  Executive  blamed  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  newspapers  of  the  U.  S. 
for  the  psychology  of  fear,  and  indi¬ 
rectly  accused  them  of  responsibility 
for  existing  economic  conditions. 

The  plea  for  “understanding  sup¬ 
port”  was  made  to  the  newspapers 
through  Press  Secretary  Stephen 
Early.  Through  the  same  medium  the 
President  later  commended  the  news¬ 
papermen  for  refraining  from  stirring 
up  needless  excitement  during  the 
period  of  diplomatic  exchanges. 

At  the  White  House  conference  to¬ 
day,  the  President  not  only  unbur¬ 
dened  himself  of  criticism  against  the 
press  but  also  made  the  unusual  re¬ 
quest  that  the  assembled  reporters 
take  down  what  he  had  said  on  the 
subject.  When  he  accused  newspapers 
of  fostering  fear,  James  L.  Wright, 
Buffalo  Evening  News  correspondent, 
inquired:  “What  are  the  papers  going 
to  gain  by  it?”  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  reply 
was  that  he  had  been  wondering 
about  the  same  thing. 

CAPITAL  To'fETE  NOYES 


Many  Advertisers 
To  Maintain  or 
Increase  Budgets 

77%  of  National  Cross 
Section  Will  at  Least 
Equal  1937  Expenditures 

A  poll  just  completed  by  the  Asbo. 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers, 
reveals  that  77%  of  those  partic^t! 
ing  plan  at  the  present  time  to  a. 
pend  as  much  or  more  in  advertisiiK 
in  1938  as  in  1937,  it  was  stated  thg 
week.  Participating  in  the  poll 
some  150  of  the  leading  national  al. 
vertisers  from  coast  to  coast,  coo- 
prising  what  is  believed  by  ANA  ot 
cers  to  be  a  true  cross-section  of  tie 
larger  manufacturers  of  the  comirv 
who  use  advertising. 

'The  replies  received  to  the  qae. 
tionnaires  sent  out  by  the 
according  to  Paul  B.  West,  presidaii 
reveal  that  while  manufacturers » 
anxiously  watching  the  business  sib- 
ation  and  attempting  to  gauge  th 
duration  of  the  present  recession,  tfan 
are  facing  the  new  year  with 
courage  and  a  determination  to  p 
ahead  in  the  hope  that  the  downwvc 
trend  will  reverse  itself  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 

‘“rhe  uncertainty  felt  by  business.’ 
said  Mr.  West,  “reveals  itself  in  Ih 
provisions  being  made  for  quartetk 
revisions  of  the  advertising  budge 
Whereas  for  many  years  budgets  wen 
set  up  for  an  entire  year,  plans  in 
now  being  laid  so  that  the  year's  fig¬ 
ure  is  tentative  and  subject  to 
every  three  months  or  even  ks 
Should  business  improve  and  die 
menacing  threat  of  political  interfer¬ 
ence  be  removed,  it  would  appes; 
that  the  budgets  of  many  companie 
will  be  revised  upward  at  the  end  d 
the  first  quarter  of  1938.  Indicatke 
are  that  in  many  cases  the  tax  situ¬ 
ation  and  other  conditions  have  de 
pleted  reserves  causing  curtailmeu: 
of  production  and  of  advertising.  I: 
appears  to  be  the  hope  of  manuk- 
turers,  however,  that  this  situada 
will  be  rectified  and  it  is  in  that  hop 
that  industry  is  laying  plans  to  p 
forward. 

“Advertising  budgets  are,  of  coot, 
based  wholly  or  in  part  on  sda 
expectations.  Forecasting  sales  trail 
for  1938  is,  at  present,  a  most  dil- 
cult  matter.  Should  the  present  le 
cession  be  aggravated  and  sales  co- 
tinue  to  drop,  budgets  will  be  «• 
tailed.  At  the  same  time,  the  ro* 
of  the  poll  indicates  that  businesiki 
the  faith  and  courage  to  do  its  parti? 
making  all  possible  plans  to  fixp 
ahead.” 


BUDGETS  HOLD  UP 

Advertising  appropriations  for  ISI 
by  clients  of  McJ unkin  Advertisiai 
Company,  Chicago,  are  equal  to  thor 
of  1937,  according  to  Gordon 
vice-president  of  the  agency. 
conditions  may  change,”  he  said  i 
response  to  an  Editor  &  Publishu  it 
quiry,  “indications  are  that  clients  w 
continue  using  advertising  schedok 
on  virtually  the  same  basis  as  • 
1937.” 


FOUR-A  ISSUES  REPORT 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  23 — A  civic 
celebration  will  mark  the  80th  birth¬ 
day  anniversary  of  Theodore  W. 
Noyes,  editor  of  the  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  Jan.  26,  at  the  Willard  Ho¬ 
tel.  Supreme  Court  justices,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  President’s  cabinet,  and 
others  prominent  in  national  affairs 
comprise  the  committee  on  the  dinner. 


Volume  Vl-b  of  “Market  and  Nefr 
paper  Statistics”  has  just  been  tt 
leased  by  the  American  AssociaO* 
of  Advertising  Agencies.  It  deals 
63  cities  over  100,000  population  • 
the  United  States  and  Can^  * 
which  newspapers  were  audited 

March  31  aqd  June  30,  1937- 
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Eagle  Strike  Ends,  Guild 
Agrees  To  No  Closed  Shop 

Five-Day  Week  for  Commercial  Staffs  ... 

167  Get  Jobs  Back,  40  Receive  20  Weeks 
Severance  Pay  and  Priority 

YJIE  14- week  strike  of  American  Court  relating  to  evidence  improperly  j 
Newspaper  Guild  members  against  obtained  by  the  government  as  being 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  was  settled  Thurs-  barred  in  labor  board  proceedings, 
day  evening.  Strikers,  to  the  number  A  highlight  of  Mrs.  Raymond’s  testi- 
of  167,  will  return  to  work  Monday,  mony  was  that  she  had  conferred  with 
Dec  Forty  editorial  employes  government  counsel  before  the  hear- 

will  not  be  immediately  re-employed,  ing  and  had  gone  over  her  probable 
but  will  be  put  on  a  preferential  list  testimony.  She  said  she  had  been 

and  in  the  meantime  will  receive  20  asked  by  a  guild  representative  to  _ _  _ _ _ 

weeks’  severance  pay.  Members  of  transcribe  some  stenographic  notes  guild,  filed  a  request  with  the 

the  commercial  departments  will  re-  which  were  copies  of  her  own  but  BUCKLES  DOWN  TO  JOB  ANG  International  Executive  Board 
turn  on  a  five-day  forty-hour  week,  she  had  refused  later.  She  said  she  Georg*  Fort  Milton,  publish  or,  Chatta-  and  the  executive  committee  of  the 
These  terms,  offered  by  the  man-  revealed  the  contents  of  some  inter-  nooga  News,  now  on  laav*  of  absence  to  local  guild,  asking  an  inquiry  be 
agement  and  accepted  by  the  Eagle  office  messages  and  became  a^  witness  ^ct  as  special  assistant  to  Secretary  of  made  into  the  activities  of  Don  Stev- 
unit,  on  Thursday,  grew  out  of  a  by  the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Levin.  State  Cordell  Hull,  in  an  informal  pose  at  ens,  ANG-CIO  representative.  In  his 

series  of  meetings  between  M.  Pres-  Mr.  Levin  read  into  the  record  that  his  desk  in  Washington.  statement  to  the  lEB,  Finston  as- 

ton  Goodfellow,  publisher  of  the  he  had  merely  conferred  with  Mrs.  -  serts; 

Eagle,  and  guild  leaders,  at  the  insti-  Raymond  on  evidence  concerning  al-  who  resigned  in  October  to  be  asso-  “i  stand  ready  to  offer  proof  to  the 
gation  of  Arthur  S.  Meyer,  member  leged  violations  of  the  Wagner  Act  ciate  editor  of  the  State  Journal;  Jack  tkr  that  Mr.  Stevens  is  guilty  of  wil- 
of  the  State  Mediation  Board.  The  by  the  Press  Company.  Andrews,  now  of  Syracuse  Herald  fuj  violation  of  the  by-laws  of  the 

strike  had  been  in  effect  since  Sept.  Author  Confesses  sports  staff;  Richard  W.  Jackson,  of  Chicago  Guild  and  should  be  sus- 

13,  and  Mr.  Meyer  s  efforts  began  One  by  one  the  witnesses  presented  Buffalo  AP  bureau;  and  John  pended  or  removed  from  office,  as  is 

about  two  weeks  ago,  after  a  previous-  government  had  been  asked  Wanhope,  now  a  business  promoter.  provided  under  the  ANG  Consti- 

ly  unsuccessful  attempt  at  setttement.  j^y  fjai^on  if  he  or  she  was  the  tution.” 

The  peace  agreement  provides  for  author  of  the  article  which  was  marked  Seattle  P-I  Not  Interested 
no  salary  increases,  and  no  guild  or  Exhibit  A  for  the  defense.  It  had  SEATTLE,  DEC.  22 — The  Seattle  Post-  Independent  Group 


A  statement  of  policy  adopted  by 
the  unit  urged  that  “on  severance  in¬ 
demnity  we  ask  the  management  for 
a  clear-cut  statement  of  reasons  for 
discharge  under  which  dismissal  in¬ 
demnity  would  not  be  paid;  that  we 
suggest  to  the  management  that  the 
fifth  arbitrator  be  chosen  from  among 
officers  of  unions  now  having  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  publisher.” 

No  Joint  Action 

The  motion  forestalled  any  action 
by  the  unit  on  a  conditional  strike 
vote  until  further  conciliatory  efforts 
have  failed,  it  was  stated.  Both  the 
American  and  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer  units  declined  “for  the  time 
being”  to  unite  in  joint  action  in 
seeking  contracts  with  respective 
managements  of  the  two  Hearst 
papers. 

Meanwhile  this  week,  Charles  Fin¬ 
ston,  American  reporter  and  member 
of  the  guild,  filed  a  request  with  the 


Independent  Group 


preferential  shop.  Its  terms  apply  appeared  anonymously  two  years  ago  Intelligencer  editorial  department  is  AUSTIN  TEX  DEC  20 _ All  pditnr- 

only  to  Eagle  employes  who  belong  iu  Ronnrtor  Eaph  HpnipH  not  interested  in  the  American  News-  .•  i  j _ ’ _ _ _ _  _ 


plcyes  are  not  guildsmen.  Newspaper  Guild,  t 

The  full  text  of  the  agreement  was  admitted  writine  it 
not  available  when  Editor  &  Pub-  r-vhihit  A  Mr  H 


only  to  Eagle  employes  who  ^long  Guild  Reporter.  Each  denied  not  interested  in  the  American  News-  ial  denartment  emnloves  excentex- 

HitoHa/%enartmm?  em^  written  it  until  Miss  Janet  paper  Guild  according  to  the  returns  ecutives%f  the  AusSti^(t4x.)  Ameri- 

atout  55  editorial  department  em-  secretary-treasurer,  Tri-City  from  a  referendum  conducted  by  the  ^^d  Statesman  have  taken  part  in 

f!fll  tPW  S'thr'aTreement  was  organization  last  week.  organizing  the  Editorial  Association 

r  V  iiiw!.  t  admitted  writing  it.  Ballots  were  issued  to  each  of  70  of  Austin,  a  non-affiliated  profes- 

not  available  when  Editor  &  Pub-  Exhibit  A.  Mr.  Hanson  told  Exami-  members  in  the  department  with  an  sional  group. 

^  deliberate  urgent  request  to  indicate  whether  Weldon  Hart  was  elected  president; 

stood  it  also  provided  mcreas^  sev-  attempt  by  the  guild  to  belittle  and  the  employes  would  support  the  guild  Floy  Robinson,  secretary,  and  Ruth 

eryice  pay  and  sick  leave,  and  guar-  ridicule  B.  J.  Lewis,  editorial  direc-  if  several  drastic  changes  were  made  Lewis,  vice-president.  An  executive 

an^  strikmg  employes  against  pay  of  the  Knickerbocker  News,  who  in  the  by-laws  to  give  greater  inde-  committee  is  composed  of  Hart,  Miss 

re^cuons  on  tneir  return  to  worK.  j^as  been  made  the  center  of  attack  pendence  in  the  editorial  department.  Lewis,  Morris  Midkiff,  S.  P.  Engel- 
The  agreement  was  signed  by  Mr.  guild’s  charges  of  discrimina-  The  returns  showed  only  27  voting  king  and  Brown  Booth. 

G^ellow  for  the  management  and  intimidation.  affirmatively,  18  voting  they  would  Officers  of  the  association  have  been 

1^  Carl  Randau,  president  of  the  tt„„-  - - m;.o  not  .siiKscrihp  to  thp  enild  nropram  ^ppHoo  an  ,.n,l«rcton,lino  Mon_ 


m  and  intimidation.  affirmatively,  18  voting  they  would  Officers  of  the  association  have  been 

Having  confessed  authorship.  Miss  subscribe  to  the  guild  program  seeking  an  understanding  with  Man- 


spa^r  uuiiQ  oi  iNew  lorK,  ana  ^  huddle  with  the  and  the  remaining  25  not  even  turn-  aging  Editor  Charles  E.  Green  on  gen- 


Milton  Kaufman,  executive  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Guild. 


NLRB  attorney  and  guild  officers  be-  irig  in  their  ballots. 


The  contract  runninc  for  one  vear  returning  to  the  stand  to  testify  The  referendum  followed  a  revolt  of  hours. 


eral  terms  of  salary  minimums  and 


a  month  ago.  The  editorial  members  Units  Re-elect  Officers 


severance  pay”  which  states-  “The  «»  mouui  ago.  iue  eununai  lueuiueis 

publisher  agrees  that  no  person  cov-  .  ^o  the  CIO  principl^  and  ALL  OFFICERS  of  the  Chattanooga 

wed  by  the  contract  sh^l  be  dis-  by  articles  in  Editor  &  Pub-  their  inclusion  with  other  departments  chapter  of  the  American  Newspaper 

charged  except  for  cause  (economy  Reporter  con-  in  an  organization  in  which  they  Guild,  headed  by  Quentin  P.  Gore,  of 

shall  not  be  cause  for  layoff)  and  hiring  of  efficiency  ex-  would  be  consistently  out- voted.  Chattanooaa  Nt>ma 


Chattanooga  News,  as  president,  were 


after  consultation  with  the  Build  and  editorial  departments.  Mr.  The  ballot  contained  a  list  of  nine  re-elected  Dec.  16.  Other  officers  are 

that  said  person  shall  be  com’oen-  been  sent  proposed  changes  in  the  by-laws.  Kenneth  Reeves,  of  the  Chattanooga 

sated  in  a^mp  sum  to  be  paid  on  Albany  to  ^minister  to  a  sick  Yesterday  attorneys  for  the  Seattle  Times,  and  Miss  Nellie  Kenyon,  of  the 

.1  #  WnilA  Hi«/«iiecir\cy  ivir  \tnT  Tr^m  tno  MT.RR  noro  that  tho  xt _  _ _ _ a_.  m _ xt.  j 


REP."  CHANGES 

Tenney,  Woodward  and  Co.,  Inc., 


far  Isalary;  for  each  year  of ’employment,  ^  facetious  ing  circulation  ^Idsmen.  surer. 

lonp  an,!  a  Uait  1  ’  1  .  vein.  S.  S.  Hahn,  Star  attorney,  said  m  a  , 

I  maximum  of  °  ®  A  copy  of  the  Reporter  containing  letter  the  controversy  must  “go  to  the 

•X^rntract  steteTSat  S^June  ^coU  story  was  delivered  to  Mr.  courts.”  “REP."  CHANGES 

30,  1938,  all  those  who  join  the  guild  ^  [®-  Tenney,  Woodward  and  Co.,  Inc., 

wiU  receive  the  benefits  of  the  con-  thu,  you  skunk.  „  wler  Th^  special  representatives,  this  week  an- 

tract  except  for  the  clause  stating  „  ^ State  Office  letter  said,  "rhis  leaves  the  ^ar  in  jounced  the  transfer  of  Ralph  E. 
“economy  shall  not  be  cause  for  lay!  ''®P®{;‘®*'  !%  ‘he  News,  was  ffie  position  of  having  two  labor  or-  tennis  from  the  Chicago  office  to 

off-  y  retained  on  the  staff  at  the  time  of  ganizations  claiming  j^isdiction  over  York,  and  Larry  Mailhes  from 

the  merger  when,  the  guild  alleges,  M  jobs  m  the  circulation  department.  New  York  to  Chicago.  Coincident  with 
lAlbany  Hearing  Adioumed  gmldsmen  and  six  non-guildsmen  impossible  to  satisfy  ^^is  change,  John  R.  Rohde  was  named 

ALBANY  N  Y  n  u  *  a,  u  a  ^^"^8®*-  ‘he  Chicago  office.  Mr. 

ftJ^ANY  N.  Y  Dec.  21— Examiner  Mr.  Hanson  has  repeatedly  asked  _  .  _  __  Rohde  ioined  Tennev.  Woodward 


.  Albany  Hearing  Adioumed  non-guiiasmen  nnpos..oie  m  sausiy  ^his  change,  John  R.  Rohde  was  named 

I  ALBANY  N  Y  n  •  '"’Z^  u  *  a,  u  a  ^^"^8®*-  ‘he  Chicago  office.  Mr. 

N.  Y.,  Dec.  21— Examiner  Mr.  Hanson  has  repeatedly  asked  Rohde  ioined  Tennev  Woodward 

Z  a  mSn  b^Fr^"  NLRB  denied  whether  the  seven  complmnants  would  Defeat  Strike  Vote  Chicago  sales  staff  in  February,  1937. 

I  for  The  o  Hanson,  attorney  return  to  work  if  the  NLRB  orders  CHICAGO,  Dec.  2a-At  a  meeting  He  had  previously  been  connected 

‘  ‘o  dismiss  the  their  reinstatement.  Nearly  all  have  Dec.  16,  marked  by  a  sharp  division  with  J.  J.  Devine  &  Associates,  special 

comnani  *°A*  against  that  said  they  would.  Henry  E.  Chrirtman  of  opinion  regarding  advisability  of  representatives. 

toda^^A  a  ‘"®  Gannett  Company  testified  he  would  give  up  a  $60-a-  taking  a  conditional  strike  vote,  the  ■ 

Jan  17  T  r  hearing  to  week  job  as  managing  editor  of  Mr.  Chicago  American  guild  unit  voted  i.rijrrr- 

coun 1  ^A^^u  h-evm.  NLRB  Eddy  s  New  York  State  Journal  to  39  to  25  in  favor  of  further  concilia-  WHITE  IMPROVED 

-P-  ‘he  government’s  case  resume  a  $40-a- week  job  on  the  News  tory  effort*  by  the  committee  as-  William  Allen  White,  editor,  Em- 

V  TvVvo  publishing  companies.  staff.  Austin  J.  Scannell,  now  a  re-  signed  to  negotiate  a  contract.  The  poria  (Kan.)  Gazette,  is  described  as 

lO*  Mr  reserved  decision  on  write  man  on  Boston  Evening  Ameri-  committee  expects  to  resume  negotia-  being  in  “good  condition”  following  an 

motion  to  strike  out  can,  specified  he  would  return  as  city  tions  with  M.  C.  Meigs,  publisher,  on  operation  Dec.  18  at  the  Mayo  Clinic 

J »  RavmnnA  “under  certain  conditions.”  two  points  in  particular  which  caused  Rochester,  Minn.  Mr.  White  this  week 

»  taiv  tTfV,  ®®"hdential  secre-  TTie  other  complainants  are  Ray  A.  an  impasse  here  last  week,  namely,  was  named  temporary  secretary  of 

»  rectors  f  Mowers,  who  resigned  Nov.  1  to  be  a  the  guild’s  insistence  in  an  unquali-  the  National  Policy  Board  of  the 

tited  Lv  A  -  ®  public  relations  director  for  the  State  fied  dismissal  indemnity  system  and  newly  formed  American  Association 

^ven  aecisions  by  the  Supreme  Labor  Department;  Miss  Jo  Leonard,  no  arbitration  provisions.  for  Economic  Freedom. 


I 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLIS  Hij 


R.  W.  Bingham,  Publisher 
And  Diplomat,  Dies  at  66 


Ambassador  to  Court  of  St.  James  Succumbs  to 
Rare  Disease  Alter  Operation  .  .  .  Owned 
Two  Louisville  Papers 


In  1911  he  was  made  chancellor  by  Trade  and  then  the  British  Cit 
appointment  of  Gov.  A.  E.  Willson,  of  the  desirability  and  mutuiK 
He  held  the  non-salaried  post  of  vantage  of  an  agreement  is  reg*i 
chairman  of  the  commission,  that  built  in  Washington  as  probably  tl^^ 
the  $1,300,000  War  Memorial  Audi-  standing  achievement  of  Judge  Bk 
torium.  Until  his  appointment  by  ham’s  diplomatic  career.  ^ 
President  Roosevelt  as  Ambassador  to  Oppos^  to  U.  S.  isolation,  in  IJKl 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  1933-37,  he  pleaded  for  a  “lasting  underst«t 
held  no  public  office  while  publisher,  between  the  two  countries”  an^ 
first  wife.  Miss  Eleanor  E.  what  he  called  “technique  of  d* 
of  Louisville,  whom  he  mar-  diplomatic  cooperation.” 


His 

Miller 


ROBERT  WORTH  BINGHAM,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  and  United  States 


ried  in  1896,  died.  He  was  married  Two  English  universities  homK 
a  second  time,  in  November,  1916,  to  him  with  degrees.  When  the  Unhs 
Mrs.  Mary  Lily  Flagler  of  New  York,  sity  of  London  awarded  him  an  U,]) 
j  r  .  j  •  *1.  -,.1  widow  of  Henry  M.  Flagler,  one  of  degree  he  became  the  first 

guard  of  honor  dur.^  tfe  commi  tal  ,|,e  founders  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com-  to  be  so  honored  by  that  hS 

^rt'S^rhu^lTriil^L  Emerirns  *»•"""  That  was  in  Novembe"  1? 

of  the  ritual  by  Bishop  Emeritus  jgO.OOO.OOO  and  $70,000,000  u:,,  — ;,.„i  ’ 


for 


Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  died  Charles  W.  Woodcock  of  the  Episco-  months  ^ter  hb  arrival.  0^ 

Dec,  .8  in  Johns  Hopkins  HospiUl,  pal  Diocese  of  Kentucky  and  the  Rev.  Tharsi^tt  altfr  \r'seco^^  re^^le^orhir  ,rii»”; 

marriage  she  willed  $5,000,000  to  Mr.  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

Bingham. 

In  1924  Mr.  Bingham  married  Mrs. 

James  Byron  Hilliard  of  Louisville, 
the  former  Miss  Alene  Muldoon, 


Baltimore,  where  he  had  undergone 
a  diagnostic  operation  Dec.  14.  He 
was  66  years  old. 

The  Ambassador  had  been  a  patient 
at  the  hospital  since  he  returned  from 
England  Nov.  25.  He  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  an  ailment  for  some  time. 
Dr.  Samuel  Vest  of  the  hospital  staff 
had  gone  to  England  to  bring  Mr. 
Bingham  back.  Physicians  report  he 
died  of  “abdominal  Hodgkins”  a  little- 
known  disease.  The  rare  and  obscure 
malady  was  disclosed  by  the  opera¬ 
tion,  according  to  Dr.  Hugh  Young, 
a  friend,  who  was  with  the  publisher 
when  he  died.  Mr.  Bingham  had 
visited  Dr.  Young  last  Summer  but  a 
diagnosis  failed  to  disclose  the  ail¬ 
ment.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  it 
was  learned,  he  visited  doctors  on 
the  Continent  in  an  effort  to  learn 
the  disease. 

With  Mr.  Bingham  when  he  died 
were  his  third  wife,  Mrs.  Alene  Mul¬ 
doon  Hilliard  Bingham;  her  son  by 
a  former  marriage,  Byron  Hilliard; 
and  two  of  Mr.  Bingham’s  children  by 
his  first  marriage,  Barry  Bingham,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Louisville  papers, 
and  Miss  Henrietta  Bingham;  Dr. 
Young  and  the  diplomat’s  sister,  Mrs. 
R.  T.  Grinnan.  Another  son  by  his 
first  marriage,  Robert,  Jr.,  also  sur¬ 
vives  and  lives  in  England. 

Roosevelt  Feels  Loss 


Helped  Bonks 

Of  exceptionally  fine  physical  ^ 
pearance,  Mr.  Bingham  looked  net 
younger  than  his  age.  He  was  iak. 
ested  in  educational  matters  andi» 
years  ago  he  instituted  scholadkk- 
bates  and  created  the  Robert  Vn; 


Robert  Worth  Bingham 


Dr.  Frank  W.  Elliott-Baker,  rector 
of  the  Calvary  Church. 

Before  the  services  at  the  church 
the  body  lay  in  the  chancel  for  two 
hours  while  scores  of  friends  paid 
tribute.  Attending  the  church  ser¬ 
vice  and  burial  were:  Sir  Ronald 


Lindsay,  representing  the  British 
President  Roosevelt  stated  soon  after  King  and  government;  Marvin  H.  Mc- 
Mr.  Bingham’s  death:  “I  feel  the  loss  Intyre  of  the  White  House  secretariat 
of  Ambassador  Bingham  keenly.  He  representing  President  Roosevelt; 


was  not  only  an  old  personal  friend 
but  as  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of 
Kentucky  and  of  the  nation  he  exer¬ 
cised  an  active  and  consistent  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  cause  of  decent  govern- 


Hugh  R.  Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State;  and  George  T.  Summerlin, 
chief  of  protocol  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

Lawyer,  politician,  and  diplomat. 


daughter  of  an  old  Kentucky  family. 

Their  marriage  took  place  in  London. 

Bought  WattorsoR  Paper 

He  bought  his  newspaper  properties  Gold  Medal  for  high  school  dkih 
from  “Marse”  Henry  Watterson  and  During  the  economic  crisis,  Mr.  1^- 
the  heirs  of  Walter  N.  Haldeman  in  ham  very  materially  help^  a  ^ 
mid-summer  of  1918.  Four  years  later  ber  of  banks  that  were  totteil^ 
he  set  up  WHAS  as  the  first  radio  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  advaneilE 
station  in  Kentucky  and  one  of  the  to  depositors  of  Christmas  savk^R. 
earliest  in  the  nation  owned  by  a  counts  “frozen”  in  the  failu»kle 
newspaper.  National  Bank  of  Kentucky  m>l 

Judge  Bingham,  as  he  was  called  Always  interested  in  agriolk 
most  frequently,  who  had  scarcely  cooperative  movements,  he  stimk 
ever  before  been  in  a  newspaper  office  much  interest  when  he  awa4i  > 
except  to  renew  his  subscription,  took  $5,000  prize  to  the  maintain 
over  the  papers  when  the  Courier-  of  Kentucky  which  showed  tl»^. 
Journal,  just  before  the  close  of  the 
World  War,  trailed  in  the  morning 
field  with  43,000  circulation  and  the 
Sunday  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Times  had  61,000  and  55,000,  respec¬ 
tively.  Nineteen  years  later  the  com¬ 
parable  figures  were  107,925,  169,969 
and  122,073.  The  WHAS  that  was 
started  with  500  watts’  power  “on  the 
roof”  of  the  newspapers’  plant  now 
uses  50,000  watts. 

Mr.  Bingham  was  widely  known 
socially  in  New  York.  Chicago  and 
London.  He  was  a  former  president 
of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  freely,  but  more  often  than  not 
and  was  chairman  in  1923  of  the  mously 
National  Council  of  Cooperative  Mar¬ 
keting  Associations  in  the  United 
States.  He  organized  the  Burley  To¬ 
bacco  Growers  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Dark  Tobacco  Growers 


marked  progress  in  a  stated  noikr 
of  months.  President  Roosevdl 
him  a  permanent  member  of  thefc- 
ternational  Wheat  Advisory  C<aai- 
sion  in  1934. 

This  interest  in  the  farmer  wa  i- 
fiected  later  in  his  untiring  efforlilo 
establish  crop  control  and  price  pim 
under  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  after  upat 
of  that  legislation  by  the  Supme 
Court,  Judge  Bingham  came  back 
from  his  London  post  to  fight  for  a 
new  crop  control  law. 

He  was  a  philanthropist  who  gate 


Appalled  at  British  Papers 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  o 
1933.  Mr.  Bingham  said  he  was  ^ 
palled  at  the  over-emphasis  on  Holly¬ 
wood,  Wall  Street  and  Chicago  crine 


ci.uc  iiic  cause  uccciii  guvciji-  cu.u  u.p.uiuai,  Markptino  A«noiatinn  in  Kpntiirlcv  wooo,  wan  oireei  ana  ui» 

ment  and  high  ideals  in  politics.  As  Mr.  Bingham  was  best-known  in  the  when  ^the  United  States  entwed  British  newspapers'  b- 


Amb^ador  of  the  United  States  to  newspaper  profusion  as  o^^  and  Bingham  tried  porting  of  the  United  States.  Ks*: 


to  enter  the  A.  E.  F.,  but  was  re- 


noyance  showed  itself  in  speeches  mcl 
j^tVd  on  account  of  his  eyesight.  He  ^till  more  iri  private  talks  with  ne^ 
was  invited  to  run  for  the  United  publishers 

States  Senate,  but  he  declined,  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  did  not  believe  in  news- 


Great  Britain  he  truly  represented  the  publisher  of  two  Louisville  papers, 
best  interests  of  his  country.  All  of  the  Courier-Journal  and  Times.  He 
us  have  suffered  a  heavy  loss.”  was  a  fairly  consistent  Democrat  in 

In  London  the  American  flag  flew  political  leanings  and  his 

at  half-mast  over  the  new  American  newspapers  were  always  independent 

Embassy  Building.  King  George  and  p^®"'  paper  publishers  holding  public  office 

Queen  Elizabeth  oahleH  a  meosaae  nf  cellor  of  the  Jefferson  Circuit  Court  ^  K  ,  wj/  aua  i 

yueen  Elizabeth  cabled  a  message  of  Republican  deviated  from  that  rule 

ticket. 

Son  of  Confederate  Veteran 

Mr.  Bingham  was  born  in  Orange 
County,  N.  C.,  Nov.  7,  1871.  He  was 
a  son  of  Colonel  Robert  Bingham, 
who  was  a  veteran  of  the  Confederate 
forces  in  the  Civil  War,  and  Delphine 


condolence  Sunday  to  Mrs.  Bingham. 
The  note  was  sent  to  Sir  Ronald  Lind¬ 
say,  British  Ambassador  to  the  U.  S., 
w’ith  instructions  to  deliver  it. 
Memorial  services  for  Mr.  Bingham 
were  held  Thursday  at  noon  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  sponsored  by  the  Am¬ 
bassador’s  American  friends  there. 


only  deviated  from  that  rule 
when  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James  by  President 
Roosevelt  shortly  after  his  election 


Today  his  complaint  of  1933  no  Io^k 
holds,  partly  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Bitg- 
ham’s  persistent  work  behind  the 
scenes. 

In  1929,  Mr.  Bingham  wrote  E»m* 
&  Publisher  a  letter  containing  sow 
biographical  material  which  containw 


The  appointment  was  unanimously  the  following: 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  March  22,  many  years  I  have 

1933  books,  pamphlets,  engravings,  pm 

Kennedy  Succeeds  Him  ings,  etc.,  dealing  with  Joan  of  ^ 


It  is  quite  possible  I  have  the  nsst 


S  iiieuus  ineie.  lorces  m  tne  Uivii  War,  and  Uelpnme  On  Dec.  8,  1937,  after  Mr.  Bingham’s  "  ‘.ru.ubect  in 

In  Kentucky,  Governor  A.  B.  Chan-  Louise  Worth  Bingham.  Mr.  Bing-  return  from  England,  it  was  announced  collection  on  this  suDjeci 

dler  ordered  the  flag  over  the  State  ham’s  father  was  the  head  master  of  that  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  r  .  •  Krpedinfi  and 

Capitol  at  Frankfort  to  be  flown  at  the  Bingh^  Military  School  at  Ashe-  the  United  States  Maritime  Cammis-  .  .  V  ^  1  which  I 

half-mast. 


Simple  funeral  rites  were  held  in  graduated  in  1888 
Louisville,  Dec.  20,  where  Mr.  Bing-  He  then  attended  the  University  of 
ham’s  body  had  been  taken  by  the  North  Carolina,  but  before  graduation 
family.  Troops  from  Fort  Knox  left  to  enter  the  law  school  of  the 
escorted  the  body  from  the  train  to  University  of  Virginia.  Before  com- 
the  Calvary  Episcopal  Church  and  pletion  of  the  cour.se  he  returned  to 
then  to  Cave  Hill  Cemetery  where  Louisville,  where  he  opened  a  law 
burial  was  beside  the  grave  of  Mrs.  office.  In  1905  he  became  County 
Eleanor  Miller  Bingham,  Mr.  Bing-  Attorney  of  Jefferson  County,  Ky., 
ham’s  first  wife,  who  died  in  1913.  and  two  years  later  he  was  ad  interim 
The  body  was  borne  to  the  grave  Mayor  of  Louisville  for  five  months, 
by  eight  sergeants  from  Fort  Knox.  Then  followed  several  years  of  legal 
A  detachment  of  160  dismounted  mem-  practice,  during  which  the  University 
bers  of  the  First  and  Thirteenth  of  Louisville  awarded  him  an  LL.  B. 
Cavalry  stood  at  “present  arms”  when  degree  and  the  University  of  Ken- 
the  cortege  arrived  and  served  as  a  tucky  an  LL.  D.  degree. 


^  ,  .  .  ,  — uiiiieu  iviaiiLiiiitr  jiiiiiiia-  i  •  ^  r  which 

ville,  N.  C.,  and  there  the  boy  was  sion,  would  succeed  him  at  the  Court  naming  o 


use  for  quail  shooting  on  a  q® 
preserve  which  I  have  in  South*®' 


of  St.  James. 

As  Ambassador  he  was  known  as  a  p  .  „ 
pleasant  conformist”  who  wore  knee  o  8  •  ^ 

breeches  at  the  coronation,  shot  grouse  COgC  307  HOWE  ESTATE 
m  season  m  Scotland,  and  became  a  ^  Atchis®- 

Knight  of  the  Round  Table.  Never-  ^The  late  M.  W 
theless,  during  his  service  he  was  a  an  invenW 

staunch  advocate  for  some  degree  of  $356,367.30,  court »' 

stabilization  of  the  pound  and  the  filed  last  week  m  the  p 
dollar.  He  is  also  credited  by  the  Atchison 


State  Department  with  having  been  DEBUT 

largely  responsible  for  the  start  of  Wii/iW  ^  jlilditA 


definite  negotiation  of  a  reciprocal  Station  WLAW,  built  ^  ,  d 
trade  agreement  between  the  U.  S.  &  Rogers  Company,  pu 
and  Great  Britain.  His  success  in  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  an 
the  British  Board  of  made  its  debut  Dec.  19. 
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Where  Homes  Continue 

FAMILY  REUNION  SIZE 


Philadelphia  families;  89%  of  families  with 
incomes  of  $3,000  or  more;  94%  with  incomes 
of  $10,000  and  up.*  A  circulation  built  on 
home  reading  interests  ...  all  net  paid ! 

For  many  years  its  sale  has  been  more  than 
half  a  million  copies  daily — far  exceeding  the 
circulation  of  any  other  Philadelphia  daily 
newspaper,  morning  or  evening! 

In  1936,  The  Bulletin  averaged  521,057 
copies  daily.  The  largest  daily  newspaper 
circulation  in  America  that  has  been  gained 
without  prize,  premium  or  subscriber  contest! 

The  Bulletin  is  edited  for  careful  reading 
by  the  family  circle.  Careful  reading  aids 
advertising  to  get  attention,  interest,  results. 

Advertising  is  placed  in  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  at  one  of  the  lowest  costs  per  reader 
in  the  United  States.  Your  advertising  agency 
will  supply  figures  on  the  Philadelphia  great 
home  market  and  the  coverage  of  this  market 
by  this  one  newspaper. 

‘From  Figures  of  Survey  by  A.  A.  A.  A. 


than  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  together,  rrore 
than  the  total  of  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 

And,  today,  with  improvements  and  new 
conveniences,  Philadelphians  take  pride  in 
added  investments  of  money,  time  and  energj' 
in  their  individual  single-family  homes! 

Here,  then,  in  Philadelphia,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  finds  his  outstanding  market  of  home- 
loving  people, — 

The  greatest  concentration  of  demand  for 
things  needed  for  single-family  dwellings. 
Inside  and  out,  roof  to  cellar  . . .  for  furnish¬ 
ings  and  appliances  to  outfit  rooms,  porches, 
gardens  of  individual  homes  .  .  .  for  foods  and 
products  to  consume  in  family  home  life! 


Amid  the  changing  scene  in  American  city 
jfe,  Philadelphia’s  home  kitchens  continue 
!qual  to  every  occasion  of  hospitality!  Mod- 
trn  .  .  .  and  ready  for  more  inventions  and 

iiscoveries ! 

The  Philadelphia  dining-room  is  of  family- 
tunlon  size,  furnishings  and  services. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  living-room  Is  a  room 
cally  to  live  in !  Generous  in  welcome,  charm, 
Bmtort!  The  favored  place  in  the  city’s 
-i^ht  life! 

Bedrooms  are  spacious,  well  planned,  com¬ 
pletely  appointed.  Baths  are  plural!  Cellars, 
Tansfornied  into  family  recreation  centers! 

For,  today,  as  always,  Philadelphia  keeps 
^  the  tradition  of  its  Individual  home  life. 
Today,  in  all  the  Western  World,  Philadel- 
hia  is  by  far  the  greatest  city  of  individual 
omes,  91.6%  of  its  dwellings  (U.  S.  Census) 
eing  of  the  single-family  type! 

More  single-family  dwellings  than  all  of 
York  City  and  Buffalo  combined,  more 


Here,  too — in  Philadelphia,  a  great  home 
newspaper  serves  the  manufactuer,  by  deliver¬ 
ing  his  advertising  in  its  pages  to  nearly  every 
family  group  —  lending  to  the  advertising 
message  something  of  its  own  prestige. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  reaches  78.9%  of  all 
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14— A  DVERTISING 

HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  waak  an  a^artitinq  clauification  will  ba  analyiad  in 
Htaaa  columns.  Sinca  pra^caNy  aH  advartisin^  finally  canton 
on  a  ratail  outlat,  thasa  studios  should  ba  of  aquai  intarast 
to  national  as  wall  as  local  advartisan. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  46.  Who  Sells  National  Advertising  for 
Newspapers? 


FEW  UNES  OF  BUSIl^  TODAY  be  sold  the  program-the  company  ~  -  -  -  manufacturing  plants,  chain  stiT 

r":?  '■2S;  “<1  "»‘«y  we  Ld  .dver-  «».  as  Owy  obUin  more  aufi 

sents  both  the  buyer  and  the  ^ller  a  vice-president,  the  advertismg  >  they  become  a  very  definite  stuX 

for  the  simple  reason  that  It  ^almost  director,  the  company  tre^urer,  and  fhe  Actual  sale  of  newspaper  block  for  the  salesman  who  2 
impossible  for  any  individual  or  one  or  more  of  the  top  ranking  ^les-  P  P^  „„thing  more  than  a  rate  card  2 

group  of  individuals  to  act  in  both  men.  Each  is  daily  influenced  by  P  ’  sales  promotion  on  the  marl^r^ 

capacities.  Yet,  less  than  50  years  ago  magazine  solicitations,  radio  solicita-  what  Miaht  Be  Done  few  government  statistics, 

hundreds  of  publishers  of  magazines,  Uons,  outdoor,  street  cars,  and  an  i  uym  oe  .  .u  u  ■ 

r4ai1\r  nt^wcnanAriQ.  farm  naner.s  and  armv  of  direct  mail  salesmen.  The  DURING  the  oast  two  years  some  of  Many  are  coming  to  the  belief  lia 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISH  Ep,  yO 

|to  make  up  a  fool-proof  list  of  100  Just  as  soon  as  the  publuhcr  W 
Inewspapers  that  will  satisfy  first,  his  proof  that  a  given  formula  is  succtj. 

Iclient;  second,  the  jobbers;  third,  the  ful,  he  is  passing  this  informaticii, 
|wholesalers;  ifourth,  the  chain  store  to  advertising  agents  and  his  own ««. 
buyers;  fifth,  the  selling  organization;  resentatives.  At  first  glance,  this  di. 
and  sixth,  the  advertising  director  and  seem  like  a  slow,  laborious  and  » 
the  sales  manage*.  During  the  past  nec€‘ssary  piece  of  work  but  the  4. 
t«i  years,  advertising  agencies  have  vertiser  who  signs  the  checks  todni 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  build  becoming  increasingly  skeptical,  crb-  9  ^ 
and  sell  to  their  clients  large  news-  cal,  cynical  and  inquisitive.  Duringth 
paper  schedules,  and  few  of  them  last  seven  years  thousands  of 
have  been  able  to  keep  their  clients  nnen  have  walk^  out  of  our  bctte 
in  daily  newspapers  year  after  year,  colleges  with  diplomas  stating  thn 
III  addition  to  all  these  handicaps,  are  market  engineers,  research 
most  agents  are  of  the  belief  that  the  neers,  production  engineers,  distribu. 
most  expensive  department  in  their  Aon  engineers,  etc.  These  young  nat 
business  is  the  production,  sale,  check-  n^ay  today  be  found  in  all  linet  d 
ing,  and  billing  of  newspaper  sched-  businesses  —  deparment  stores,  aojll 


for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  almost  director,  the  company  treasurer,  and 
impossible  for  any  individual  or  one  or  more  of  the  top  ranking  sales- 


group  of  individuals  to  act  in  both  men.  Each  is  daily  influenced  by 

capacities.  Yet,  less  than  50  years  ago  magazine  solicitations,  radio  solicita-  ♦  M'  b*  Tt  n 

hundreds  of  publishers  of  magazines,  tions,  outdoor,  street  cars,  and  an  ivugnt  Be  Done 


daily  newspapers,  farm  papers  and  army  of  direct  mail  salesmen.  The  DURING  the  past  two  years  some  of  via  y  a  e  com  ng  10  me  belief  lia 
weeklies  sold  to  an  individual  or  a  correspondence  these  men  handle  each  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  ,  bureau  and  some  fact-findisj 

group  of  individuals  a  blanket  amount  day,  their  interviews  with  customers,  newspaper  men  in  the  U.  S.  have  spent  organization  must  be  set  up  to  answi 
of  white  space  and  then  permitted  and  the  luncheon  conversations  they  their  time  and  considerable  money  “  these  young  men.  ht 

the  broker,  or  advertising  agent  as  he  hold  with  friends  in  other  lines  of  trying  to  develop  a  central  bureau  or  raj /  comes  to  a  close,  daily  newgapB 
was  later  called,  to  offer  this  white  business,  all  contribute  to  a  confusion  clearing  house  where  the  agency  and  pubu^ers  vvho  are  somewfut  po. 
space  at  various  prices.  of  ideas  that  makes  for  a  very  difficult  his  client  might  come  and  get  fre-  P‘®xed  about  their  Profits  for  ig 

In  the  early  days,  an  advertising  sale  when  the  account  executive  or  quently,  unbiased,  authentic  inf  or-  cpuld,  we  believe,  prohtaWy  make  tw 
agency  might  make  a  contract  with’  the  agency  head  submits  his  program  mation  about  daily  newspapers.  Out  s»nple  resolutions  lor  — 
a  group  of  farm  papers  for  a  year  or  for  a  coming  season  or  a  coming  year,  of  this  research  and  dozens  of  meet-  dewiop  succe^  a* 


years,  pay  a  flat  price  for  so  many 

pages  and  then  offer  this  white  space  The  Agent's  Ammunition 


ings  has  come  the  United  Front— the  histories  out  of  their  local  advertiati 
only  organization  now  in  existence  'J^P^rtment. 


magazine  field,  general  magazines  funds,  can  obtain  through  his  own 
and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  daily  research  department  from  101  sources 


so  wishes,  and  if  he  has  sufficient  ^.jjgnt  ^ 

nds,  can  obtain  through  his  own  individual  publish- 


newspapers. 

Many  circulations  of  these  pub 


conducting  intensive  re- 

most  of  the  basic  information  pertam-  work  in  their  own  markets. 


during  the  past  two  years. 


INFLUENCE  THE  ZONE  OF  AFFLUENCE 


to  manufacturers  at  various  prices.  tHe  ADVERTISING  AGENT  if  he  render  a  complete  and  con-  Support  the  United  Front  Movemm 

Many  circulations  of  these  pub-  ^  to  everv^*market"™to*°which  Ws  ^^rch  work  in  their  own  markets.  The  observations  recorded  here  an 
lishers  were  built  through  premiums,  client  onerates  But  the  met  nf  a<5  Starting  with  their  own  neighbors —  the  result  of  more  than  one  hundrei 
gifts  and,  in  some  instances,  im-  sembling  this  information  freouentlv  advertisers— they  are  finding  out  meetings  with  advertising  agenda 

portant  subscribers  were  kept  on  a  keeping  it  up-to-date,  is  a  rather  ex-  better  use  their  own  papers.  during  the  past  two  years. 

mailing  list  indefinitely.  They  never  pensive  operation.  True,  his  space  i - 

paid  anything  for  their  subscriptions,  buyer  has  circulations,  costs,  hundreds 
salesman  offering  white  space  Qf  pieces  of  literature  about  various 


'^e  salesman  offering  white  space  q£  pieces  of  literature  about  various 
in  these  various  publications  fre-  niarkets,  competitive  information  that 
quently  quoted  circulations  far  m  ex-  g  beginner  is  difficult  to  compre- 
cess  of  the  bona  fide  paid  subscrip-  bend,  to  say  the  least.  Before  us, 
tion  list.  This  continued  until  the  write  this  column,  are  three 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  became  portfolios  with  supporting  data  for 
an  actuality  and  until  advertisers  three  dailies  in  a  city  of  almost  a 
forced  the  broker  to  align  himself  niillion  population.  For  years,  one 
either  with  the  buyer  or  the  seller.  Qf  these  papers  has  outsold  the  other 
GraduaUy  there  were  developed  two  two  papers  in  practically  every  classi¬ 
ng  ^ou^:  (a)  Advertking  agents  fication  but  there  must  be  some  excuse 

who  bought  space  and  (b)  the  na-  for  people  buying  the  other  two  pa- 
tional  representative  of  the  publica-  pgrs.  Yet,  an  examination  of  these 
tion  who  sold  space.  three  presentations  would  lead  the 

beginner  to  believe  that  two  of  these 
Agents  As  Secondary  Salesmen  papers  had  no  excuse  for  their  exist- 
ROBERT  GUERNSEY,  statistician  for  ence.  An  analysis  of  selling  presenta- 
Media  Records,  stated  in  this  pub-  tions  from  other  cities  is  practically 
lication,  Nov.  27,  1937,  that  newspaper  identical. 

linage  today  is  divided  as  follows:  The  agent,  who  has  two  problems 

56.3%  retail  advertising;  23.5%  gen-  each  day:  (a)  ‘How  can  I  hold  and 
eral  and  automotive;  16.7%  classified;  increase  the  linage  of  my  present  cus- 


3.5%  financial  and  legal. 


tomers?”  and  (b)  “How  may  I  obtain 


The  general  and  automotive  linage  new  business?”,  finds  it  very  difficult 
the  daily  newspaper  receives  has  its 
origin  in  three  sources:  (a)  the  na-  p' 

tional  advertiser  himself  who  arbi-  p 

trarily  decides  he  is  going  to  use  news-  ^ 

papers,  (b)  the  national  representatives  V 

of  the  newspapns  who  are  constantly  A  ^ 

urging  the  use  of  newspapers  as  ^  "  * 

against  other  media,  and  (c)  adver-  „  . 

tisinir  agencies  who  beUeve  their  circulation 

mmg  agencies  wtm  ueueve  tnen  Baltimore  sun  (Mominr  and 

clients  money  wiU  be  better  spent  m  Evening  iaeuea)  lor  the  month  of 

newspapers  rather  than  in  other 

Anyone  who  has  sat  in  a  manu-  November,  1937 

facttu:er’s  office  with  his  directors  or 

Im  advertising  committee  and  gwie  This  reprerenu  a  rain  of  4.398  over 

through  the  various  stages  of  research,  Movemher.  1936  ...  The  Sunday  Sun 

copy>  production,  art  work,  and  final  circuiaUon  averared  212.1M  per  Sunday 

submission  of  a  complete  newspaper  tor  the  month  of  November,  1937 — a 

campaign  knows  that  every  line  of  ad-  ***0  of  4,837  over  November,  1936. 

vertising  finally  run  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  has  its  origin  in  this  meeting.  Eotrything  in  Mtimora 


Farm  Incomes  Have 
Boosted  Bank  Debits  in  Oklahoma'* 


This  repreaenu  a  rain  of  4,398  over 
November,  1936  .  ,  ,  The  Sunday  Sun 
circulation  averared  212,194  per  Sunday 
for  the  month  of  November,  1937 — a 
rain  of  4,837  over  November,  1936. 


•Wlnenm  .  .  a 
cone  of  new  wealth  where 
bnyinr  U  brisk. 


A  60%  gain  in  Oklahoma  City  bank  deWt* 
during  September  heralded  a  buying 
that  promisee  to  extend  well  into  Sprh^.  ^ 
suiting  from  10  months’  farm  marketlag 
$30,000,000  above  the  1930  figure,  new  vsen 
is  making  Oklahomani  responsiTe  buyen  • 
and  the  Oklahoma  City  market  a  g<>ed_»*T 
area.  •  In  this  area,  the  Oklahoman  ana  Twe; 
offer  thorough,  effective  coverage  at  the  lev*» 
milline  in  the  State! 


Evnrything  in  Bmltimon 
Rnoalvt  Armand 


The  Agency's  Part 

PLACE  YOURSELF  in  one  of  these 
meetings.  Assume  that  there  are 
five  committee  members  who  must 


THE  nnmk  SUN 

Mornuig  Evening  Sunday 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


■Mt  OKLAHOMA  FO«LliHIHt 


THE  EARMER-STOCKMAN  •  MISTLETOE  EXPRESS  O  RAO'O 
NATIONAL  AIKRISINTATIVI  [  KAT:  JfICIAL  AOVIRT  JINC  ACI’’  ^ 


/ 


ere  more  new  passenger  cars 
are  sold  everjf  jfear 


sells  in  the  city.  Almost  2  to  1 . .  .This  is  the  great 
circle  where  the  Herald  Tribune  is  a  recognized  leader 
among  the  families  who  buy  and  buy  new  cars . . .  And 
this  is  the  year  in  which  the  auto  makers  published 
more  full  run  new  passenger  car  advertising  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  than  in  any  other  newspaper  in  New 
York  .  .  .  From  this  New  York,  more  sales  in  1938. 


JL  JLere  is  the  New  York  where  new  passen¬ 
ger  cars  are  sold  in  increasingly  large  numbers  every 
year  ...  It  shows  the  homeland  of  thousands  of 
suburban  dealers  who  sell  for  the  major  motor 
makers  in  the  New  York  market.  They  are  pro¬ 
ducing  the  business  that  means  business  in  Detroit 
and  Toledo  and  Pittsburgh  and  Gary  and  Akron  and 
points  North,  East,  South  and  West . . .  The  market  they 
sell  in  is  the  New  York  Suburbs — with  the  accent  on 
the  suburbs.  It  is  the  suburbs  where,  as  the  years  go 
on,  the  motor  industry  sells  a  bigger  and  bigger  per¬ 
cent  of  its  new  oassenner  cars.  Far  more  than  it 


NEW  YORK 


IKcralb 


STtibune 


NEW  YORKi  Main  OHicai  330  Watt  4ltt  Stroal.  CHICAGO.  DETIOIT,  ST.  LOUIS:  Otborn, 
Scolara,  Maakar  &  Co.  BOSTON:  M.  1.  Tylar.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES.  SEATTLE. 
PORTLAND;  Fangar-HoM  Co.,  Ltd.  PARIS:  Europoon  Edition,  Now  York  Harold  Tribuna 
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Roto  Linage  Goes  Up  18.7‘ 
in  First  Eleven  Months 


Associated  Finds  1938 
Making  Record  Start 


CHICAGO.  Dec.  23.  —  Newspaper 
rotogravure  advertising  continued  its 
upward  surge  in  1937.  with  prospects 
of  approximating  12.500.000  lines,  ac¬ 
cording  to  unofficial  estimates  this 
week.  For  the  fir.st  11  months  this 
year,  total  rotogravure  linage  in  ap¬ 
proximately  70  newspapers  amounted 
to  11,059,541  as  compared  with  9,315.- 
737  in  1936.  it  was  reported  by  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Corporation.  The  gain 
was  18.7G.  Thus  in  11  months,  roto 
advertising  equaled  1931  volume  car¬ 
ried  in  nearly  90  rotogravure  sections. 

National  rotogravure  led  local  roto 
copy  in  total  linage  for  the  11-month 
period.  National  linage  amounted  to 
7,031,072  for  the  first  11  months  this 
year  compared  with  5.697,753  in  1936. 
Local  gravure  aggregated  4,028,469 
lines  in  the  same  period  this  year,  as 
contrasted  with  3,617,984  a  year  ago. 

Monotone  continues  to  overshadow 
color  roto,  although  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  use  color  rotogravure  adver¬ 
tising  in  greater  amounts.  A  six- 
month  comparison  on  color  roto  linage 
shows  that  582,420  lines  were  used  in 
color  gravure  this  year  as  compared 
with  473,832  in  the  corresponding  six 
months  last  year.  This  comparison  of 
course  does  not  include  December,  a 
month  when  color  gravure  copy  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy. 

1938  Oiiilook  Good 
Those  famiUar  with  rotogravure 
prospects,  report  that  conditions  are 
better  today  for  increased  roto  linage 
than  at  any  time  since  1929.  when  the 
peak  of  rotogravure  advertising  was 
attained.  They  refer  to  the  Sunday 
roto  section  as  the  “new  picture  medi¬ 
um  in  America,’’  declaring  introduc¬ 
tion  of  continuity  picture  technique 
has  done  much  to  increase  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  a  section  already  high  in  at¬ 


tention  value.  They  also  point  out 
that  success  of  national  picture  maga¬ 
zines,  such  as  Life  and  Look,  can  be 
largely  attributed  to  their  adoption  of 
the  roto  supplement  idea.  Newspa¬ 
pers,  they  contend,  still  have  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  over  national  picture 
magazines  in  that  exclusive  local  fea¬ 
tures  can  be  created  by  roto  editors. 
A  Kimberly-Clark  survey  shows  that 
94  per  cent  of  newspaper  roto  editors 
are  using  picture  .sequence  to  some 
degree. 


San  Franci.sco,  Dec.  20. — Termina¬ 
tion  of  a  linage  recession  marking  the 
final  quarter  of  1937  is  assured  for 
opening  months  of  19.38  if  advance  or¬ 
ders  received  by  A.ssociated  Color  of 
San  Franci.sco  can  be  taken  as  an  in¬ 
dicator,  E.  A.  Holman,  president,  re¬ 
ported. 

De.spite  failure  of  the  final  quarter 
linage  to  keep  pace  with  gains  made 
throughout  the  first  nine  months  of 
1937,  the  Associated  Color  volume  for 
1937  has  set  a  new  record,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
man  advised  further. 


100  New  National  Advertiters 


On  the  box  office  side,  more  than  ICO 
new  national  advertisers  have  been 
added  to  newspaper  roto  sections  this 
year,  compared  with  72  new  national 
accounts  in  1936. 


The  number  of  newspapers  publish¬ 
ing  roto  sections  remains  close  to  the 
70  mark.  While  a  few  papers  have 
dropped  their  supplements,  several 
have  added  roto,  notably  the  southern 
group,  making  the  total  68  in  number 
with  an  aggregate  weekly  circulation 
of  more  than  15,500,000. 


After  10  months  of  continued  gains 
over  the  corresponding  periods  in 
1936,  rotogravure  advertising  in  No¬ 
vember  dropped  10%.  However,  there 
were  five  Sundays  in  November,  1936, 
as  compared  with  four  Sundays  last 
month. 


Total  gravure  linage  amounted  to 

I. 262,349  in  November,  a  decrease  of 
140,457  from  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  National  gravure  dropped  to 
816,732,  a  slump  of  102,560  lines,  or 

II. 1%.  Local  gravure  held  up  fairly 
well  with  a  total  of  445,617,  a  decrease 
of  37,897  from  November,  1936,  or  7.8% 
Monotone  again  led  color  roto  with  a 
total  of  1,141,238  as  compared  with 
120,111  in  colorgravure. 


"Forward-looking  optimism  is  again 
being  displayed  by  business,’’  Mr.  Hol¬ 
man  stated.  "There  is  confidence  in 
the  future,  and  this  confidence  is 
based  on  a  feeling  of  security.  It  re¬ 
places  a  feeling  of  fear  that  cropped 
out  during  the  final  three  months  of 
1937. 

“In  the  last  60  days  we  have  received 
more  contracts  than  in  any  other 
similar  period  of  our  history.  Con¬ 
tracts  on  hand  or  definitely  assured 
already  guarantee  that  business  for 
January  and  February,  and  possibly 
for  March,  will  be  greater  than  for 
those  months  of  last  year. 

“Included  in  these  are  several  new 
accounts. 

“For  that  matter,  1937  was  a  record 
year  for  us.  While  the  last  quarter 
showed  a  percentage  loss  of  0.03  per 
cent,  with  December  off  8  per  cent,  the 
total  linage  for  the  year  was  25.1  per 
cent  above  that  of  1938.” 

N«w  Bareau  Started 


around  51  per  cent  of  the  total,  «itl 
49  per  cent  in  comic  sections.  Each^ 
the  newspapers  served  by  Associate 
Color  makes  up  its  own  magarine 

A.ssociated  Color  also  handles  sosa 
black  and  white  copy  for  the  magj. 
zines,  but  virtually  all  of  the  linage  ^ 
color  copy.  Plates  arc  prepared  b 
Associated  Press. 

Chief  development  of  A.ssociate(i 
Color  during  1937  has  been  the  intro, 
duction  of  a  trade  ex  en.sion  depan- 
ment  staff  working  throughout  the 
Pacific  Coast  urea.  Bureau  memb^ 
under  the  direction  of  E.  A.  Allen,  whe! 
has  been  with  Associated  Color  for 
three  years,  constantly  contact  Co® 
jobbers,  retailers  and  wholesalers 
They  advise  them  of  campaign  plau 
and  cooperate  with  them  in  the  pro- 
motion  of  sales  moves.  A  great  future 
for  this  type  of  promotion  is  seen  bv 
Mr.  Holman  on  the  basis  of  result 
obtained  through  the  Associated  Color 
department. 


1937  Big  Year  for 
Spedol  Services 


continued  front  page  7 


reflect  itself  in  the  circulations  of  the 
papers  carrying  the  tabloid  size  sec¬ 
tions. 

"The  interest  and  response  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  have  been  en¬ 
thusiastic.” 


New  Paper  Contract 
By  Heorst  Company 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Dec.  23 — Canada’s  No¬ 
vember  exports  of  newsprint  paper 
amounted  to  6,312,840  cwt.  Valued  at 
$11,572,240  compared  with  5,916,653 
cwt.  at  $10,430,246  in  November,  1936, 
the  dominion  bureau  of  statistics  re¬ 
ported  today.  United  States  took 
5,104,613  cwt.,  the  United  Kingdom 
304,967,  Argentina  270,041,  New  Zea¬ 
land  144,816,  and  Australia  126,534. 

Announcement  is  made  by  A.  Stew¬ 
art  McNichols,  president  of  Lake  St. 
John  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  that 
a  contract  has  definitely  been  entered 
Into  between  that  company  and  the 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Corporation, 
a  Hearst  paper  buying  organization, 
covering  the  sale  of  100,000  tons  of 
newsprint  annually  for  five  years  from 
Jan.  1,  1938,  with  the  usual  mutual 
safeguards  and  guarantees  including 
provision  for  cancellation  after  two 
years,  conditional  upon  12  months’ 
prior  notice. 

The  contract  covers  practically  the 
full  output  of  the  company’s  mill  at 
Dolbeau  and  superseded  a  previous 
contract,  disposing  of  the  mill’s  output 
to  the  same  customer  which  was  put 


BONUS 


Louisville  business  will  close 
the  year  1937  with  a  7.5% 
increase  over  1936  in  retail 
sales  and  a  gain  of  I  I  %  in 
wholesale  business.  Industrial 
employment  and  payrolls  are 
much  greater  than  a  year 
ago  and  early  prices  indicate 
that  farmers  will  receive  at 
least  $3,000,000  more  for 
their  tobacco  crop  than  last 
year.  This  one  effective 
medium  delivers  your  sales 
message  to  the  buyers  of  this 
prospering  market  .  .  . 

Courter-H^ournal 

The  Louisville  Times 

WH  AS 


Cigarette  Campaigns 
Likely  in  January 


Associated  Color  places  advertising 
in  both  comic  and  Sunday  magazine 
sections  of  newspapers  in  the  12  larg¬ 
est  cities  of  the  far  West,  Mr.  Holman 
explained.  The  magazine  linage  ran 


Chances  are  that  January  will  find 
three  and  possibly  all  four  of  the 
leading  cigarettes  using  newspaper 
space  on  a  large  scale,  newspapermen 
said  this  week. 

Chesterfield  and  Camel  cigarettes, 
which  have  been  the  mainstay  of  thb 
classification,  are  counted  on  to  con¬ 
tinue,  with  large  schedules.  It  m 
understood  to  be  possible  that  Ches¬ 
terfield  would  shorten  its  list. 

In  addition,  American  Tobacco  is 
expected  to  start  a  campaign  for 
Luckies. 

Old  Gold,  whose  Icist  big  newqiapei 
campaign  was  on  its  recent  contest 
may  also  have  a  new  schedule,  news¬ 
papermen  reported. 


through  in  1927  and  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Price  at  which  the  newsprint  will  be  : 
sold  will  be  that  which  governs  the  \ 
Canadian  industry  at  the  time  deliver¬ 
ies  are  made. 


BIG  KELVINATOR  DRIVE 

Sam  C.  Mitchell,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Kelvinator  division  of  Nash- 
Kelvinator  Corporation,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  his  company  will 
use  more  newspaper  space  in  1938 
than  ever  before.  “Naturally,”  he 
added,  “the  additional  space  will  be 
placed  at  national  rates  through  our 
advertising  agency.  However,  we 
have  not  dropped  dealer  allowances, 
despite  reports  to  that  effect.” 


NEA  Service^  lnc> 


The  cartoon  above  was  prepared  especially  for  this  greeting  by 
Clark,  who  draws  "Side  Glances”  and  the  Sunday  page,  “Carnlvw- 


/ 


f 


INCREASE  OF  AMOUNT, 


DEVELOPMENT 


The  latest  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufacturers 
(1935)  showed  that  Detroit  (Wayne 
County)  wage-earners  received  3.67%  of 
the  total  United  States  payroll  and  repre¬ 
sented  1.95%  of  U.  S.  employed  personnel. 
These  figures  are  exceeded  only  hy  New 
York  and  Chicago.  Judged  hy  payroll  and 
persons  employed,  Detroit  is  America’s 
Third  Market,  a  peculiarly  favorable  field 
for  both  local  and  national  advertisers. 

The  Detroit  News  provides  the  one 
additional  factor  that  makes  metropolitan 
Detroit  such  an  uniquely  favorable  field: 
The  News  reaches  63^2%  of  Detroit’s  news- 
paper-reading  homes,  42%  of  the  homes 
taking  no  other  newspaper.  It  is  the  recog¬ 
nized  medium  for  selling  in  the  active 
Detroit  market. 


Something  of  tremendous  importance  has 
been  going  on  in  Detroit.  Stripped  of 
verbiage  and  details,  the  story  can  he  told 
in  these  words : 

To  take  care  of  increasing  business, 
Detroit  industries  have  been  expanding 
at  the  rate  of  S100,000,000  diiring  the 
year  19.37. 

This  epic  tlevelopment  indicates  different 
things  to  different  |>eople.  It  shows,  for 
example,  a  profound  confi«lence  in  Detroit’s 
industrial  destiny.  It  proves  that  the  world 
is  demanding  increasing  amounts  of 
Detroit’s  products. 

To  advertisers,  the  great  significance  of 
this  grow  th  lies  in  the  numher  and  contents 
of  the  pay  envelopes  distributed  annually 
in  Detroit. 


•  JS’eir  York,  I.  A.  KLEIN,  INC.  Chicago,  J.  E.  LUTZ 

WE  SEND  YOU  THE  COMPLETE  STORY  OF  DETROIT'S  $100,000,000  EXPANSION  PROGRAM7 
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The  following  review  is  by  Hudson  i''s*  ®  1‘ttle  more  of  himself  than  he  can  really 
Hawley,  former  correspondent  in  Paris,  *>>“'•'-  ^  “'"t.  For  .t  is 

„  «  1.  j  T  j  not  enough  to  get  the  story  ;  you  must  recog- 

Roirie,  Geneva,  Berlin  and  LiOndon,  which  stories  you  dare  not  forget.  I  do 

now  with  King  Features,  New  York.  not  know  a  good  correspondent  in  the  foreign 
A  oTT  HIT  A  TiT^T  A  T  *1*  ticld  who  does  iiot  work  on  his  nerves^  nor 

^  MARRIAGE,  Lilian  would  willingly  change  his  profession 

T.,  with  her  scintillating  yet  so  any  other.  And  we  wives  sit  around  in 
motherly  book,  “Journalist’s  Wife”  strange  countries,  waiting  till  the  assignment 
(William  Morrow  &  Co.,  New  York),  is  finished  and  our  men  come  home.  Often 
deserves  far  more  than  the  usual  *'0"®  when  we  most  need  comfort,  always  un¬ 
kindly  treatment  meted  out  by  Editor 

-  T%_  a.  xi-  I-  I!  hardly  unpacked  but  they  must  be  dragged 

“  P^f-fSHER  to  those  who  write,  from  ,,,,1  again;  the  welcome  has  not  died  on  our 
the  inside,  about  our  gentlest  yet  lips  and  we  must  whisper  g^bye.  Then  the 
tOU^est  craft.  old  excitement  flares,  there  is  the  rush  to  get 

Author  En9lith-Born  everything  ready;  always  improvising  and 

*  adapting,  always  working  against  time — (Can 

For  as  the  English-born  spouse  of  I  possibly  get  the  laundry  hack?)— but,  as 
Edgar  Ansell  Mowrer  of  the  Chicago  I’aul  prophesied  to  me  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
Daily  News,  she  has  stuck  all  these  century  ago,  we  don’t  have  a  dull  life.” 
years  to  that  sterling  Valiant-for-  ^ 

Truth,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sick- 

see  what  we  fellows 

ne^  and  m  health,  ^d  has  undoubt-  Lilian’s  and  Edgar’s 

^nlv  oav^n  hic  riiaa*an  nlH  n<»r»lr  manv  ° 


Buffalo  is  a  busy  city  .  .  .  thriving  shops  flank  street: 
in  shopping  sections  serving  people  in  each  strata  ot 
life.  Streets  buzz  with  autos  day  and  night.  More 
new  cars  were  sold  in  Buffalo  and  Erie  county  in  1935 
than  in  any  of  seventeen  states. 


ful  homes  for  him  in  Rome,  Berlin,  "Boy  Moots  Girl"  Thomo 

and  Paris.  Her  salon  at  Geneva  dur-  1.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  pick  up  refined 
ing  League  of  Nations  sessions  has  looking  foreign  girls  on  a  railway 
been  an  international  magnet  for  all  journey.  That’s  the  “Boy  Meets  Girl” 
sorts  of  premiers  and  plenipotentiar-  theme-song  of  “Journalist’s  Wife.”  If 
ies.  And  she  has  roughed  it  with  him  Edgar  hadn’t  well,  there  wouldn’t 
in  lots  of  uncivilized  spots,  oblivious  have  been  any  book,  any  charming 
to  bugs,  bathlessness  and  blandish-  interiors  to  lure  the  great  and  news¬ 
men  ts.  Her  chapter  on  their  screech-  possessing  mighties  of  the  earth  into, 
ing  and  scratching  experiences  in  Al-  any  Diana  Jane,  possibly  no  Chicago 
bania  is  worth  the  volume’s  price.  News  foreign  service! 

It’s  a  unique  pleasure  for  an  Editor  2.  Don’t  despise  a  bald-headed  man 
&  Publisher  contributor  to  write  about  haranguing  a  crowd  just  because  he’s 
a  Mowrer  who  hasn’t  won  a  Pulitzer  an  unknown  Milanese  Socialist.  He 
prize — yet.  Edgar,  Lilian’s  husband,  may  turn  out  to  be  Mussolini.  That’s 
and  Paul  Scott,  her  brother-in-law,  how  Edgar  made  one  of  his  first  price- 
have  been  copping  that  and  other  less  contacts,  just  on  the  tip  of  a  hotel 
journalistic  laurels  so  often  in  the  past  porter  to  go  to  a  meeting, 
quarter  century  that  outside  of  the  3.  Don’t  ever  let  a  fellow  newspa- 
Daily  News  office  (and  the  clients  of  perman  down — witness  how  Edgar 
its  foreign  service)  a  story  contain-  saved  the  job  of  a  poor  Italian  col- 
ing  the  word  “MOWRER”  is  very  league  by  going  to  bat  for  the  authen- 
apt  to  be  spiked  as  routine.  (They  ticity  of  a  memorable  interview  with 
always  made  good,  dam  ’em!)  But  a  Very  High  Personage  (pp.  107  et 
this  book,  by  the  helpmeet  of  the  seq.),  and  how,  by  resigning  as  presi- 
sturdy  battler  for  fair  play,  the  loyal  dent  of  the  Foreign  Press  Association 
colleague  and  friend  who  is  Edgar  in  Berlin,  he  saved  the  life  and  liveli- 
Mowrer,  is  bigger  than  a  “BO  must.”  hood  of  another  man. 

It’s  a  “must”  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  4.  Have  your  nerve  with  you.  al- 
present  for  every  newspaper  man’s  ways.  The  story  of  how  Edgar  got  on 
wife  in  this  broad  country,— just  to  the  groimd  floor  of  the  Genoa  confer- 
insure  peace  in  the  household,  to  teach  ence  by  posing  as  a  Finn  or  Esthonian 
the  little  woman  not  to  get  excited  delegate  (he  could)  because  the  press 
when  the  breadwinner  doesn’t  come  gallery  was  jammed,  is  just  too  fimny 
home  on  time,  not  to  get  sore  because  to  quote, 
the  county  clerk  or  commissioner  of  Lucky  Blighters! 

deeds  or  traffic  cop  has  given  Husband  5.  Be  kind  to  your  big  brother,  if 
a  bad  grouch.  Helenmaria,  Edgar  has  he’s  in  the  business  too.  Witness: 
had  far  narrower  squeaks  than  99%  of 
us — yet  Lilian,  apparently,  has  never 
used  the  rolling  pin  on  him.  And 
now  they  can  both  laugh  at  the  dic¬ 
tators  who  tried  to! 

Soothus  Huorthstonu  Heartaches 

Yes,  you  wives  of  newspapermen 
who  read  this  indispensable  trade  or¬ 
gan  from  cover  to  cover  (oh,  yes  you 
do,  because  he  always  comes  home  too 
tired  ever  to  tell  you  anything  about 
his  business,  and  it’s  your  only  way 
of  checking  up  on  him),  this  volume 
will  soothe  many  a  hearthstone  heart¬ 
ache.  Those  of  you  safe  in  Middle  or 
Far  Western  or  Deep  South  homes  will 
find  your  anxieties  about,  say,  the 
lobster-trick  poker  game  fading  to 
nothingness  beside  what  Lilian  has 
gone  through — inefficient  nursing  (and 
loss)  of  babies,  in  certain  countries, 
physical  danger  ever  lurking  over  the 
beloved  one’s  head,  trials  with  for¬ 
eign  languages  and  servants  and  their 
customs,  sudden  orders  to  shift  base 
and  uproot  a  young  daughter’s  school¬ 
ing.  Woman-like, 


Great  auto  factories  of  Buffalo  are  also  busy  ... 
completed  cars  stream  forth  from  swift  moving  pro¬ 
duction  lines  to  all  great  cities  of  the  East.  Man\ 
port  of  Buffalo  by  boat  and  are  tran: 


cars  arrive  in 
shipped  to  all  points 


A  Stable  Market . . . 

Rhode  Island:  680,000  consumers, 
92%  urban,  4th  highest  family  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  all  states,  $246,000,0010 
annual  retail  sales  .  .  .  stabilized  by 
diversified  industry. 

And  A  Dominant  Newspaper 

Journal-Bulletin:  150,000  copies  daily, 
94%  coverage  of  all  families  in  A.B.C. 
Providence,  about  3  out  of  4  families 
in  Rhode  Island  as  a  whole  .  .  .  the 
most  able  to  buy. 


Buffalo  read  the  Buffalo 


let  us  turn  to¬ 
gether  to  the  last  page — No.  404 — of 
this  journalistically  memorable  book, 
and  read: 

“For  a  journalist  these  days  knows  no 
tranquillity:  always  he  is  called  upon  to  give 


bight  out  ot  ten  tamilies  in 
Evening  News,  Western  New  York's  Home  newspap®^' 


Successful  merchandisers  have  found  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  the  outstanding  medium  in  this  rich  market 


Journal-Bulletin 


OR  DECEMBER  2  5,  1937 
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NORTH 


CARO  LINA 


IT’S  A  HAPPY  CHRISTMAS 
IN  THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE 


What  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina 


to  the  world! 


Over  $900,000,000  *  Income 

to  North  Carolinians  in  1937 


♦Speaking  before  the  North  Carolina  Society  in  Washington  a  few  nights  ago,  Clyde  R. 
Hoey,  governor  of  the  Old  North  State,  told  impressively  of  Tarheel  progress.  Here  is  an 
excerpt  we  know  will  Interest  Editor  &  Publisher  readers. 


Gov.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

4  if  I  ’^HE  total  income  of  the  people  of  the  State 
A  this  year  will  exceed  $900,000,000 — rather 
equitably  divided  between  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  construction,  the 
professions,  and  business. 

“The  population  continues  to  increase  so  that  we 
now  rank  twelfth  in  the  Union.  We  stand  fifth 
in  agricultural  income  and  third  in  income  from 
cash  crops — only  Texas  and  California  surpassing 
North  Carolina. 

“We  grow  everything  and  lead  the  world  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  and  textiles.  Electric 


power  abounds  at  reasonable  rates,  and  varied  in¬ 
dustries  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  these  power 
developments  by  private  enterprise.  The  farmers 
have  the  benefits  of  rural  electrification. 

“Hard  surfaced  roads  connect  every  county  seat 
and  principal  town,  and  a  State-maintained  system 
of  roads  covers  the  State.” 

North  Carolina,  then,  is  a  rather  exceptional  field, 
don’t  you  think,  for  the  advertising  campaigns 
you  are  planning  for  1938?  Ask  the  following 
papers  for  details  concerning  their  particular 
territory! 


These  NORTH  CAROLINA  Dailies  Afford  the  Most  Complete  Covera/^e 


Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Buslington  Times  News 
Chablotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Herald 


Durham  Sun 
Gastonia  Gazette 
Greensboro  News 
Greensboro  Record 
Greensville  Reflector 
Henderson  Dispatch 
Hickory  Record 


High  Point  Enterprise 
Kinston  Free  Press 
New  Bern  Sun  Journal 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Reidsville  Review 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram 
Sausbury  Post 


Tarboro  Southerner 
Wilmington  News 
Wilmington  Star 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Winston-Salem  Twin  City 
Sentinel 
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OUR  OWN  WORLD 
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self  who  so  thoroughly  squelched  the  ‘‘t  •*'«  country?  Mr  must  take  Imck  hi?  worils 
noble  viscount.  And  the  dear  vixen  ....  .  , 


dares  to  print  that  Arnold  Bennett  was 
“slightly  drunk”  that  night! 

Wholly  apart  from  its  journalistic 


**  ‘It  was  rather  a  foolish  ?tateinent.'  Kiigar 
told  him  .  .  .  ‘But  you  must  be  reasonable  .  .  . 
you  might  have  trouble  unless  you  take  that 
back.  Now  let  irte  arrange  for  someone  else 


Puritanism.  ‘Th  th  those  .  astarda  ktw  ii 
done  it,’  he  stuttered  in  his  exeitcam  ” 
indignation.” 


Story  of  a  toaltoot  Fl^ 


continued  from  uoge  18  Wholly  apart  from  its  journalistic  back.  Now  let  me  arrange  for  someone  else  Well,  s^  quotes  Edgar  himgglfl^ 
slants,  Lilian  Mowrer’s  book  is  a  «>  interview  you,  and  then  you  can  imply  that  on  aS  Using  a  So-and-so  wifli  nig 


you  spoke  before  seeing  what  I  had  written, 
an<l  revise  your  statements  somewhat.’ 

‘‘  ‘Is  that  what  _voa  would  do  under  similar 
circumstances  ?‘  demanded  Louis. 

‘‘Edgar  was  silent  a  second.  ‘I  am  not  a 


r  ..ot,..  Kii«Kt»rci  Aft«mrwrn  avpn-  vivacious,  colorful  account  of  post-  y°«  "P"!"  '  '>=td  written,  ence  to  the  very  same  peoi*. 

LiUCky  Dllgnters.  Aliemoon  agen  »'|<1  revise  your  statements  somewhat.  ,  ,, 

cies  close  at  midnight!  7®*^  so^ty  m  ^veral  European  capi-  what  yoM  would  do  under  similar  The  story  of  Edgard  MoWTCt'i 

6.  When  you  can,  relax  in  the  com-  Republitan,  ,.irciimstances?‘  demande.!  Louis.  ^nt  fight  as  president  of 

pany  of  stimulating  intellectuals  in  Pre-Hitlenan  she  touches  -Rigar  w.as  silent  a  second.  ‘I  mn  not  a  Foreign  Press  Association  to  i*#, 

other  lines  of  creative  work.  Witness  off  to  a  niwty.  Oh  that  evening  when  royal  pence,  he  said,  trying  to  make  things  just  treatment  for  the  less  f.,or,| 

the  Mowrers’  fine  friendship  with  ^  ‘"w  /  am  not  a  quitter.’ said  la, ui?  Ferdi-  members  of  it.  and  his  final  tr«gfe 

Hendrik  Christian  Andersen,  the  ^nickerl^-ker  of  INS.  _  to  Pans  for  his  own  safety  U  staHr« 

o/..,ie>«»e  riiieino  fhioir  flicxLt  uiiknown  to  cach  other,  in  a  cer-  ,  m  the  mmds  of  evervone  whohaetj 

American  sciJptor  during  tain  night  club,  and  “Red”  thought  the  y®"*  newspapermens  course  of*  events  siim 


ence  to  the  very  same  peo{rie. 

The  story  of  Edgard  Mowret'i,; 
lant  fight  as  president  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Association  to  Mqg 


otner  imes  oi  creative  worx.  wimess  ,  ,  -  .  r  u  rs  , u 

the  Mowrers’  fine  friendship  with 

Hendrik  Christian  Andersen,  the  Knickerb^ker  of  INS. 


American  sculptor,  during  their  eight 


then  unknown  to  each  other,  in  a  cer- 


l  b,  and  “Red”  thought  the 
big  blond  giant  was  trying  to  make 
them  both.  advances  to  him  and  fled! 


them  both. 

7.  Don’t  neglect  the  apparently  un¬ 
important  sources: 


wives,  get  this: 

“!  alw.'iys  work  a  «rr; 
fiOiiks.  for  invariably  tliry 


lowed  the  course  ol  events  since  1ft  I 
in  Germany.  His  brave  wife  pull. 
great  deal  ..v.i  i-aigar  ?  punches  in  her  first-hand  versiai  d 

they  run  ic«i  Iniig  in  the  g 


limiKs.  lor  invariaoiy  iiirv  run  nm  m'hk  in  me  ?.  rwm  _  ,  — w 

Iirst  draft.  ‘V.m’ll  bave  to  get  30.000  w.,rds  .  ^o^e  passages  must  be  reid  o 
out  of  that,*  ht*  saitl  to  me.  uih!  I  wt  nt  over  their  entirety.  Her  ciescriptiixi  of  ti)» 

**  forrirkiic  nicrVit  tKx*  **Vvi _» 


important  sources:  ^  Prince  of  o  Princo  tiraft.  *Vou*ll  have  to  Ktt  30,ono  words  *[■  pass^es  must  be  reediii 

Lilian  gives  a  fine  break  to  Prince  tliat,*  ht*  said  to  me.  and  I  wtnt  owr  their  entirety.  Her  uescriptitMi  of 

‘•No  good  journalist  lives  in  a  countiy  eight  Lo^jg  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  grandson  raan«»cript  again  and  again.”  famous  night  of  the  "burning  of  tic 

•gnmnd*■^u^ls■*!,f^n^^^^  oLZ  of  the  ex-Kaiser,  son  of  the  ex-Crown  We  “camel -minded  men,’’  as  Dr.  books’ 

contacts  people  occupied  in  various  i^ctivities  Prince,  who  because  he  has  Worked  for  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said  at  a  {:  /  *  ot  all  thg 

on  whose  word  he  can  rely  implicitly.  More-  Ford  is  the  most  American  of  that  in-  Princeton  party,  are  eternally  in-  ber  hiuband  went  through— and  k 

over,  a  careful  study  of  the  not-yet-suppressed  teresting  family.  Louis  Ferdinand  re-  debted  to  Mrs.  Mowrer  for  telling  us  through  plenty— she  is  ladyud 

very  small  local  papers  revealed  wdiat  terrible  fused  to  take  advantage  of  Eklgar’s  of  the  one  and  only  occasion  on  which  Christian  enough  to  sum  up: 

vdigeaiue  ""  “  offer  to  revise  or  tone  down  an  inter-  John  Elliot,  the  New  York  Herald-  ‘‘Nowhere  have  I  had  >ucb  lovely  fritad,. 


vengeance  the  Blackshirts  were  taking  on  ob- 
..linately  aiiti-Fascist  villages  .  .  .” 


John  Elliot,  the  New  York  Herald- 


8.  Don’t  let  yourself  be  swamped  by  had  inadvertently 


view,  in  which  His  Imperial  Highness  Tribune’s  austere  former  Berlin  and 


correspondent. 


your  surroundings: 


Mowrer  had  written  about  the  Third  known  to  talk  naughty.  It  was  the 


•‘Nowhere  have  I  had  >uch  lovely  friodi^ 
in  I'lermany:  hxjking  hack  on  it  all  ji  li, 
seeing  someone  you  love  go  mail — aodikkr. 
rible  things.” 


"It  is  difticult  for  a  young  journalist  not  to 
Klrntify  liimself,  to  some  extent,  with  the  land 
he  has  lived  in  so  long,  and  Edgar  had  taken 
Italy  to  his  heart.  During  the  dark  days  after 
t'aporetto  he  had  had  more  faith  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  stamina  than  many  Italians  themselves, 
and  had  felt  a  thrill  when  that  faith  was  jiisti- 
lied.  There  is  something  of  the  crusader  about 
Edgar  (plus  an  analytical  insistence  which 
makes  other  crusaders  angry!)” 


Reich.  Let  Lilian  tell  it: 

“The  Na*i  press  nas  furious.  Was 
way  for  a  German  to  speak  about  an 


LARGEST 


MORNING 


CIRCULATION 


THE  WEST 


■  Los  Angeles  Times  ■ 


night  of  the  Reichstag  fire  in  Berlin 
Was  this  the  in  1933:  — 

t  an  ‘enemy'  ‘‘fnder  such  provigralion  John  forgot  his 


Great  book,  great  lady,  great  w- 
ject,  and  great  newspaper  and  rag. 
ing  public  that  made  it  all  posaihit 


9.  Don’t  be  surprised  if,  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country,  the  exchange  rate  which 
was  once  advantageous  suddenly  goes 
sour  on  you,  and  you  find  yourself 
poor  before  you  can  wangle  an  "ad¬ 
justed  compensation”  out  of  the  home 
business  office. 

Squeicket  a  VUcoynt 

10.  Get  out  into  the  remoter  regions 
of  the  country  you’re  accredited  to,  if 
the  authorities  will  allow  you  and 
your  B.O.  will  stand  the  expense.  A 
special  like  Edgar,  who  actually  has 
week-ends,  can  do  this.  An  agency 
man,  unless  he  is  a  chief  of  bureau, 
hardly  ever. 

11.  Try  to  meet  all  sorts  of  people, 
in  every  sphere  of  life.  The  Mowrers 
seem  to  have  been  equally  at  home 
with  Prussian  Junkers  on  their  vast 
estates,  and  Socialists,  even  Commun¬ 
ists,  in  every  land.  But  you  have  to 
be  Lilian  and  Edgar  Mowrer  to  dine, 
“just  us  four”  with  Terese  and  Leon 
Blum  in  Paris  on  the  eve  of  a  cabinet 
downfall.  (Yet  she  tells  it  so  simply 
you  would  think  it  was  only  a  case  of 
the  Joneses  next  door.) 

12.  Finally,  if  you’re  the  wife  of  a 
distinguished  man  of  letters,  don’t 
allow  anybody  to  “be  lewd”  in  your 
house.  Lilian  pins  that  story  on  Dor¬ 
othy  Thompson  (see  page  222),  but  1 
have  always  heard  it  was  Lilian  her- 


The  Johnstown,  Pa. 


News  Message  No.  6 


Shoppers  of  Glosser  Brothers  Department  Store 


Glosser  Brothers  are  accustomed  to  a  crowd  like  this.  This  unusual 
establishment,  doing  a  gross  business  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  is 
known  as  “Everybody’s  Store”  and  that’s  what  it  is.  It  is  a  thrill  for 
Ad  Men  to  wander  through  Glosser  Brothers.  Hundreds  upon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  nationally  advertised  brands  are  moving  in  and  out  of  this 
store  every  day.  Dozens  of  manufacturers  and  producers  find  this 
store  a  good  place  to  start  in  Johnstown. 


Most  of  our  merchants  do  not  have  to  be  sold  advertising  in  our 
Johnstown  newspapers.  They  know  what  our  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  readers  like  and  will  buy  and  they  know  that  our  newspapers 
have  a  thorough  coverage  of  their  trade  area. 


Information,  counsel  and  suggestions  about  this  trading  zone  of 
300,000  will  be  sent  promptly.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  strangers 
who  are  making  their  first  stop  in  Johnstown. 


The  Johnstown  Tribune  The  Johnstown  Democrat 


I 
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OR 


DECEMBER  25,  1937 


Below  are  listed  a  group  oi  the  pro¬ 
gressive  home  newspapers  of 
Oklahoma 

A<la  A  ♦‘US  (E  &  Si 
MtH'  Timvs-Domorrnt  (K  &  Si 
Bartifjivillo  Examiner  (M  &  S) 
Bristow  Record  ( E I 
<'hickasha  Express  (E  &  Si 
Cushing  Citizen  (E  &  SI 
Duiu'aii  Banner  (E  &  S) 

Durant  Daily  Democrat  (El 
El  Roiio  Tribune  (E  &  Si 
Lawton  Constitution  (E  &  Si 
Manguni  Star  (E  &  SI 
Miami  ytms~Record  (E  &  Si 
MiiT-kogpc  Phoenix  &  Times-Democrai 
(M  E  &  SI 

A'*»rnian  Transcript  (E  &  Si 
Perry  Journal  (E) 

Seininole  Reporter  (E  &  Si 
Wewoka  Times  Democrat  (E  &  Si 


NEWSPAPERS 


Here  is  a  list  of  seventeen  Oklahoma  home-towns,  each,  on  the 
average,  eighty-five  miles  away  from  any  hig  city.  With  an  average  of 
more  than  200  up-to-date  retail  stores  each,  they  supply  the  daily  needs 
of  the  million  or  more  prosperous  folk  who  live  within  their  accepted 
trading  zones.  For  TO^/^c  per  line,  you  can  advertise  in  all  seventeen. 

And  for  your  ID^/oc  yon  will  get  unusually  complete  coverage - for 

all  hut  three  of  the  newspapers  listed  have  a  monopoly  of  their  territory. 

And  what  besides  their  isolation  makes  these  Oklahoma  home-towns 
such  fertile  ground  for  advertising  seed?  All  are  young,  hustling,  grow¬ 
ing — full  of  wants  and  ahle  to  satisfy  them.  For  example:  Fourteen  of 
our  home-towns  are  county-seats.  One  is  in  a  county  that  rates  fifth 
in  all  the  United  States  for  cotton  jirodnction — crops  worth  $60,000,000 
(a  10-year  average).  In  addition,  it  has  railroad  shops,  grain  elevators, 
two  large  cotton  compresses — a  $10,000,000  yearly  output  of  flour,  feeds 
and  cotton  oil  products.  A  second,  in  the  heart  of  the  oil  fields,  is  the 
home  of  .3  large  independent  oil  companies,  employs  1,600  men  with  a 
payroll  of  $12,000,000,  with  14  manufacturers  of  oil  and  gas  products, 
zinc  smelting,  and  oil  well  supplies,  besides  agriculture  and  stock  raising. 

But.  to  he  brief,  a  third  has  10  manufacturing  plants  and  17  wholesale 
houses;  a  fourth,  2  flour  mills,  each  with  a  capacity  in  excess  of  1,000 
barrels  daily;  a  fifth,  mines  producing  40 of  America’s  lead  and  zinc; 
a  sixth  is  center  of  the  largest  oil  field  in  the  country— producing  176.000 
barrels  daily.  A  seventh  is  the  second  largest  shipping  point  in  the  State. 

The  equally  interesting  story  of  the  balance  of  the  seventeen,  and  of 
still  other  Oklahoma  non-metropolitan  markets  served  by  excellent  news¬ 
papers.  will  be  sent  upon  request  by  their  national  representatives  who 
have  offices  near  you. 

Don't  fail  to  include  the  hig,  prosperous,  accessible  State  of  Okla¬ 
homa  in  your  19.38  sales  plans.  And  remember  that  the  place  to  advertise 
is  where  the  sales  are  made - in  the  home-town  newspapers. 


ADVERTISE  WHERE  SALES  ARE  MADE 


I 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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A  bump«r  wk««t  crop  ^rom  ftoMt  lik* 


Win9  sold  (or  Krpk  prices 


Spoksrte’s  InUr^  Empire. 


Loedinp  bsr  silver  at  Bunker  Hill 
SuUivMi  Mine,  Kellogp,  Ideko.  Vatu* 
o(  tkis  sKipment  $124,112.00. 


^fioti  “Takel 


M.  H.  DONAHUE,  news  editor  of  the 

Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Doily  Argus- 
Leader,  tore  his  hair  and  skidded 
through  the  composing  room  door  at 
an  undetermined  rate  of  speed  the 
other  day  after  scanning  an  early  edi¬ 
tion. 

“She  Figures  in  Marital  Rearrange¬ 
ment,”  read  a  caption  over  the  cut  of 
a  pretty  woman. 

The  caption  was  correct.  But  a 
printer  had  placed  the  cut  upside 
down. 

■ 

A  REWRITE  MAN  of  the  New  York 

Herald  Tribune,  reflecting  upon  the 
injustice  in  this  world,  wrote  of  the 
love  life  of  a  deer  and  his  doe  which 
culminated  in  tragedy.  A  motorist 
travelling  through  Paramus,  N.  J., 
Dec.  10,  was  startled  when  a  buck 
leaped  from  the  sidewalk  into  the 
street  ahead  of  him.  Engrossed  in 
avoiding  the  buck,  the  motorist  failed 
to  notice  it  was  closely  pursued  by  a 
lovelorn  doe.  The  doe,  also  engrossed 
in  the  buck,  failed  to  observe  the 
motorcar  and  leaped  right  into  it. 
The  car  rolled  into  a  ditch  and  tipped 
over. 

The  rewrite  man,  who  had  desper¬ 
ately  espoused  the  hopeless  cause  of 
the  doe,  closed  the  story  with  the 
following  paragraph,  which  appeared 
in  the  paper: 


“The  doe  was  so  severely  injured  it 

had  to  be  shot.  Mr.  M .  was  cut 

and  bruised  but  was  worth  saving 
and  was  taken  to  Hackensack  Hospi¬ 
tal.” 

■ 

AN  ENGRAVER  has  his  troubles— 
he’ll  tell  you  without  being  asked. 
Bert  Reynolds,  who  recently  moved 
to  Newton,  la.,  to  become  engraver 
for  the  Daily  News,  had  his  the  other 
day. 

A  photographer  was  sent  out  to  get 
one  of  those  “first  snow”  pictures  and 
came  back  a  little  later  with  a  snap 
of  the  courthouse  janitor  at  work  on 
the  countless  walks  which  approach 
the  county  building.  Bert  is  new  in 
town  and  had  never  seen  the  court¬ 
house  janitor. 

A  little  while  later  the  photo-hawk 
happened  into  the  engraving  room  to 
see  how  the  picture  was  coming  out. 
There  was  Bert,  all  in  a  sweat,  but 
still  trying  his  darnedest  to  make  the 
coal-black  Negro  janitor’s  face  come 
out  on  the  print  as  white  as  the  snow 
surrounding  him! 

■ 

HANDLING  A  LOT  of  serious  war 
stuff  and  long-winded  political  copy 
the  night  of  Dec.  14,  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
heaved  a  collective  sigh  of  relief  when 
in  came  a  bright  Hollywood  story 
telling  of  the  mischance  by  which 
lovely  Carole  Lombard  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  chicken  pox  by  an  unsiis- 
pecting  (for  once)  press  agent 
As  the  story  came  in,  the  telegraph 


editor  asked  Roy  Ray,  mechanical 
superintendent  who  happened  to  be 
passing,  if  he  could  apply  “chicken 
pox”  to  a  mat  of  the  comely  Carole 
which  had  been  brought  out  for  use 
with  the  story. 

“Give  it  to  me,”  replied  the  always 
obliging  Ray. 

The  result  was  a  graphic  illustra¬ 
tion  used  on  Page  One  with  the  story, 
headlined  in  poetic  style.  The 
“chicken  pox”  was  applied  by  Ralph 
Harris,  stereotyper,  who  made  a  cast, 
then  rolled  another  mat,  through 
which  he  pimched  holes  with  a  pencil 
to  allow  the  metal  to  penetrate  in 
casting  still  a  second  cast. 

Effect  was  graphic  to  say  the  least. 
■ 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  which 
operates  Radio  Stations  WBEN  and 
WEBR,  in  Buffalo,  has  several  news 
broadcasts  a  day,  the  bulletins  being 
prepared  by  cm  editorial  staff  mem¬ 
ber. 

During  the  recent  grave  illness  of 
Pope  Pius  XI,  the  reporter  who  then 
was  writing  the  bulletins  was  a  chap 
who  prided  himself  on  his  ability  to 
use  synonyms.  He  never  \ised  the 
same  word  twice  in  a  bulletin,  if  he 
could  help  it. 

In  one  bulletin,  after  variously 
identifying  his  subject  as  “Pope  Pius 
XI,”  “the  Pope,”  “the  Pontiff,”  “His 
Holiness,”  etc.,  he  woimd  up  the  para¬ 
graph  with  this  sentence:  “The  Holy 
See’s  left  leg  still  pains  him  severely.” 

The  editor  who  scanned  the  copy 


caught  it,  and  so  did  the 
porter. 

■ 

IT  HAPPENED  on  the  Liakewooi  (fli 

Times.  One  week’s  issxie  carrii 
mistake.  A  sentence  stated  that  'll 
John  Smith  is  a  defective  in  the  mL, 
force.”  Carrying  a  correction  o(  k 
typographical  error,  the  paper  on 
week  stated:  “Our  paper  laat  ^ 
stated  that  Mr.  John  Smith  is  a  dde 
tive  in  the  police  force.  This  wain 
error.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  detective  in  Ha 
police  farce.” 

■ 

F.DITOa  &  PUBLISHE*  will  pay  %2  (j,  ^ 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  publiibed.  tSZ 
not  used  will  not  be  returned.  "* 

BARS  ANTICOSTI  DEAL 

Foreign  capital  will  not  be  pe. 
mitted  to  exploit  the  forest  resontas 
of  Anticosti  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  k 
Lawrence,  Premier  Maurice  D|. 
plessis  of  Quebec,  has  declared  n 
an  official  statement.  It  said  in  pat 
“Anticosti  is  an  advance  post  of  tk 
province,  from  a  strategic  viewpm 
and  there  can  be  no  intention  on  ik 
part  of  the  administration  to  fnipo 
its  duty  of  protecting  our  territotv 
against  any  outside  danger.  If  th 
Consolidated  Paper  Co.,  in  posieia 
of  privileges  on  Anticosti  Island,  la 
entered  into  negotiations  withfoicipi 
interests,  it  has  shown  an  audacb 
which  caimot  be  tolerated  by  ui,*  A 
German  syndicate  was  reported  aed- 
ing  the  island’s  pulp  wo<^  resontm 


ADVERTISERS  SROT  THE  3P@KANE  MARKET 


year  1937  enters  the  fourth  1936,  37%  above  1935;  the  $800,000  monthly  payroll 
quarter,  business  in  the  Spokane  area  at  Grand  Coulee;  mining  and  lumbering  activity; 
is  going  ahead  at  a  fast  clip.  Number  of  new  Spokane  added  millions  from  a  growing  tourist  traffic, 
homes  constructed  the  first  9  months  exceeds  any 

year  since  1928.  Spokane  store  sales  for  first  9  months  In  view  of  these  favorable  conditions,  advertisen 


show  a  6%  gain  over  generally  are  Spotting 
1936.  Bank  transactions,  Spokane  Market 

postal  receipts  and  pay^  using  more  space  in  The 
rolls  all  show  substan-^  Spokesman^Re view 
tial  gains.  Among  the  and  Spokane  Daily 
reasons  are — bumper  Chronicle,  dailies  which 
crops  in  Spokane’s  In^  give  dominating  sales 
land  Empire  with  farm  influence  in  this  lucra- 
incomes  26%  above  tive  territory. 


At  Grtnd  Co«l..-TW 
could  bo  completely  cevemd 
tho  coAcrote  wKich  wii  W 
by  stool  work  pkturod  sbmo. 
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“THE  HINDU’’ 


MADRAS,  INDIA 


has  purchased  a  new 

UNITUBULAR 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  PRESS  ARRANGED  FOR  R.  O.  P.  COLOR  WORK 


Mr.  K.  Srinivasaii  publisher  of  “The 

Hindu”,  one  of  the  most  progressive  paj>ers  in  all 
India,  has  placed  an  order  for  a  new  <S-unit  Duplex 
rnituhular  ])ress.  Plans  have  been  made  and  work 
has  started  on  a  beautiful  new  building  where  the 
new  Duplex  press  will  be  installefl. 

rids  new  press  will  be  the  14th  Duplex  Tnitub- 
ular  j)ress  ordered  for  installation  outside  of  the 
1  nited  States  by  publishers  requiring  the  best 
equipment  obtainable  i)er  dollar  value  and  i)laced  in 
direct  com|)etition  with  equipment  offered  by  news- 
pa|)er  press  manufacturers  all  over  the  world. 

The  twinned  press  equipment  illustrated  here 
is  a  recent  installation  in  the  I’nited  States.  It  has 
a  total  capacity  of  pages  and  is  arranged  for  run- 
ot-press  color  work.  This  twinned  arrangement  is 
admirably  adapted  to  jilants  desiring  to  print 


comics,  magazine  sections  or  run-of-i)ress  color  work 
in  regular  issues.  Three  colors  and  black  or  less, 
can  be  printed  on  any  desired  i)age. 

Removable-interchangeable  fountains,  method 
of  applying  color  cylinders,  slmrt  leads  from  im- 
j)ression  to  impre.ssion,  4(),0(M)  j)er  hour  s|)eed  and 
the  reputation  of  Duplex  for  building  the  finest 
news{)a|)er  pre.ss  ecjuipment  available,  .shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  |)ercentage  of  all  the  Daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  printed 
on  Duplex  pres.ses  j)ut  the  Duplex  Unitubular  press 
head  and  shoidclers  above  any  other  tyiH*  of  news- 
])ai)er  press  for  this  class  of  work. 

There  is  a  repre.sentative  in  your  territory  who 
will  be  able  to  show  you  how  the  Ihiitubular  press 
will  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  plant. 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 


BATTLE  CREEK.  MICHIGAN.  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  PHE' 
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lother  y  ear  of  NEWS  supremacy 


.  ''' 


1  -  — 

^  trom  the  six  continents  and  the  seven 

seas  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  sped 
accurate  and  unbiased  news  dispatches 
to  member  papers  over  the  world’s  great- 
,  est  leased  wire  netw'ork  of  285,000  miles. 

Day  by  day,  with  the  same  integrity  and 
purpose,  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
rushed  the  outstanding  news  pictures  of 
j  both  hemispheres  to  waiting  front  pages. 

,  ^  •  "I  'Phe  supremacy  of  this  partnership  of 
'  ^  news  and  news  pictures  in  the  operation 
of  the  nation’s  only  non-profit,  cooper- 
,  4  ative  news  gathering  association  was 
j-j, "  - 1  boldly  reflected  in  coverage  of  the  year’s 
smash  stories. 


/ 


CHRISTMAS 

THE  NATIVITY  OF  CHRIST  is  celebrated  again, 
as  it  has  been  for  most  of  1937  years,  by  a 
world  apparently  indifferent  to  all  that  the  feast 
and  the  Christ  Child  typify.  He  came  to  bring 
peace  to  men — happine.ss  and  amity  in  this  life 
and  a  glorious  hereafter.  He  came  to  banish  from 
the  hearts  of  men  the  envy,  greed,  anger  and  lust 
that  had  cursed  the  race  since  its  creation.  If  the 
line  were  drawn  to  balance  on  His  1937th  birth¬ 
day,  the  total  would  have  to  be  written  in  red. 
One  comfort  of  His  message  is  the  hope  that  the 
line  is  not  to  be  drawn  now. 

The  promise  of  the  brotherhood  of  Man  under 
the  fatherhood  of  Gk>d  is  yet  unrealized.  Tlje 
task  that  Christ  set  Himself  and  the  World  is 
hardly  begun,  much  less  completed  or  abandoned. 
Beyond  the  smoke  of  battle  in  which  Christians 
slay  their  brothers,  beyond  the  grimy  walls  where 
men  and  women,  live,  work  and  die  in  most  un- 
Christian  fashion,  other  men  and  women  labor  un¬ 
selfishly  for  the  welfare  of  the  race. 

Christmas  of  1937  proves  again  the  tremendous 
progress  our  particular  section  of  humanity  has 
made  toward  physical  comfort  and  amusement. 
It  proves,  too,  how  much  we  have  to  make  not 
only  in  material  things,  but  in  the  things  of  the 
mind  and  the  spirit.  We  are  not  blind  to  their 
lack.  We  struggle  forward,  we  lose  ground,  we 
retrace  our  own  missteps,  but  the  march  of  man 
is  ever  forward. 

If  the  Christmas  ideal  seems  no  nearer  now 
than  a  generation  ago,  impatience  and  despair  wUl 
bring  it  no  nearer.  More  than  ever  today  the 
human  race  needs  the  tolerance,  the  integrity 
and  the  contempt  for  passing  earthly  glories  that 
Christ  preached  in  Judea  two  thousand  years  ago. 


MR.  ROOSEVELT,  having  brack<‘ted  the 
with  harassing  fire  for  several  month* 
landed  a  shot  directly  on  his  target  when  h 
blamed  newspapers  for  the  present  recenion 
business.  A  good  many,  in  and  out  of  the  n(*i. 
paper  profession,  will  agree  with  the  Preiiij,. 
for  a  strong  superficial  case  could  be  l. 


strong  superficial  case  could  be  madei, 
his  charge. 

We  said  “superficial”  and  that’s  wh^  we 
If  business  in  the  U.  S.  A.  rests  on  no  surer  fgti. 
dation  than  ephemeral  headlines;  if  headline* 
knock  steel  production  down  50  points  in  tke 


!And  suddenly  there  wa«  with  the  uiigel  u  % 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God.  ^ 
and  saying. 

Glory  to  (sod  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  A 
peace,  good  will  toward  men. — St.  Luke,  II;  ^ 


months’  indices,  and  unmeasured  billion*  {ng 
unmeasurable  stock-market  valuations,  it  b  ^ 
parent  that  we  need  something  more  than  a  Nn 
Deal  in  America. 

Newspaper  emphasis  on  unfavorable  facton* 
the  present  business  situation  has  lieen  renutfn 
in  these  columns  before.  There  is  no  doubt  flu 
this  emphasis  ha.s  intensified  the  jitters  citnd 
by  the  late  summer  fall  in  market  values.  0*. 

common  to 


BREWERS  WILL  ADVERTISE 

UNTIL  REXZENTLY,  the  brewing  industry  of  the 
United  States  was  attempting  to  solve  its 
public  relations  problem  in  terms  of  free  news¬ 
paper  space.  It  didn’t  work,  as  every  expert  in 
the  field  knew  it  wouldn’t,  and  the  1937  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  association  approved  a  campaign  of 
paid  advertising. 

'That  they  meant  business  is  evidenced  by  the 
selection  this  week  of  a  first  class  advertising 
agency  to  prepare  and  place  advertising  which 
will  not  only  sell  more  beer  and  ale,  but  will 
keep  the  industry  on  a  healthy  plane  with  the 
whole  public. 

The  latter  is  the  more  serious  problem.  There 
is  no  question  that  advertising  can  sell  the 
beverages,  and  put  the  brewers  in  much  better 
financial  condition  than  they  have  been  since  the 
repeal  of  Prohibition.  What  the  industry  wants 
particularly  is  advertising  that  will  impress  upon 
the  public  the  spirit  of  its  code  of  conduct  drawn 
up  a  few  months  ago,  and  to  keep  it  ever  before 
their  own  members  who  might  see  immediate 
profit  in  occasional  departures  from  it. 

Public  sentiment  is  still  not  100  per  cent  con¬ 
vinced  that  repeal  finally  solved  the  liquor  prob¬ 
lem,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  brewers  do  not 
wish  again  to  make  the  mistake  they  made  in 
the  old  days  of  tying  up  with  the  interests  that 
wrecked  the  liquor  trade.  Their  dissociation  from 
these  interests,  which  are  not  absent  today,  is  a 
major  job  of  institutional  advertising. 

For  altruistic  as  well  as  selfish  reasons.  Editor 
&  Publisher  hopes  that  the  new  advertising  plan 
will  include  a  generous  appropriation  for  institu¬ 
tional  copy  in  newspapers.  Through  the  daily 
press  the  brewers  can  reach  not  only  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  those  sections  of  the  public  which  do 
not  yet  regard  beer  and  its  makers  as  a  beneficent 
social  force. 


side  of  newspaper  columns,  it  _ 

this  fall  in  values  attributed  to  Mr.  Rooandtj 
several  warnings  on  stock  speculation  and  stod 
prices  last  Spring — and  the  President  is  probth 
to  blame  about  equally  with  the  newspapenf* 
what  has  happened  since. 

Events  will  probably  show  that  the  Prcodn 
was  right  in  his  judgment  last  April.  Pris 
were  too  high  and  were  going  higher,  in  accoti- 
ance  with  the  earlier  New  Deal  mandate.  Sneni 
Washington  authorities  applied  the  brakes,  aodt 
should  surprise  Mr.  Roosevelt  least  of  all  tla 
they  worked.  He  got  the  effect  he  wanted. 

In  our  empiric  economy,  however,  nobody  ^ 
exactly  the  effect  he  wants — always  a  little  nm 
or  a  little  less.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  warning  recem 
weight  from  agencies  beyond  his  control.  Tb 
earlier  high  prices  had  fostered  overprodnctix 
in  many  industries,  production  which  the  «»• 
sumer  could  not  absorb  at  prevailing  prices.  IV 
farmer  had  the 


ANY  STATE  EDITOR  can  go  into  the  bottom 
drawer  and  come  out  with  a  swell  collection 
of  English  as  it  is  wielded  by  his  rural  corres¬ 
pondents.  Some  of  them,  as  our  “Short  Takes” 
department  of  the  past  year  evidences,  are  superb 
in  their  departures  from  the  conventional.  Many 
are  merely  evidence  that  a  person  with  limited 
contacts  is  trying  to  write  of  something  he  doesn’t 
understand.  Usually  they  are  forgivable  and 
forgiven. 

We  doubt  that  similar  tolerance  should  be 
extended  to  applicants  for  teachers  licenses  in 
New  York  City.  The  majority  are  college  gradu¬ 
ates,  many  with  advanced  courses  and  some  with 
master’s  degrees,  but  the  “boners”  collected  from 
their  examinations  by  the  city  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners  rival  any  state  editor’s  collection  from  the 
rural  districts. 

It  passes  understanding  that  a  man  or  woman 
who  has  spent  16  to  20  years  in  our  supposedly 
efficient  school  system  could  be  guilty  of  any 
of  the  following,  culled  from  the  published  list: 

“The  river  reflected  the  blue  of  the  indigenous 
sky.” 

“A  venial  disease  is  love  when  unrequited.” 

“After  the  errors  were  corrected,  the  story  was 
ready  for  edification.” 

We  noted  also  in  a  recent  communication  from 
a  striking  Brooklyn  Eagle  reporter  to  the  New 
York  Daily  News  an  ignorance  of  grammar,  sen¬ 
tence  structure  and  diction  that  would  have  dis¬ 
graced  a  fifth-grade  schoolboy.  H*Y*M*I*E 
K*A*P*L*A*N  could  have  done  no  more  mur¬ 
derous  job  on  Mr.  Websters  words. 

Why?  The  answer  is  important.  If  our  school 
system  cannot  give  its  subjects  the  simplest  ele¬ 
ments  of  an  education,  can  it  be  expected  to  train 
citizens  for  the  individual  thinking  that  must  be 
done  to  make  an  effective  democratic  civilization? 
Are  we  trying  to  educate  too  many  people  and 
doing  a  bad  job  for  the  majority?  Is  “English”  as 
it  is  taught  in  grade  and  secondary  schools  put 
forth  in  so  dull  a  fashion  and  by  such  uninspired 
instructors  that  it  passes  through  the  school-room 
mind  without  leaving  a  trace?  Or  does  our  system 
require  that  education  begin  where  the  school 
leaves  off?  We  don’t  know  the  answers,  but  we 
believe  that  they  provide  an  important  field  for 
investigation. 


of  a  gcK)d  retuTB  ■ 


promise 

bumper  crops,  but  had  not  realized  his  expedi¬ 
tions  when  the  bottom  fell  out  of  Wall  Stne. 
Wages  were  on  the  way  up,  fast  enough  andfi 
enough  to  scare  the  people  who  study  dividai 
probabilities,  but  neither  fast  enough  nor  ii 
enough  to  give  the  worker  the  ability  to  bf 
producing.  Sostoi 


the  high-priced  goods  he  was 
piled  up,  shipments  fell  off,  production  sM 
down,  and  the  speculators  knocked  billion*  i 
the  values  of  their  pieces  of  paper.  War  scam 
and  routine  market  processes  accelerated  the  il 
together  normal  downward  swing. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  this  had  to  makei 
front  pages  of  newspapers,  regardless  of  psycb- 
logical  effect.  Newspapers  had  reported  the  ip- 
ward  movement  since  1935  in  their  normal  stni. 


SMUT  NOT  WANTED 

NEWSPAPERS  and  picture  papiers  which  like  to 
cut  the  corners  of  decency  should  take  care¬ 
ful  note  of  the  storm  aroused  by  the  Chase  & 
Sanborn  radio  program  of  Dec.  11.  It  has  been 
most  apparent  in  the  religious  press,  especially 
the  Catholic  journals,  but  it  was  widespread 
enough  in  other  circles  to  call  forth  apologies  and 
promises  from  the  advertiser.  It  has  also  pro¬ 
voked  talk  in  Congress  of  revoking  the  li¬ 
cense  of  the  station  where  the  broadcast  origi¬ 
nated. 

Broadcasting  and  its  advertisers  are  more 
quickly  and  completely  vulnerable  to  public  in¬ 
dignation  than  the  press  and  its  advertisers,  but 
let  no  one  think  that  he  can  get  away  indefinitely 
with  border-line  stuff  in  print.  Readers  don’t 
want  smut.  They  knocked  it  out  of  the  movies. 
They  closed  up  burlesque  houses  that  went  to  the 
brothel  for  humor.  They  gave  radio  a  healthy 
scare — one  which,  according  to  not  too  prudish 
listeners,  it  needed.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  degradation  of  the  printed  word  will  fare 
any  better  in  the  long  run. 

Stupid  filth,  obscenity,  and  pornography  can 
claim  no  protection  under  “freedom  of  the  press.” 

Their  purveyors  can  expect  no  assistance  from 
reputable  journalism. 


ancient  fragi***^ 
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personal 

mention 

w.  H.  CONRAD,  publisher,  Medjord 
(Wis.)  Star  News  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso- 
ciation,  will 
speak  before  a 
number  of  state 
association 
meetings  early 
IB  I  4  next  year  on  the 

T  value  of  classi- 

,  I  fied  advertising 

k  wfmSm  I  as  a  revenue 

j  builder  for 

A  newspapers.  His 

first  talks  will  be 
at  Wichita  and 
Denver  the  sec- 
W.  H.  Conrad  ond  weekend  in 

January. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  president, 
Sew  York  Times  and  Paul  Block, 
president  of  Paul  Block  Newspapers, 
were  named  to  a  committee  which  will 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega¬ 
tions,  and  to  cooperate  with  all  other 
existing  committees  of  the  union  in 
New  York. 

Bill  Rogers,  son  of  the  late  humor¬ 
ist  and  publisher  of  Beverly  Hills 
(Cal.)  Citizen,  left  late  last  week  on 
an  extended  vacation  in  the  east  and 
in  Europe.  M.  C.  Moore,  Beverly  Hills 
newspaper  broker,  has  been  named 
acting  publisher  of  the  Citizen  dtu'ing 
his  absence. 

A.  L.  Glasmann,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
Ogden  livestock  show  drive  for  funds. 
Wilmer  M.  Jacoby,  publisher,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph  was  one  of  the 
conunittee  in  charge  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  dinner  tendered  to  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Fairless,  president  of  Carnegie 
Steel  Corporation  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Dec.  20. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Buffalo  Evening  News;  Fred 
Miller,  editor.  South  Bend  Tribune; 
and  Frederick  Murphy,  publisher, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  are  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Committee  on  Program  ap¬ 
pointed  this  week. 

Charles  E.  Dunscomb,  publisher, 
Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette,  and  Mrs. 
Dunscomb  were  hosts  to  170  persons, 
comprising  regular  employes  and  their 
wives  or  husbands,  at  the  newspaper’s 
annual  Christmas  dinner  Dec.  16. 

Charles  A.  Ihrkey,  editor,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  congregation  of  Trin¬ 
ity  Lutheran  church  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting. 

H.  E.  Riggert,  former  sp>ecial  adver¬ 
ting  representative  of  Detroit  Times 
has  been  named  publisher  of  Laramie 
(Wyo.)  Republican-Boomerang. 

H.  G.  Rhawn,  editor,  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Exponent  addressed  the  16th 
a^ual  Intercollegiate  Press  Associa- 
West  Virginia,  Dec.  10  on 
®  Daily  Editor  Thinks  of  the 
College  Journalist.” 

.  Rand,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  pros¬ 

it  ent  of  National  Editorial  Associa- 
Mn,  will  speak  Jan.  11  at  the  annual 
^nquet  of  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

,  Marvin,  80,  veteran  editor  of 
Me  Shenandoah  (la.)  Evening  Sen- 
t*nel,  completed  50  years  in  newspaper 

founded  the  Sen- 
hnel  m  1887,  rolling  off  four  sheets  a 
^ute  on  an  old  Washington  hand 
^ss.  In  those  early  days  of  Page 
punty,  la.,  journalism  1,000  papers  of 
tour  pages  were  printed. 


In  The  Business  Office 

LOUIS  C.  ELBEIRT,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  Galveston 
News  and  Tribune,  has  been  named 

_  vice-chairman  of 

City-Coimty  De¬ 
velopment  Board 
organized  re¬ 
cently. 

Alfred  H.  Mar- 
chant,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager, 
Boston  Post,  has 
been  awarded 
the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society  blue 
ribbon  certificate 

Louis  C.  Elbort  for  an  extensive 
wild  garden  at 
his  home  in  Winchester,  Mass. 

Richard  E.  Lindsay,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald,  and  a 
licensed  pilot,  contributed  the  air 
photographs  of  the  city,  which  appear 
in  the  daily  Mail-Away  edition  of 
Dec.  5. 

B.  I.  Martin,  business  manager,  Mc¬ 
Allen  (Texas)  Valley  Evening  Moni¬ 
tor,  was  moved  to  the  Valley  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company’s  main  office  in 
Harlingen,  Dec.  12. 

Raymond  L.  Sweeney,  formerly  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  with  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  newspapers, 
and  later  advertising  manager  of 
Trenton  Morning  Press  has  joined  C. 
A.  Bostwick,  Inc.,  New  York,  special¬ 
ists  in  feature  page  editions. 

P.  E.  Ritcha,  advertising  manager, 
Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post- Advocate,  was 
elected  president  of  southern  division, 
California  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers’  Association  for  1938  at  its 
recent  December  meeting.  Other  new 
’  officers  are  James  Metcalfe,  Riverside 
Press-Enterprise,  vice-president,  and 
Charles  Burchett,  Bell  Industrial  Post, 
secretary  -  treasurer. 

William  J.  B.  Hays,  formerly  cashier 
and  paymaster  of  Chicago  Daily  News, 
has  resigned  to  become  home  office 
representative  in  the  group  insurance 
division  of  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  E.  P.  Barnes,  succeeds  him. 

Arthur  Platt,  advertising  solicitor, 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  North  Dakota 
Jimior  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Walter  R.  Dawkins,  former  circula¬ 
tion  representative  of  Bellaire  (O.) 
Leader  has  been  appointed  city  cir¬ 
culation  supervisor  for  the  Youngs¬ 
town  (O.)  Vindicator. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 

WHAT  MAY  BE  a  record  for  continu-  ' 
ous  service  as  publisher  of  one  news-  : 
paper  is  held  by  Charles  S.  Yeager,  j 
Sr.,  of  the  Eph-  I 
rata  (Pa.)  Re-  < 
view,  who  will  | 
complete  55  i 
years  on  Feb.  10 
at  the  helm  of  j 
that  weekly  pub-  ' 
lication  in  Lan-  I 
caster  County,  in 
the  heart  of  the  | 
so-called  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch 
country. 

The  Review  was 
C.  S.  Yeager,  Sr.  established  i  n 

and  J.  Wesley  Von  Nieda,  brothers, 
who  soon  sold  it  to  H.  Sine  Rice  of 
Allentown,  Pa.  Two  years  later,  early 
in  1883,  Mr.  Yeager  and  his  brother, 
John  J.  Yeager,  Jr.,  purchased  the 
paper,  changing  its  name  from  the 
Saturday  Review  to  the  Ephrata  Re¬ 
view.  John  Yeager  died  in  1886  and 
since  then  the  present  publisher  has 
had  sole  charge  of  the  paprer  and  its 
job  printing  plant. 

John  V.  Snader  was  editor  from 
1886  to  1918,  when  Arthur  M.  Yeager, 
son  of  the  publisher,  assiuned  that 
position.  In  the  Autumn  of  1930  the 
present  editor,  Fred  R.  Janda,  joined 
the  staff.  Charles  S.  Yeager,  Jr.,  an¬ 
other  son  of  the  publisher,  is  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

J.  W.  WARD,  managing  editor  of  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  and  former 
financial  editor,  was  tendered  a  lunch¬ 
eon  by  a  group  of  Los  Angeles  finan¬ 
cial  writers  and  former  colleagues  at 
the  Stock  Exchange  Club  Dec.  16. 
Ward  had  sp)ent  15  years  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  departments  of  Los  Angeles 
newspapers. 

Silas  B.  Ragsdale,  managing  editor, 
Galveston  News  and  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  Ragsdale  have  returned  from  a 
two-week  visit  in  Mexico  City. 

Hiram  G.  Andrews,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat  re¬ 
cently  spx)ke  before  the  Cambria 
County  Retail  Gasoline  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation  at  a  dinner  at  the  Fort 
Stanwix  Hotel,  Johnstown. 

James  B.  Borland,  vice-president  of 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


BEGINNING 
MONDAY 
JANUARY  17 

with  the 
new  sequence 
‘‘TARZAN 
I  THE 
FEARLESS” 


McNaught  Syndicate  doesn’t  wish  to 
interfere  with  your  Christmas  celebration 
by  telling  you  about  its  good  features. 

(But  they  are  good,  you  know!) 

So  here’s  a  Prosperous  1938  to  you! 

McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
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REX  MAXON 

again  will  draw 

EDGAR  RICE 
BURROUGHS’ 

T  ARZ  AN 

.  daily  strip 

1  After  a  year's  retirement,  one 
of  America’s  most  dramatic 
newspaper  artists  resumes 
illustration  of  America’s  most 
exciting  daily  strip. 

For  samples,  please  write  to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHEJ 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  27 

Franklin  (Pa.)  News-Herald,  cele¬ 
brated  his  76th  birthday  anniversary 
Dec.  7.  He  is  still  active  in  editorial 
work. 

Fred  Evans,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot,  suf¬ 
fered  a  hip  fracture  in  a  fall  on  an 
ice-covered  sidewalk  Dec.  16. 

Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  financial 
commentator  for  International  News 
Service  and  editorial  writer  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  spoke  Dec.  15,  at 
a  Kiwanis  Club  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
McAlpin.  New  York,  and  the  .same 
night  at  a  dinner  conference  of  the 
Society  for  Stability  in  Money  and 
Banking  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  His  fifth 
book  on  finance  was  published 
recently. 

Ed  F.  Balinger,  of  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  oldest  active  member  of 
Pittsburgh  chapter.  Baseball  Writers’ 
Association,  of  America,  will  be  hon- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Includitm 

The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Nemspaperdom, 
mrrged  1925;  The  Fourth  Estate,  merged  1927. 

TMa  PMaBted.  Reglittred  CenUats  Copwt^Ud  19S7 
THE  EDITOR  h  PUBU8HER  COMPANY,  INC. 
JMMi  Wright  Brawn,  PraAleat  and  Editor, 
Jama  Wrkbt  Brown,  Jr.,  Satretary 
Charlaa  B.  Gronmea  TreMuiw 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  Dfanetor 

_ Chaa.  1.  Btnart,  Dhertor _ 

Cl— nl  Ofina; 

Sarantaentb  Floor  Old  Timaa  BuikUng 
42Dd  Stratt  and  Braadw»,  Now  Ywh  CHy,  N.  Y. 

TiftllMlIM.* 

BRynnt  ml,  mi,  8055  and  3066 

Tha  Oklaat  PuMiihara*  and  AdTartia«’  Journal 
in  Anariea 

Kmm  Sahardag  Sine*  1SS4 _ 


Arthur  T.  Robb,  Baeenhm  Sdiler;  Warron  L.  Baaatt, 
Maaagina  Bdiler:  Robart  8L  Maim,  Aeeeciale  Biilor; 
WaMwE.  Bahnaidar.  Nem  UHer:  Robart  U.  Brown. 

John  J.  Clonghar.  Marian  E.  Paw,  Jr. _ 

Chntiaa  B.  Oraomaa,  Qeueni  Manager:  Jamaa  Wright 
Brown,  Jr..,  Auinati  Manager;  Chariaa  T.  Stuart,  Adwr- 
tieing  Maniger;  Qnwgi  H.  Bfaata,  CtTmlaHaa  Manager. 


Waahintton.  D.  C.  Coira— adaat:  Oaoanl  Praaa  Aaoe., 
Jama  J.  Bute  and  Gmge  H.  Manning,  Jr.,  1223 
VoNoaoi  Prem  CU  BUf.,  Phona  Motro^tan  1080. 
CUeago  Corn— adait:  Qaarge  A.  Brnndanburg,  821 
landan  Quaraalee  and  Accident  Building,  360  .Vcrtk 

Michigan  Aee.,  Triaphona  Daarfaom  6771. _ 

PaaUe  Coaat  Rapraanotatira;  Editotial;  Campball  Wat- 
aan,  2132  Derig  Streei,  Bathaiay,  Taleph(»a;  Thorn 
wd  5567:  Kao  Taylor.  1215  North  Beiart  BouL  Ua 
Angte,  TalapboBa,  Hampataort  5722.  Adeertieing: 
Fongar-HaU  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Frandaao,  235  Montgeaery 
aireel.  Talaphona  Garfiaid  6740,  La  Angte  1151  S. 
Bnndwag,  Taiteona,  Praapaot  3471;  SaatUa,  1004 
Second  AamaaTTalapbooe  Sanaa  4480;  Portland,  On,, 
920  Soulhmet  Sixth  Ara.,  Telaphone,  Baacon  2888. 
London  Offia:  e/o  Tha  Caxton  Magaano.  Grand  Build¬ 
ing,  Trafalgar  8q.,  W.  C.  2^  Allan  Dalafona,  Managor: 
Patia,  Prana  Offia:  76  ruo  da  PeUU  Champa.  Manager; 
Sydn^  R.  dark;  Cotrapondant:  G.  tongelaan,  114 
Aoanw  d«  Chompo-Elyaau.  Japan  Corrapondat; 
Hau  R.  fnhanam.  e/o  Oaaka  Mainiohi,  Ooka;  China 
Rapreoantatira,  Jama  Sben,  tha  Contra  Nowa  Agency, 

Hung  Wu  Road.  Nanking,  China. _ 

OiqiUy  adrartiaing  lata  effeotira  Dooamber  1,  1837, 
tranaiant. 
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Tha  riagiaeoluma  forty-two  line  rate  maker  oard  at  a  ooat 
of  322  per  wak  aatns  a  low  a  rate  on  a  52  time  baaif  u 
any  other  aehedule,  namely,  1182  par  page:  3103  half  page 
357  quarter  page. 

Claatted  rata:  75e  per  agate  line  one  time;  60e  per  agate 
line  four  tima 

Situatiou  wanted:  SOc  per  agM  linr  one  time;  tOo  per 
agate  line  three  tima  (oount  aix  worda  to  the  line). 
Subteption  rata:  By  mail  payable  in  adrana  United 
Stata  te  laland  Poaaeaioa,  $4  per  year:  Canada.  34.50: 
Foreign,  $5. 

Club  rota:  The  olub  rota  are  applkiable  to  ail  aub- 
aeriptioa  in  any  one  organiaation— whether  paid  for  by 
the  company  or  indinduala.  Thrw  aubaoiptioa  to 
aeparate  addreoaa  fw  one  year  each  or  one  oiibaoriptioo 
for  ttee  yean,  310;  Sto  auboeriptioa  to  different  ad- 
dieaaa  for  OM  year  ooh  or  one  aufaaeription  for  five  yean, 
315;  trn  aubaonptioa  one  year  each  or  one  for  tan  years, 
tX.  Member  Aaaoeiated  Buoinea  Papera. 

Chart*  Member  of  tha  Audit  Bureau  of  Ciraulatioa 
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ored  Jan.  13  at  the  group’s  annual 
banquet  in  the  Pittsburgher  Hotel. 
The  banquet  will  be  named  after  him. 

Chase  Wanglin,  former  co-publisher 
of  Westwood  Hills  (Cal.)  Press,  has 
joined  the  office  of  M.  C.  Moore,  Bev¬ 
erly  Hills  newspaper  broker,  as  an 
associate. 

Stanley  E.  Babb,  literary  critic, 
Galveston  News,  was  recently  re¬ 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Texas 
Institute  of  Letters. 

Hymen  Schwartz,  publisher,  Wyn- 
nefield  (Pa.)  News  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Weekly  Publishers, 
a  Philadelphia  group,  at  its  recent 
organization  meeting. 

Alexander  Brin,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er,  Boston  Jewish  Advocate  will  mark 
his  20th  anniversary  as  publisher  Dec. 
31.  On  the  same  date  the  newspaper 
will  celebrate  its  35th  anniversary 
with  an  enlarged  edition. 

Edith  Johnson,  columnist,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman,  was  honored 
Dec.  14  at  the  annual  matrix  dinner 
of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  as  the  outstanding  news¬ 
paper  woman  in  the  state. 

Mrs.  Bess  Murphy  Drew,  who  re¬ 
tired  Dec.  15  after  24  years  as  society 
editor  of  Dennison  (Tex.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  was  honored  Dec.  13  at  a  farewell 
dinner,  at  which  J.  Lee  Greer  and 
Mrs.  Greer  were  hosts.  Associates 
presented  her  a  silver  tea  service  and 
tray.  Her  successor  Miss  Eva  Rob 
Watkins,  of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Avalanche- Journal  was  present. 

Hoyt  E.  Hager,  courthouse  reporter, 
Edinburg  (Texas)  Valley  Review,  has 
been  named  assistant  sports  editor 
ot  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times. 
George  Wright,  former  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  McAllen  (Tex.)  Valley  Eve¬ 
ning  Monitor,  succeeds  Hager. 

Juana  Neal  Levy,  society  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  suffered  a  com¬ 
pound  fracture  of  the  left  ankle  when 
alighting  from  a  street  car  Dec.  12. 

Mrs.  Helen  Lyman,  music  critic. 
Northampton  (Mass.)  Hampshire  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
radio  station  WBZA,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Theodore  E.  Davis,  of  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Evening  News  staff,  recently  do¬ 
nated  blood  in  an  effort  to  aid  Alfred 
R.  Gearie,  32,  of  Blast  Orange,  a  victim 
of  streptococci  veridans.  Davis  recov¬ 
ered  from  an  infection  last  summer. 

John  O.  Simmons,  former  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  reporter,  has 
been  appointed  personal  secretary  by 
Lieut.  Gov.  M.  William  Bray  of  New 
York  State.  Mr.  Simmons  was  head 
of  the  Syracuse  University’s  School 
of  Journalism  for  14  years. 

Mrs.  Elita  Huggins,  sports  writer, 
San  Jose  (Cal.)  News,  sailed  Dec.  18 
from  San  Francisco  for  a  vacation  in 
Panama. 

Edward  Stanley,  executive  assistant 
ill  charge  of  Associated  Press  News 
Photos  and  Wirephoto.  returned  to 
his  desk  Dec.  20  following  a  one-week 
trip  to  bureaus  in  Jacksonville,  At¬ 
lanta  and  other  Southern  cities. 

Ed  Kerrigan,  desk  and  rewrite  man 
on  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has 
been  named  sports  editor  to  succeed 
Art  Sohn. 

Steve  Richards,  formerly  chief  of 
Minneapolis  bureau  of  the  United 
Press,  succeeded  James  C.  Austin 
Dec.  18  as  Michigan  manager  of  UP. 
Austin  is  to  join  the  UP  Washington 
staff. 

W.  D.  Coppenbarger,  state  house 
reporter,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News, 
and  Mrs.  Coppenbarger,  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son,  W.  D.,  Jr.,  bom  re¬ 
cently. 

Kenneth  Toler,  chief  of  the 
Jackson,  Miss.,  bureau,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  and  Mrs.  Toler, 


are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  their 
second,  bom  recently.  Mrs.  Coppen¬ 
barger  and  Mrs.  Toler  are  sisters. 

O.  B.  Keeler,  Atlanta  Journal;  Ed 
Danforth,  Atlanta  Georgian;  Jack 
Troy,  Atlanta  Constitution;  Freddie 
Russell,  Nashville  Banner;  Bob  Phil¬ 
lips,  Birmingham  Age-Herald;  Zipp 
Newman,  Birmingham  News;  John 
Putman,  Birmingham  Post;  Howard 
Johnson,  Montgomery  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal;  Ben  A.  Green,  Tuscaloosa  News, 
and  Marshall  Nunn,  director  of  .sports 
publicity  for  the  University  News 
Bureau,  will  accompany  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama’s  football  team  to 
Pasadena  for  the  Rose  Bowl  classic. 
New  Year’s  Day. 

Clyde  H.  Mathews,  city  editor,  has 
been  promoted  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  L.  Sugg,  resigned. 
Martha  Harrison,  state  house  report¬ 
er,  has  been  named  city  editor,  and 
William  D.  Coppenbarger,  north  Mis¬ 
sissippi  state  editor,  becomes  state 
house  reporter.  Scott  Dickson,  son- 
in-law  of  Major  Frederick  Sullens, 
publisher,  recently  joined  the  staff 
in  an  editorial  capacity. 

Wedding  Bells 

L  W.  McCLAUGHERTY,  assistant 

circulation  manager,  McAllen  (Tex.) 
Valley  Evening  Monitor,  to  Miss  Bettie 
Evelyn  Davis,  of  Kansas  City,  Dec.  6. 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Ray  Neumann  of  Austin  Associated 
Press  bureau,  to  Miss  Evelyn  Marie 
Smalley  of  San  Antonio,  recently  in 
San  Antonio. 

Robert  K.  Shellaby,  Los  Angeles 
and  Hollywood  correspondent  of 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  to  Mary 
Jane  Thatcher,  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Miss  Myrtle  Blanton,  society  editor. 
Sayre  (Okla.)  Headlight- Journal,  to 
Ira  C.  Miller,  Elk  City,  Okla.,  busi¬ 
nessman,  Dec.  6  at  Altus,  Okla. 

Si  Addington,  of  the  Abilene  (Tex.) 
Reporter-News  editorial  staff,  to  Miss 
Ruth  Tyler,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Dec.  4.  in 
Abilene. 

C.  A.  Upchurch,  formerly  of  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  to  Mar¬ 
garet  Rose  Calhoun,  of  Laurel  Hill. 
N.  C.,  recently. 

Elarl  C.  Behrens,  political  editor, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  to  Rae  Cun¬ 
ningham.  recently. 

Special  Editions 

BOSTON  EVENING  TRANSCRIPT. 

Dec.  11,  Annual  Winter  Travel  and 
Resort  Section,  10  pages. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Sunday  Journal. 
Dec.  12.  Annual  Winter  Resort  and 
Travel  Section,  8  pages. 


Boston  Globe,  Dec.  12,  Winter  Hr. 
sort  and  Travel  Section,  10  pein 

Boston  Herald,  Dec.  12,  Winter  Be 
sorts  and  Travel  Section,  16  pj,. 
Christmas  In  The  Churches  Seetigt 
Dec.  18,  10  pages. 

Jacksonville  Florida  Tirnet-Vidai 
Dec.  1,  Christmas  Gift  Section,  u 
pages,  full  size. 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call,  Dk 
15,  44-page  edition  dedicated  to  Na 
Jersey  agriculture. 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette, 

5.  Automobile  section,  12  pages. 

Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Ditpetd 
Dec.  21,  Lincoln  Edition,  60 
3  sections. 

Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  ObierHr 
Dec.  21,  Lincoln  Tunnel  Edition,  « 
pages,  tabloid  size. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  Dec.  3,  IJ. 
page  tabloid  special  Christmas  sectior. 
colored  covers,  for  Gamler’s  store. 

Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Evening  Prro 
Dec.  2,  40-page  Gift-Land  Edition. 

Greenwich  (Conn.)  .Press,  Dec.  I 
Christmas  Shopping  Eldition,  42  pagn 
6  sections. 

Concord  (N.  C.)  Herald-Obserrr 
Dec.  7,  Concord  Centennial  Edition 
48  pages,  6  sections. 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald,  Dec.  5,  Ik; 
It  Away  Edition.  70  pages,  5  sections 

Stuart  (Fla.)  News,  Dec.  14,  Winto 
Visitors’  Edition,  52  pages,  printed  it 
magazine  style  on  glossy  paper.  GoU 
ink  was  used  on  cover  and  back  psge 
also  on  inside  covers. 

Ashland  (Pa.)  Telegram,  Dec.  1 
Christmas  Shopping  Edition,  28  page 

Ft.  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest-Timet- 
Record,  Nov.  28,  King  Coal  Editior. 
24  pages.  Front  page  in  two  cokn 

Chelsea  (Mass.)  Evening  Recori 
Dec.  17,  48th  birthday  issue,  20  page 

MET  LINDBERGH  SHIP 

E.  W.  Nassauer,  .ship  news  editor. 
Intercity  News  Service,  New  Yock. 
was  at  the  pier  when  the  Lindbergh 
arrived  secretly  from  their  self-in- 
posed  exile,  it  was  learned  this  wed 
According  to  Naussauer,  he  was  tk 
first  news  man  to  meet  the  liner,  wii 
the  exception  of  Howard  Kramer,  pub¬ 
licity  man,  and  Kenneth  Lucas,  'Dik! 
Wide  World  photographer.  Naussaue 
asserted  he  broke  the  story  in  Ne* 
York’s  Sunday  evening  paper,  the£«- 
quirer,  and  over  Transradio  nw 
service.  ITiis  was  not  included  » 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  story  Dec.  11. 

EDITION  RESTORED 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  h» 
revived  its  old  State  Street  editw 
but  it  is  now  labeled  as  the  final  eii- 
tion.  The  Transcript  now  has  thw 
daily  editions. 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 

The  complete  G-E  line  en¬ 
ables  you  to  entrust  one 
manufacturer  with  the  un¬ 
divided  responsibility  for 
every  electrical  requirement 
of  the  modern  pressroom. 

For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  ofRce,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-801, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

GENERAL  ELECTBIC 
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A  Christmas  Bonus 
That  Lasts  All  Winter 


BrKinning  riKhl  nuw  anil  FxlFiiiling  ^  ^ 

into  the  spring  months  the  Florida  market  '  ‘  /  j 

gives  advertisers  a  fat  bonus  that  keeps  on  ^  ~ 

growing  while  post-holiday  sales  are  falling  ^  ^ 

off  elsewhere  in  the  country.  m  ^  x  |  ^ 

This  honus  is  composed  of  the  first 

citizens  of  nearly  every  other  state  in  the  Union.  They’re  here  for  the  winter.  Their 
buying  appetites  are  enormous.  And  their  purchasing  power  is  piled  squarely  on  top  of  a 
resident  Florida  market  that  is  well  worth  cultivating  in  its  own  right. 


\  oil  can  have  a  sizable  share  of  all  this  if  yoii  re  minded  to  go  after  it  by  advertising  in 
Florida — and  you  can  have  your  share  at  amazingly  low  cost  by  using  this  ace  group  of 
Florida  tlailies  which  rea<*h  the  bulk  of  Florida’s  buying  power  at  a  combined  cost  of  only 

67  cents  <laily;  64  cents  Sunday. 


^UKEUND  Evmwp  UEKiEHg^  1 

l*lS? 

j^pr^PiTML  SPANKH^J^  ? 


These  dailies  dominate  their  individual  trading  terri¬ 
tories  .  .  .  and  their  trading  territories  are  incomparably 
Florida’s  best  from  a  sales  and  population  standpoint. 
A<lequate  schedules  in  this  group  of  dailies  will  bring  you 
your  share  of  this  bonus  market  at  an  absolute  minimum  in 
advertising  expense. 


FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION _ MIAMI  HERALD 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE.... ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
ST.  PETERSBURG  INDEPENDENT 
LAKELAND  LEDGER  and  STAR  TELEGRAM 
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Rate  Increases 
Continue  Among 
Newspapers 

Elgin-Courier-News  Goes  to 
15c  Weekly  .  .  .  Weekly  Re¬ 
ports  Only  3%  Loss 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

MOUNTING  production  costs  con¬ 
tinue  to  force  many  newspapers  to 
increase  subscription  rates,  either 
weekly  or  mon^y  or  street  sales 
prices,  according  to  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  papers  in  the  Middle 
West,  South  and  East. 

The  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News  re¬ 
cently  increased  its  weekly  carrier 
delivery  price  from  12  to  15c,  effective 
Nov.  28.  Immediate  net  loss  in  cir¬ 
culation,  city  and  38  suburban  towns, 
was  less  than  3%,  according  to  R. 
EIaton  Fedou,  Courier-News  pub¬ 
lisher.  “Renewals  have  been  coming 
in  daily,”  writes  Mr.  Fedou.  “The 
new  price  of  15c  per  week  represents 
an  increase  of  50%  in  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  in  less  than  two  years. 
On  March  1,  1936,  we  raised  from 
10  to  12c.” 

Of  the  rectent  three-cent  increase, 
Courier-News  carriers  were  allowed 
^4  of  a  cent  added  prcAt.  The  weekly 
carrier  rate  in  suburban  towns  is  the 
same  as  in  Elgin.  Mail  rates  were 
not  increased,  but  probably  will  be 
some  time  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
Mr.  Fedou  stated. 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News  is  raising  its  circulation 
rates  as  follows: 

Carrier  delivered,  from  18  to  25c  a 
week;  mail  subscriptions,  one  year, 
present  rate  $6,  new  rate  $7.50  a  year; 


Sunday,  from  $9  to  $10.20  and  on  daily  only 
$6  to  $7.80. 

Jackson  (Miss.)  News,  monthly  carrier  rate 
ISc.  Austin  (Tex.)  American-Statcsman,  Sun¬ 
day  single  copy  rate  from  5c  to  10c.  Paris 
(Tex.)  News,  weekly  carrier  rate  5c  and 
annual  mail  rate  from  $5  to  $6.  Tyler  (Tex  ) 
Courier-Times  and  Telegraph,  Sc  a  week  for 
morning  and  evening  issues.  Courier-Times  in¬ 
creased  2c  week  and  morning  Telegraph  5c. 
IVinston-Salcm  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
weekly  carrier  rate  5c.  Lufkin  (Tex.)  News, 
weekly  carrier  rate  2c.  Tulsa  World,  city 
carrier  rate  5c,  country  carrier  rate  3c  and 
Sunday  single  copy  5c.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  weekly  carrier  rate  3c  for  six 
days  and  5c  for  thirteen  issues — morning, 
evening  and  Sunday. 

■ 

Santa  Coming  to  Chicago 

SANTA  CLAUS  is  really  coming  to 

town  in  Chicago,  and  coming  with 
a  week’s  advance  buildup,  pages  of 
pictures,  special  “news”  bulletins,  and 
radio  broadcasts  in  a  three-way  tie- 
up  between  the  Chicago  Times,  radio 
station  WBBM,  and  American  Air¬ 
lines. 

Promotion  copy  started  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  Dec.  19,  with  a  story 
announcing  that  Ken  Ellington, 
WBBM’s  roving  reporter,  and  Al 
Toombs,  Times  “staff  correspondent” 
with  Santa,  “left  for  the  No^  Pole” 
in  an  American  Airlines  plane.  Cli¬ 
max  of  the  “biggest  kid  story  of  the 
yeiu-”  will  be  reached  Christmas  eve, 
when  WBBM  contacts  Santa’s  “Spirit 
of  Christmas”  flagship  by  short-wave 
when  it  arrives  over  the  loop,  con¬ 
voyed  by  giant  airliners  of  other 
airline  companies.  The  squadron  of 
planes  will  circle  the  city,  while  El¬ 
lington  interviews  Santa  via  short 
wave  pickup.  The  Times  plugged 
the  flight  with  posters  on  its  trucks 
and  newsstands.  Russ  Stewabt, 
Times  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  supiervised  the  entire  pro¬ 
motion. 

3c  RATE  IS  TOPIC 


E  D  I 

RULING  ON  CARRIERS 

Selling  or  delivering  newspapers 
affords  excellent  training  for  boys,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  opinion  handed  down 
last  week  by  Attorney  General  Joseph 
Chez,  of  Utah.  An  apparent  conflict 
in  the  State  law  governing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  minors  caused  the  Industrial 
Commission  to  ask  the  law  officer  to 
settle  the  question  as  to  whether  boys 
over  12  and  girls  over  16  could  sell 
before  6  a.m.  and  after  7  p.m.  The 
Attorney  General  said  the  Legislature 
intended  to  permit  boys  and  girls  of 
the  ages  in  question  to  distribute 
papers  after  and  before  the  hours 
mentioned.  He  also  said  that  boys 
over  10  might  distribute  periodicals  on 
fixed  routes,  if  the  routes  are  in  resi¬ 
dential  districts. 

WINS  SCHOLARSHIP 

Mary  P.  Lockridge,  of  Forest  Hills, 
L.  I.,  a  student  in  the  Pulitzer  gradu¬ 
ate  school  of  journalism  at  Columbia 
University,  has  been  awarded  the 
Woman’s  Press  Club  scholarship  for 
her  second  semster’s  work  there,  it 
was  annoimced  this  week  by  Miss 
Harriet  Christie,  president  of  the  New 
York  society  of  woman  journalists. 
Miss  Lockridge  was  bom  in  Austin, 
Texas,  where  her  father  was  formerly 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Austin 
Statesman. 

RETAIL  RATES  UP 

Increased  retail  advertising  rates 
have  been  announced  by  three  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers,  the  Palo  Alto 
Times,  Redwood  City  Tribune  and 
Burlingame  Advance,  ail  members  of 
Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  owned 
and  operated  by  G^rge  Morell.  Ad¬ 
vances  range  from  3%  in  Palo  Alto 
rate  to  15%  in  Burlingame.  The  Red¬ 
wood  City  increase  will  be  around 
5%. 


TOR  &  PUBLISH  Ep, 

Local  News,  No  Comics 
New  Daily's  Policy 

Changing  this  month  from  a  twie*. 
a-week  paper  to  the  only  daily  I 
lication  between  St.  Louis  and  Cai 
Girardeau,  the  Crystal  City  (yT 
Jefferson  County  Press  has  carried  k 
the  ultimate  conclusion  its  pioneetia 
in  the  field  of  small  community  inu 
fialism. 

Serving  primarily  the  tri-city  udid 
community  of  Festus,  Crystal  (& 
and  Herculaneum  which  have  a  ccai. 
bined  population  of  11,000,  the  Png 
has  no  comic  section,  no  national  or 
international  news,  refuses  to  cut; 
advertising  from  St.  Louis  firms  a 
competition  with  local  firms,  ba 
barred  from  its  “local”  columns  itev 
about  local  people’s  shopping  trips  k 
metropolitan  centers,  and  h^  led  ip 
merchants  in  group  sales  campaign, 
at  home. 

No  Saturday  or  Sunday  editions  in 
published.  Joseph  N.  Frendenbopt 
is  publisher.  Miss  Dorothy  Rigdoi. 
editor,  and  Arthur  W.  Heiland,  n*. 
chanical  superintendent. 

TO  TEACH  SKIING 

As  a  corollary  to  its  annual  Lean- 
to-Swim  campaigns,  conducted  sik- 
cessfully  for  five  years,  the  Edmontu 
(Alta.)  Journal  on  Dec.  27  is  startiig 
a  Leam-to-Ski  campaign  with  IS  ex¬ 
pert  instructors  to  teach  children  sab 
participation  in  the  sport.  A  city¬ 
wide  tournament  will  follow. 

ADDS  EDITION 

■Hie  Marshalltown  (la.)  Timet-h- 
publican  has  inaugurated  a  new  “sun¬ 
rise”  edition,  in  addition  to  its  aftet- 
noon  runs.  The  new  edition  goes  k 
press  from  7  p.m.  to  10  pm.,  withi 
7  p.m.  normal  deadline,  and  is  circu¬ 
lated  in  all  rural  districts  by  mail 


six-month  subscription,  present  rate 
$3,  new  rate  $4;  three-month  sub- 
scrqxtion,  present  rate  $1.50,  new  rate 
$225;  (Hie-month  subscription,  present 
rate  60c,  new  rate  75c.  Out  of  state 
and  Canadian  mail  rate  is  $12  a  year. 

Rate  Raises  in  Seetb 

An  increasing  number  of  Southern 
daily  newspapers  have  raised  their 
subscription  rates,  according  to 
Ckanston  Williams,  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Following  are  some 
of  the  Southern  papers  which  have 
aimounced  circulation  rate  increases 
with  the  amounts  shown: 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  weekly 
carrier  rate  5c  outside  of  the  city  of  pub¬ 
lication.  Richmond  (Va )  News  Leader  and 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  each  5c  on  weekly 
carrier  rate.  Nashville  Banner  dropped  Sun¬ 
day  edition  and  continued  weekly  carrier  rate 
at  20c  and  Nashville  Tennessean  dropped 
evening  edition  and  continued  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  at  25c  per  week  by  carrier.  Outside  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  the  Herald  and  Leader  have 
increased  5c  to  the  rate  prevailing  in  the  city 
for  a  long  period.  Mail  subscription  rate  in 
Kentucky  raised  to  $6.00  per  year. 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  monthly  mail 
rate  5c  and  graduated  up  to  increase  of  $2.50 
for  entire  year.  5ai»  Antonio  News  and  5an 
Antonio  Light,  each  Ic  per  copy  on  street  with 
Sunday  issue  of  San  Antonio  Light  raised  to 
10c  both  in  the  city  and  outside.  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal,  3c  per  week 
and  15c  per  month  by  carrier  and  higher  mail 
rate  outside  of  Texas  and  Louisiana.  Dallas 
Dispatch,  5c  on  weekly  carrier  rate.  The 
Chronicle,  Post  and  Press,  the  three  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Houston,  each  ISc  per  month. 

Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Press.  5c  per  week, 
and  increases  in  mail  rates.  Maul  rates  of 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix,  25c  per  month. 
Dallas  News,  Sc  per  week  aitd  20c  per  month. 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times,  5c  per 
week,  and  Oklahoma  City  News,  Sc  per  week. 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  2c  per  week. 

Longview  (Teat.)  Journal  (morning)  and 
News  (evening),  carrier  rate  5c  weekly.  Mail 
rates  in  Zones  1  and  2  were  also  increased. 
Henderson  (Tex.)  News,  carrier  monthly  rate 
ISc.  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier, 
retail  Sunday  rale  to  10c.  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times,  monthly  rate  by  carrier  and  mail  10c 
daily  and  Sunday.  Yearly  rate  on  daily  and 


More  widespread  adoption  of  the 
three-cent  rate  will  be  a  principal 
subject  of  discussion  at  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  publishers  and  circulation  men 
at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston, 
Jan.  18.  The  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  is  inviting  cir¬ 
culation  executives  from  all  over  New 
England  to  the  conference,  and  cir¬ 
culators  who  have  had  experience 
with  the  three-cent  paper  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  express  their  views.  The 
meeting’s  theme  will  be  “Increased 
Revenue.” 

SCHOOL  DEDICATED 

The  new  $200,000  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  building  at  Montana  University, 
Missoula,  Mont.,  was  recently  dedi¬ 
cated  by  State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Sam  V.  Stewart,  who  paid  tribute  to 
Dean  A.  L.  Stone,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Missoula  Missoulian,  who  founded 
the  school  in  1914. 


Fewer  hiding  piaces 
for  dropped  matrices 

There  you  hove  another  advantage 
of  the  new  Streamlined  Intertype 
bate.  Matrices  which  are  dropped 
accidentally  are  easily  recovered. 
Also  . . .  the  new  bate  reduces  vibra¬ 
tion  and  promotes  smooth  operation. 

INTERTYPE  •BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


...  to  take  full  adi 
I  .V  ^  aqe  of  the  tremen 


1^ 


. . .  to  take  full  advant* 
age  of  the  tremendous 
potential  sales  possi* 
bilities  in  the  Fort 
Wayne  market.  In  1938 
I  intend  to  utilize  The 
News-Sentinel  to  carry 
my  message  to  these 
thousands  of  able-to- 
buy  and  free-spending 
consumers." 


— Resolution  being  made  by  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agency  men  intent  on  making 
one  ol  the  best  ■•buys"  ol  1938. 


(Ehe  Neuia- Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE  .  IND 


National  Representatives:  Allen-Klapp-Prazier  Co. 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  St,  Louis 
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NEWS 

PICTURE 

CONTEST 


Five  prizes,  either  in  cosh  or  in  photographic  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  selected  by  the  winners,  will  be  awarded 
by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  the  best  news  photo¬ 
graphs,  made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  em- 
employes,  and  published  in  daily  newspapers  during 
the  calendar  year  1937. 

Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below 
until  lAMJARY  31,  1938. 


PRIZE  AWARDS  WILL  BE:  FIRST  PRIZE — $100,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 

SECOND  PRIZE — $50,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 
THIRD  PRIZE — $25,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 
FOURTH  PRIZE-415  cash. 

FIFTH  PRIZE— $10  cash. 

Certificates  of  award  will  also  be  made  to  the  news¬ 
paper  or  news  service  employing  the  photographer 
of  the  winning  pictures. 


- CONDITIONS  OF 

1.  .\11  photographers  employed  by  a  newspaper,  a 
syndicate,  a  news  service,  or  as  a  free  lance,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  are  eligible. 

li.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which 
may  be  submitted  by  an  individual.  Pictures  must 
have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  during  the  calen- 
«lar  year  1937,  and  a  clipping  or  tear  sheet  bearing  a 
date  line  will  be  accepted  as  proof  of  publication.  Ac¬ 
companying  each  picture  should  be  a  descriptive  cap¬ 
tion,  telling  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
made.  AND  WITH  WHAT  CAMERA.  This  state¬ 
ment  should  be  signed  by  the  photographer’s  depart¬ 
ment  head  or  the  city  editor. 


THE  EXHIBITION - 

3.  Pictures  are  to  be  submitted  in  8  x  10  or  11  x  14 
sizes,  BOTH  SIZES  TO  BE  MOUNTED  ON  11  x  14 
BOARD.  Prints  may  be  either  glossy  or  matte.  A 
flexible,  non-curling  board  is  best  for  exhibition  pur- 
|)oses. 

4.  Pictures  remain  the  property  of  their  maker. 
.\11  copyrights  will  be  carefully  respected  in  reproduc¬ 
tion  for  news  purposes  in  Editor  &  Pi  bli.shkk. 

5.  Entries  will  be  judged  on  Tuc.sday,  Feb.  15, 
1938.  Names  of  the  judges  will  be  published  in  the 
near  future. 


IMPORTANT! 

All  entries  must  be  mounted  on 
11  X  14  board. 

Entries  must  be  mailed  on  or  before 
Ian.  31,  1938. 


SUBMIT  ALL  MATERIAL.  CAREFULLY  PACKED  TO  PREVENT  DAMAGE 
ON  OR  BEFORE  JAN.  31.  1938.  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  ADDRESS: 

NEWS  PHOTO  COMPETITION 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


I 
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1937  An  Exciting 
News  Year 


paid  circulations  papers.  Action  by  the  publishers  against  the  Coast  Publishers  Had 

J.  S.  Knight,  and  associates,  pub-  guild  closed  shop  demand  was  started  ProTvrrorl  FinVi*  r 

lishers  of  Akron  Beacon- Journal,  June  29  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago  ^ 

bought  the  Miami  Herald  Oct.  15,  which  565  publishers  and  executives  Lacuna  Beach,  Cal.  Dec  2(l-r 
from  Frank  B.  Shutts  for  over  $2,000,-  attended,  representing  11  publishers’  victory  of  ^blisher  A.  Cp^ 

000.  On  Dec.  1,  Mr.  Knight  bought  and  editors’  associations.  It  passed  a  jn  hjg  contest  for  the  right  to 
Miami  Tribune  from  M.  L.  Annenberg  resolution  stating  unalterable  opposi-  hjg  foreman  was  claimed  here  to^ 
and  discontinued  it.  Mr.  Annenberg  tion  to  the  guild  closed  shop,  calling  when  members  of  the  typogra^ 
got  the  Massillon  (O.)  Independent  it  a  threat  to  press  freedom.  union  announced  the  dropping 

from  Mr.  Knight  in  the  deal.  On  Sept.  12,  William  Green,  pres-  appeal  to  the  NLRB.  A  test  of  ^ 

National  Labor  Relations  Board  was  ident  of  the  AFL  announced  a  drive  issues  involved  was  thus  avoided, 
denounced  by  publishers  and  in  Con-  against  the  CIO-Guild  and  the  plan  Notification  of  the  union’s  aelia 
gress  early  in  December  for  infring-  AFL  news  unions.  was  given  to  the  California  New 

ing  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  Among  the  strikes:  The  Long  paper  Publishers’  association  at  I« 

subpenaing  Hartley  Barclay,  editor  of  Island  Press  strike  began  April  5  Angeles.  This  group  has  served  a 
Mill  &  Factory,  for  his  article  on  the  ended  May  6  after  a  week’s  sus-  official  representative  for  Peterson  a 
Weirton  steel  hearing.  Barclay  and  pension;  June  3  the  Bellingham  the  controversy  because  it  felt  the o«. 

an  advertising  agency  man  ignored  (Wash.)  News  was  forced  to  suspend  come  of  the  difficulty  might  estahlM 

the  supena.  Another  editor  was  snd  did  not  resume  until  Dec.  2;  a  troublesome  precedent.  At  the  tine 

grilled  on  the  stend.  Flushing  North  Shore  Journal  strike  of  the  appeal’s  dismissal  the  CUPf 

Bombing  of  the  U.  S.  gunboat  was  ended  June  12  after  six  moiiths.  was  completing  plans  to  carry  the  c» 
Panay  on  the  Yangtze  River,  China,  to  the  courts, 

by  the  Japanese,  resulted  in  the  beginning  J^y  5  by  a  juris^^-  The  case  centered  around  the 

death  of  Sandro  Sandri,  Italian  cor-  tional  dispute  between  the  A^  missal  of  Charles  D.  Francis,  comp«. 
respondent  and  wounded  two  others,  hamsters  union  ^d  the  CIO  guild,  mg  room  foreman  for  the  week!, 
bringing  to  attention  that  the  Chinese  13  the  NUm  ordered  remote-  S^th  Co^t  News.  The  publak, 

war  has  been  the  most  costlv  in  "t®"t  of  the  20  circulation  department  charged  that  Francis  had  refused  k 

newsmen’s  lives  of  any  war  coverage.  ^Udfmen  and  ignor^  the  jurisdic-  carry  out  orders.  The  publkhcrnew 
No  American  newsmen  have  been  tional  question  a^  the  other  guilds-  had  resisted  unionization  of  his  pint 
killed,  but  one  Italian,  one  British,  strike  The  Star  refused  to  Fr^ces  carried  Im  case  to  tk 

and  seven  Japanese  newspapermen  take  the  circulation  men  back.  July  NLRB  which  sought  to  establish  tl* 
have  died  there  H  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Re-  the  News  was  engaged  in  intersUk 

.  '  view  was  closed  for  four  days.  The  commerce  and  therefore  came  unds 

Morns  Watson  Roinstotod  strike  was  ended  Aug.  5  after  the  federal  regulation.  This  claim  wa 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  strikers  had  voted  to  return  and  ac-  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  New 
started  off  the  year  by  securing  an  ggpt  the  publisher’s  proposals.  The  subscribes  to  Associated  Press  servn 
NLRB  order  Jan.  18  for  the  rein-  Brooklyn  Eagle  strike  began  Sept,  and  handles  foreign  advertising.  Cst 
statement  of  Philip  E.  Armstrong  and  13  and  the  Bayonne  Times  strike  Nov.  fornia  publishers  were  alarmed  by  tk 
Frank  Lynch  on  the  Seattle  Post-  12  and  are  still  in  progress.  Four  threat  this  claim  would  set  up  owt 
Intelligencer.  The  guild  had  closed  Wilkes-Barre  papers  were  threatened  them. 

down  the  paper  through  a  strike  in  with  strike  and  an  agreement  was  Conferences  between  Peterson,  Jok 
1936  over  the  refusal  of  the  paper  to  reached  after  the  Record  had  been  Long,  CNPA  secretary- manager,  ak 
reinstate  these  men.  closed  down  for  five  days,  beginning  Jay  Oliver,  NLRB  field  represent!- 

During  the  year  the  guild  secured  Nov.  2.  The  Waterbury  Democrat  tive,  failed  to  produce  any  basis  i 
about  27  contracts,  mostly  without  strike  began  Sept.  24  ending  Oct.  3.  understanding. 


continued  from  page  5 
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Newark  Evening  New*’  circulation  i»- 
concentrated  in  the  Newark  A.  B. 

Gty  zone — neucleu*  of  the  Newark-N6rth 
Jersey  market — the  greatest  coverage' 
of  this  wealthy  area  by  any  news¬ 
paper.  ....  . ABC  1930- 

Total  Net  Paid.  137.935,  Newark 
ABC  City,  128,543. 


Always  Uoilorm 


Established  1915 
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Vo  Journalism 
Iroups  Convene 
[{ Columbus 

Bellamy  to  Address 
Teachers  .  .  .  Workers' 
Organizations  Studied 

A  well-rounded  program,  covering 
wide  range  of  subjects  dealing  with 
;  teaching  of  journalism,  has  been 
pjttd  for  the  25th  annual  con- 
.  inn  of  the  American  Association 
Teachers  of  Journalism,  which 
jivtiics  at  Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  28 
d  29.  The  20th  annual  convention 
the  American  Association  of 
ioolb  and  Departments  of  Jour- 
di'm  will  meet  in  closed  session  on 
Z  30  at  Columbus.  Both  groups 
ii  meet  at  the  Administration  Build- 
Ohio  SUte  University. 

Guest  speakers  will  include  Paul 
;!amy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  edi- 
f,  who  will  address  the  opening 
■ision  on  "Tomorrow’s  Reporters — 
Specification  for  Training  and  Char¬ 
ier";  and  Parker  La  Moore,  chief 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
dumbus  bureau,  who  will  discuss 
e  technique  of  covering  news  of  a 
jjor  strike,  at  the  Wednesday  after- 
an  session.  Another  speaker  at  the 
me  session  will  be  Dr.  Alfred  M. 
te.  Yale  University,  who  will  speak 
"Violations  of  Freedom  of  the 
-ess  in  American  Journalism.” 


,-i,iisiti.  Wl-.at  Newspaper  Maiiagcmeiit  Courses 
Shoiilil  Contain  anil  How  They  ShouM  Be 
Taught,  Burrus  Dickinson.  U.  of  Illinois. 
Teaching  Merchandising,  Karl  H.  lluth,  Mar- 
(piette  Teaching  Circulation  -Management, 
Koval  M.  Kay.  Rider  College.  How  Much 
Kilitorial  Work  Should  Students  Who  Intend 
to  Cio  Into  Biisinc's  Take.  11.  It.  llerliert,  U. 
.'t  Oklahoma. 

■ 

GALLUP  PROMOTED 

George  H.  Gallup,  director  of  re¬ 
search  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  a  vice-president,  and  on 
Jan.  1  will  become  a  stockholder  of 
the  company,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Raymond  Rubicam,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 


United  Air  Lines  Copy 
Hits  "Low  Level”  Ad 

Chicago,  Dec.  21 — Appearance  of 
rebuttal  copy,  placed  in  12  newspa¬ 
pers  by  United  Air  Lines,  under  sig¬ 
nature  of  its  president.  W.  A.  Patter¬ 
son,  answering  previously  advertised 
claims  of  American  Airlines  that  it 
flies  a  “low-level”  route  to  California, 
was  termed  as  final  by  United  officials 
here  this  week.  The  controversy  was 
described  as  a  “closed  incident.”  Both 
companies,  it  was  stated,  will  confine 
future  advertisements  to  advantages 
of  air  travel,  without  engaging  in 
competitive  claims. 


United  Air  Line’s  rebuttal  state¬ 
ment  was  confined  to  one  insertion  in 
the  same  list  of  papers  carrying 
American  Airlines’  ad.  United’s  reply 
was  headed  “the  real  facts  about 
coast  to  coast  flying,”  and  said:  “No 
cross-country  airline  can,  in  fairness 
to  the  public  and  the  aviation  indus¬ 
try,  honestly  advertise  it  possesses 
any  substantial  ‘edge’  in  flying  weath¬ 
er  or  terrain.” 

JOHN  SWEET  TO  N.  Y. 

John  Sweet,  formerly  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Traffic  World,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  become  vice-president  of 
Poor’s  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 


Announcement .  .  . 

iitiami  m«ralb 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

HAS  PURCHASED  .  .  .  the  Qood  Will,  Accounts  Receivable, 
Circulation  Lists  and  Physical  Properties  (not  including 
the  Contracts  and  Obligations)  of  the  .  .  . 

Miami  Tribune 


Werkiri*  Gro«ps  Siirvty 

Status  of  various  newspaper  work-  i 
organizations  will  be  thoroughly 
?ed  Wednesday  morning  when,  un- 
tr  chairmanship  of  Chilton  R.  Bush, 
anford  University,  the  following  will  [ 
;tak; 


J.  L  O’Sullivan.  Maniuctte  University,  on 
r  Newspaper  Guild;  Grant  M.  Hyde,  Univer-  | 

'  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  American  Press  ' 

!  > ;  Ralph  Peters,  roto  editor  of  the  Vc-  | 

■t  \nrs,  national  president  of  Sigma  Delta  ' 
...  on  the  proposed  reorganization  of  that 
r  iiriiiii  as  a  |irofessional  journalistic  fra-  . 
“  ■i;  and  C.  E.  Rogers,  Kansas  State  Col-  ' 
r.  who  will  conclude  the  discussion  with 
G  it  Should  Be  the  Policies  of  Teachers  and  ! 

-  ittmcni-  of  Journalism  Toward  These  Or-  i 
.itl.ilr,?”  I 

Blair  Converse,  Iowa  State  College, 
\TJ  president,  and  Lawrence  W. 
urphy,  University  of  Illinois,  AASDJ 
^sident,  will  be  the  principal  speak- 

I  at  the  convention  banquet  Wed- 
sday  evening.  On  Tuesday  even- 
?  delegates  will  be  dinner  guests 
[  the  Columbus  newspapers  at  the 

■fiwam. 

Ronndtable  Discussions 

Tuesday’s  roundtable  discussions 

II  be  devoted  largely  to  reports  on 
searches  in  journalism  and  new 
^elopments  in  teaching  fundamental  , 
■trnalism  courses.  On  Wednesday, 
scusions  will  include  the  following: 

I  '«Ti;  ON  Researches  in  Journalism.  I 

:  cniporary  American  Magazines,  John  E. 
U.  of  Georgia.  Discussion  Leader,  i 
L.  Mott,  U.  of  Iowa.  I 

■Vewspapers  Having  Free  or  Controlled  Cir-  ' 
-  1' !■  in  the  Chicago  Area,  Charles  L.  Allen,  ' 
L.  Discussion  Leader,  Kenneth  K.  I 
Xorthwestern  U. 

fresidents  and  the  Press,  James  E.  Pollard,  ' 
■<"  State  U. 


notables. 

>*truction  in  Radio.  Chairman,  C.  L. 
t  ^  f'’  Report  of  the  Second 

r  l'"  t-onference  on  Education  by  Radio, 
f^^**^*'  Content  of  One-term  and  One- 
Glasses  in  Radio.  Klmo  Scott  Watson, 
iiicitjn  U.  Cooperation  in  Radio  In- 
-i.i'i  Between  Journalism  and  Other  De- 
T'ev'  'Y-.**eikman.  Iowa  State  College. 
”  Aliout  Instruction  in 

r  E.  K.  Johnson,  U.  of 

111  Vhat  Should  Be  the  Program  in 
P«|'|  mr  J^rnalism  Schools  and  Department- 

Zr  u'Vvu*'**’  -  Bureau  of  Educational 

'“tch,  Ohio  State  U. 

I^Ess  Courses. 

1  irman,  Frank  Thayer,  University  of  Wis- 


In  Thw  Herald— AU  the  popular  leaturea. 
the  wire  services,  the  circulotione  of  the  TWO" 
newspapers — at  ths  sinqrls  advertising  rote  of 
The  Herald  .  Uc  (DaUy)  and  ISc  ISur*-’ 


Thus,  in  Florida  ...  a  Morning  Nuwspapet  State  ...  In  Miami  -  •  •  <> 
Morning  Newspaper  City — your  message  in  The  Herald  covers  this  field 
solely  and  comoletely  at  OI^  low  cost  .  .  . 
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BUILDING  A  MODERN 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 


By  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS  _ 

AUTHOR,  “IDKAS  FOR  BUILDING  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING" 


No.  10.  Reducing  Waste  Space 


NEWSPAPERS  desiring  to  offset  some 

of  the  increased  cost  of  white  paper 
can  save  as  much  as  half  a  page  a 
day  in  their  classified  sections  alone. 
Newspapers  can  do  one  of  two  things; 
reduce  the  amount  of  waste  space  to 
improve  net  profit  or,  distribute  it 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  i.  e., 
give  it  to  the  advertisers. 

As  a  fair  example  of  unnecessary 
waste  we  have  selected  a  newspaper, 
the  leading  classified  medium  in  a 
city  of  less  than  200,000  population. 
In  the  midweek  issue  analyzed,  total 
.space  occupied  by  classified  and  classi¬ 
fied  promotion  in  the  classified  section 
itself  was  328  inches.  This  space  was 
distributed  as  follows:  54^''4%  paid 
linage;  12^/4%  promotion  boxes, 
streamers  and  readers;  32>/2%  classi¬ 
fication  headings  and  leads. 

With  an  average  rate  of  $2.00  per 
inch,  this  newspaper  is  actually  re¬ 
ceiving  about  $1.10  per  occupied  inch 
of  space.  With  a  sales  cost  of  pos¬ 
sibly  20%,  the  newspaper  receives  an 
average  net  rate  of  only  70c  an  inch 
which  is  much  lower  than  the  average 
display  net  rate.  Without  affecting 
the  readability  or  appearance  of  the 
section,  this  newspaper  can 
reduce  its  classified  waste  space 
nearly  one-third,  a  saving  of  approxi¬ 
mately  two  columns  of  space  per  day. 

Too  Many  Classifications 

Some  newspapers  may  hesitate  to 
tighten  up  their  classified  sections  be¬ 
cause  of  the  effect  on  gross  linage 
figures  needed  for  competitive  rea¬ 
sons  only.  The  tightening  up  process 
can  be  spread  over  a  year,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  during  that  time  the  news¬ 
paper  can  replace  the  waste  space 
with  paid  business. 

A  large  number  of  newspapers  have 
far  too  many  classifications.  Some  of 
the  classifications  go  up  to  more  than 
300  by  number  while  other  newspa¬ 
pers  are  getting  by  with  as  few  as 
80.  The  average  newspaper  can  do 
a  successful  sales  job  wiA  from  100 
to  125  classifications.  The  percentage 
of  space  devoted  to  headings  need 
not  exceed  20%  daily  and,  if  the 
newspaper  publishes  a  large  selection 
of  classified  on  Sunday,  the  giveaway 
space  on  that  day  need  not  exceed 
15%  of  the  total.  Newspapers  can 
limit  the  space  given  to  each  sub¬ 
head  (including  cut-off  rules)  to  three 
agate  lines.  Major  classification  head¬ 
ings,  of  which  there  should  be  no 
more  thsm  15,  can  be  limited  to  four 
agate  lines  apiece.  The  classified 
manager  should  avoid  starting  new 
classifications  that  will  carry  only  one 
or  two  ads  per  day.  Newspapers  with 
less  than  a  page  of  classified  can 
eliminate  the  index,  saving  up  to  ten 
inches  per  day. 

Since  the  most  important  thing  to 
the  advertiser  is  results,  newspapers 
that  can  afford  to  be  liberal  with 
space  should  try  to  give  that  space 
to  advertiso-s,  enabling  them  to  use 
more  descriptive  copy  and  insertion 
orders  that  will  bring  better  results. 
When  a  newspaper  is  sincerely  striv¬ 
ing  to  help  advertisers,  it  will  not 
only  retain  customer  goodwill  but 
attract  more  advertisers. 


sified  offerings.  Result  power  can  be 
improved  considerably  by  making  the 
classified  section  easier  to  read.  News¬ 
papers  that  charge  on  the  word  basis 
can  use  a  hanging  indention  of  two 
ems  which  which  will  cost  the  news¬ 
paper  only  five  or  six  inches  per  page. 
In  many  cases,  this  improvement  will 
cost  the  newspaper  practically  noth¬ 
ing,  especially  when  there  is  a  12- 
word  minimum  and  the  12-word  ad 
occupies  from  two  and  a  quarter  to 
two  and  a  half  lines. 


The  newspaper  can  invest  in  a 
better  type  of  promotion  to  bring 
more  readers  and  educate  more  people 
to  the  uses  of  classified.  Prepare 
a  little  booklet  or  folder  comparing 
good  and  poor  want  ads.  Hold  a  sale 
of  classified  ads  semi-annually  or 
quarterly,  offering  for  a  period  of  one 
week,  seven  days  advertising  for  the 
price  of  five  or  six.  If  such  sales  cU^ 
conducted  properly,  the  newspaper 
will  stir  up  a  lot  of  new  interest  in 
classified  and  if  the  rates  are  right, 
such  sales  should  also  help  the  cash 
drawer. 


Increaiinq  Contract  Advertising 

One  of  the  most  costly  problems 
confronting  newspapers  is  the  custom 
of  permitting  classified  contract  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  daily  change  of  copy. 
Salespeople  who  should  be  devoting 
a  great  part  of  their  time  to  develop¬ 
ing  new  business  are  kept  busy  mak¬ 
ing  service  calls  on  contract  adver¬ 
tisers.  This  makes  profitable  progress 
very  difficult  and,  at  times,  impossible. 
Newspapers  should  try  to  escape  this 
sort  of  thing.  We  are  able  to  offer 
here,  conclusive  data  that  may  well 
form  the  groundwork  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  program  of  reform. 

About  three  years  ago,  Frank 
Becker,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  made  a 
survey  to  determine  what  percentage 
of  the  classified  contract  advertising 
carried  by  his  newspaper  was  going 
to  the  composing  room  on  one-day 
orders.  The  findings  disclosed  the 
need  for  a  new  policy  and  a  revised 
classified  rate  structure  was  installed. 
One-time  rateholder  rates  were  in¬ 
creased  between  25%  and  35%,  three¬ 
time  rates  for  ads  of  fourteen  lines 
or  more  were  made  a  trifle  lower. 
An  average  reduction  of  20%  was 
made  in  the  seven-time  rates.  After 
the  new  rate  card  was  introduced. 


Atfroctiag  Hoaltkiar  VelaM* 

Rates  for  orders  that  run  for  seven 
or  more  days  can  be  lowered  to  at¬ 
tract  a  greater  number  of  insertion 
orders,  giving  the  newspaper  a 
steadier  axul  healthier  volume  of  clas- 


THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 


UNITED  PRESS 


EDITOR  cS  PUBLlSHlj 


the  first  three  months  showed  in¬ 
creases  of  from  35%  to  40%  over  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  year 
and,  at  the  end  of  1^,  the  linage 
volume  of  the  year  exceeded  that  of 
1930.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1936  the  linage  volume  had  surpassed 
that  of  the  same  period  in  1929  which 
was  the  biggest  linage  year  in  the 
newspaper’s  history.  During  May, 
1936,  an  all-time  record  was  created 
for  the  amount  of  classified  secured 
in  one  month’s  time. 


Net  Earniagt  Improved 

Prior  to  the  rate  changes  about  60% 
of  all  contract  advertising  was  ap¬ 
pearing  on  one-day  orders.  After 
the  change,  only  2W%  appeared  on 
one-day  orders  and  this  20%  included 
Death  Notices,  Cards  of  Thanks  and 
other  forms  of  advertising  that  usually 
appear  for  one  or  two  days  at  the 
most.  Orders  for  three  consecutive 
days  jumped  to  23.1%  of  the  total; 
43.8%  went  through  for  seven  days 
and  the  balance  on  longer  time  orders. 
The  percentage  of  kills  did  not  in¬ 
crease.  The  average  net  rate  was 
reduced  about  9*^%  but  the  linage 
volume  increased  40%.  Total  net 
earnings  showed  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment. 

Another  newspaper  that  established 
a  three-  and  seven-day  rate  for  con¬ 
tract  advertisers  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience.  The  one-day  orders  fell 
from  82%  to  11%  of  the  total;  three- 
day  orders  increased  from  6%  to 
35%  and  seven-day  orders  increased 
from  6%  to  50%.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  this  plan  will  help  all 
newspapers.  Leading  classified  medi¬ 
ums  and,  perhaps,  strong  seconds,  can 
use  it  more  effectively  than  news¬ 
papers  having  little  or  no  acceptance 
in  classified. 

(Next  week:  "Small  Promotion  Ads  That 
Can  Do  Big  Jobs.") 


Says  Newsprint  Chat 
Indicates  Demoaocy 


AUTOPASTER 


steps  up 


press  production 

and  quality 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


In  listing  the  statistics  of 


consumption  in  leading  countriTi 
was  pointed  out  Dec.  18  by  the 
Bank  of  Canada  the  greater 
newsprint  in  democracies,  inds^ 
the  newspaper  in  these  countnaj 
becoming  even  a  more  impot* 
public  instrument. 

“Is  it  true,”  the  Bank  report  ^ 
“that  where  people  must  ma|rt 
nomic,  political  and  social  deda« 
for  themselves  there  comes  an  alaat 
automatic  demand  for  a  wider  st« 
of  information?  Does  it  follow  tht 
in  democratic  countries  high-p^ 
newspapers,  showing  independeMeg 
all  editorial  opinion,  should  ttent 
the  support  of  all  those  who  pnk 
the  present  form  of  govemmem? 

“TTiat  the  public  of  Canada  and  ik 
United  States  maintained  a  highlml 
of  demand  for  newspapers  even  ui4r 
the  adverse  circumstances  of  snst 
depression  is  significant.” 


SAVES  TOURNAMENT 

Stepping  in  at  the  last  minute  to 
guarantee  prize  money,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  saved  the  10-year- 
old  Los  Angeles  open  golf  tourna¬ 
ment,  it  was  announced  by  the  news¬ 
paper  Dec.  18.  In  mid-week  the  Los 
Angeles  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
announced  that  because  of  inability 
to  find  a  sponsor  for  the  meet,  which 
annually  has  drawn  the  nation’s  fore¬ 
most  golfers  to  the  west  coast,  the 
tournament  would  have  to  be 
abandoned. 
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NEW  TEXAS  DAILY 


The  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Dailj/  Tire, 


an  evening  daily  tabloid,  publuked  Ike 


its  first  edition  Dec.  15.  The  pubbi- 
ing  company  was  organized  by  T.  I 
Johnson,  for  some  years  man^ 
editor  of  Amarillo  Globe  and  Nm. 
and  others  including  Leo  and  Lovil 
Miller,  who  have  published  Amnio 
weekly  papers.  The  Times  is  w- 
cessor  to  the  Southwest  Planure 
and  Amarillo  Weekly. 


DENOYER  LEAVING 

Pierre  Denoyer,  U.  S.  corresponial 
for  Le  Petit  Parisien  for  nearly 
years,  has  been  recalled  to  Paris  ad 
will  leave  New  York  about  Jan.  5. 
His  successor  has  not  been  named 


TEXAS  DAILIES  MERGE 

With  the  recent  purchase  of  the 
Cisco  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  a  Walter 
Murray  paper,  by  the  Cisco  Daily 
Press,  the  Cisco  field  becomes  a  one- 
daily  community.  Charles  J.  Kleiner 
is  president,  and  B.  A.  Butler  is 
editor  and  publisher. 
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They  require  mininuun 
moulding  pressure  .  .  • 
will  not  break  down  type 
or  cuts  .  .  .  prolong  di* 
life  of  moulding  blaiieto 
.  .  .  and  give  deep,  clean- 
cut  impressions  mat  pro¬ 
duce  clean-printing 
stereos. 


Mill  •  conditioning  give* 
them  exactly  the  ne^ 
sary  shrink.  TTiey  scorch 
quickly,  and 
easily  without  need  oi 
oil  or  powder. 

You’re  probably 
them;  but  if  not,  write 
today  for  samples. 


MORLEY  BUTTOH 

Manufacturing  Comp**l 

Portsmouth,  New  H»-Pihh> 
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George  E.  Akerson 
)ies  in  New  York 

George  E.  Akerson.  48.  former 
(^perman  and  secretary  to  Presi- 
tnt  Hoover  during  his  administration, 
icd  Dec.  21  at  the  Rockefeller  Insti¬ 
ll*  Hospital.  New  York,  after  an  ill- 
tss  of  more  than  a  month. 


JAMES  T.  BRADSHAW,  77,  editor, 
Missouri  Democrat  and  Kansas  City 
Daily  Democrat,  died  recently.  He 
was  the  oldest  living  member  of  the 
Missouri  Press  Association. 

Preston  C.  Comstock,  64,  veteran 
Elgin,  Ill.,  newspaperman,  died  there 
Dec.  20.  Mr.  Comstock  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republi¬ 
can  and  Kansas  City  Star  before  go¬ 
ing  to  Elgin  34  years  ago.  He  was 
managing  editor  of  the  old  Elgin  Daily 
News  and  later  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Elgin  Daily  Courier.  Recently  he  had 
published  a  weekly  paper  in  Elgin. 
William  Henry  Wilson,  national 


.1  STATEMENT  IN  BEllALE  OF  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 
RV  ir.  .1.  PATTERSON,  PRESIDENT,  VNITED  AIR  LINES 


Three  major  airlines  operate  eom- 
|R*titive  eoast-to-coast  routes.  All 
three  lines  ero.ss  inountaiu  terrain  of 
nearly  equal  height .  .  .  but  V'hat  of  itY 
No  ero.ss-eountry  airline  <an,  in 
fairness  to  the  public  and  the  avia¬ 
tion  industry,  honestly  advertise  it 
l)os.sesses  any  substantial  “edge”  in 
flying  weather  or  terrain.  UN  ITED’S 
route  has  as  much  sunshine  as  other 
cross-country  routes . . .  but  what  of  it? 

The  foregoing  facts  are  not  the  im¬ 
portant  considerations.  Therefore 
UNITED  does  not  care  to  use  them 
as  advertising  claims. 

Fiindamenlal  Factors 

UNITED  l)elieves  the  public  is  more 
interested  in  fundamentals — airline 
equipment,  fjersonnel,  experience, 
and  above  all,  o[x;rating  practices. 
These  really  matter. 

For  example,  high  terrain  is  no 
longer  significant  in  itself  l)ecause  of 
today’s  operating  practices,  and  the 
higher  altitude  efficiency  of  modern 
twin-engined  planes. 

New  Higher  Flight  Levels 

UNITED'S  new  higher  flight  alti¬ 
tudes  are  really  important.  They  are 
high  enough  to  clear  the  highest  ter¬ 
rain  not  only  on  the  airway  itself 
but  for  a  total  airway  width  of  50 
miles  or  more. 

It  is  important  that  UNITED  now 
has  on  every  airplane  an  automatic 


recording  barograph  to  provide  a 
|)ositive  check  on  maintenance  of 
these  new  higher  flight  altitudes. 

I  NITED  thinks  even  more  iin- 
jKjrtant  than  its  high  |H‘rcentage  of 
sunshine  is  the  airlines'  iKjlicy  of  can¬ 
celing  .schedules  under  unfavorable 
conditions. 

Pilots’  Salaries 

UNITED  recently  guaranteed  its 
pilots  a  minimum  monthly  salary 
($650.00)  equivalent  to  their  previous 
average  monthly  compensation,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  numlK*r  of  trips  flown 
or  completed.  Thus  UNITED  com- 
[)ensates  pilots  for  their  judgment  in 
not  attempting  flights  in  doubtful 
weather. 

These  are  examples  of  things  which 
contribute  to  efficiency  and  dependa¬ 
bility  in  air  transportation.  These 
operating  policies,  plus  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  has  l)een  gained  by 
UNITED  in  ‘20,000  coast-to-coast 
flights,  are  the  things  which  in  the 
long  run  command  public  interest 
and  public  confidence. 

UNITED  believes  that  air  trans¬ 
portation  today  fully  merits  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  public,  and  it  suggests 
that  the  public  make  fullest  use  of 
the  splendid  service  provided  by  all 
airlines. 


(intinueil  for  two  years  until  he  left 
n  become  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Code  authority  of  the  Paper 
Distributing  Trade  under  NRA. 

■ 

Mrs.  L<3sker  Leaves 


Bernard  H.  Perbohner.  60,  former 
Chicago  and  New  York  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  Dec.  13  of  pneumonia  in 
the  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago. 
Starting  as  a  copy  boy  at  11  on  the 
old  New  York  World,  he  later  went  to 
Chicago  where  he  worked  on  the  old 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean  and  the  Chicago 


Mrs.  Flora  Warner  Lasker,  wife  of  Daily  News. 

K.  D.  Lasker,  chairman  of  Lord  &  Pptf  TVIonrof 
Thomas  advertising  agency,  left  an 
Mate  of  $2,320,197  on  her  death  a 
Tear  ago,  according  to  a  state  in- 
ieniance  tax  return  filed  in  Probate 
Court,  Chicago,  last  week.  Principal 
Jeirs  are  Mr.  Lasker,  two  daughters, 

Mrs.  Mary  Lasker  Foreman 
Fiances,  and  a  son,  Edward 
Lasker.  Debts  and  administrative 
costs,  including  taxes,  were  $960,000. 

MILTON  GARGES 

Milton  Gorges,  70, 


29,  known  to  thou-  ' 
sands  of  radio  listeners  for  his  famous  i 
"Send  a  Boat”  call  during  the  Ohio  i 
River  flood  last  January,  died  in 
Louisville,  Dec.  20.  He  was  chief  an¬ 
nouncer  for  WHAS,  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier  Journal  and  Times  station. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Wilkes,  54,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Herald,  Biloxi 
and  Gulfport,  Miss.,  died  at  her  home 
in  Biloxi,  Dec.  18. 

William  A.  Desmond,  veteran  fed¬ 
eral  court  reporter  for  the  Philadel- 
execu-  Evening  Ledger,  died  at  his 

lanager  jjgg  22  following  a  long  illness, 

uesday  ^  brother,  Frank  Desmond,  is  on  the 
^h' O  '  rewrite  staff. 

AP  service  in  Eugene  H.  Arnold,  47,  a  widely 
ith  the  organi-  ^^•’own  newspaperman  and  former 
auon.  He  began  as  a  telegraph  oper- 
tor  in  the  St.  Paul  office,  later  served  W.  Va.,  Dec.  15.  He  was  a 

s  traffic  chief  of  the  Central  Divi-  member  of  the  Washington 

ion  at  Chicago  and  was  transferred  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Wosh- 

D  New  York  to  be  appointed  chief  ‘rigton  Herald. 

(  the  traffic  department  in  1922.  In  Ike  U.  Sears,  67,  former  business 
927  he  was  made  an  executive  as-  manager  of  Davenport  (la.)  Times 
istant.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
trs.  Catherine  A.  Garges;  two  daugh-  Journal  and  a  former  president  of 
trs,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Ryan  of  Amherst,  National  Association  of  Circulation 
fa.,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Sheridan  of  Managers,  died  Dec.  17  in  Miami,  Fla., 
lockville  Centre;  and  four  sons  all  following  a  long  illness.  He  received 
f  Long  Island,  Milton,  Jr.,  William  his  early  training  with  the  old  Chi- 
k.  George  W.,  and  J.  P.  Donald  cago  Record-Herald  and  the  Daily 
larges.  News  in  circulation  work.  In  1901  he 

vij  r  nv  T«  "  joined  the  Davenport  Times  and  later 

CHARLES  S.  HAYDEN  became  city  circulation  manager,  be- 

Charles  S.  Hayden,  57,  special  coming  business  manager  on  Jan.  1, 
writer  for  Nashville  Banner  and  ex-  1918.  He  transferred  to  the  Madison 
tutive  secretary  of  the  Democratic  daily  in  1919  as  business  manager,  re- 
^gressional  Committee  since  1932  bring  in  1933. 

W  Dec.  19  at  his  home  in  Falls  George  Dutton  Tillotson,  47,  for- 
hurch,  Va.  He  started  his  news-  mer  vice  -  president  of  Englewood 
sper  career  on  Capper’s  Weekly  and  (N.  J.)  Press,  died  Dec.  19  in  Presby- 
^cessively  was  a  reporter  on  the  terian  Hospital,  New  York,  of  pneu- 
wTwos  City  Journal,  Chicago  Tri-  monia  following  a  week’s  illness. 

Antonio  Light,  and  Col.  Harry  A.  Sommers,  84,  for 
A  to  Washington  as  cor-  sixty  years  a  Kentucky  editor,  and  a 
^{Kmdent  for  the  latter  paper.  At  former  president  of  the  Kentucky 
own  paper  Press  Association,  died  at  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Ky.,  of  pneumonia  Dec.  1. 


Pruidenl,  UNITED  AIR  LINES 


Fly  the  MAIN  LINE  Mid-Continent 
Coa.st-to-Coast  Route.  An  established  air- 
nay  for  18  years.  Over  this  pioneer  airway 
United  has  flown  20,000  coast-to-coast  trips. 


A  FREE  MANUAL 

fully  covers  the  important 
phases  of  UNITED’S  oper¬ 
ations  program  and  poli¬ 
cies.  Write  W.  A.  Patter¬ 
son,  UNITED  AIR  LINES, 
221 N.  La  SalleSt., Chicago. 


Austin,  Tex. 
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Daily  Starts 
Year-Round 
Relief  Plan 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Launches  Xmas  Fund  for 
New  Type  of  Aid 

Year-around  relief  which  will  also 
provide  permanent  benefits  to  25  fam¬ 
ilies  is  to  be  provided  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  as  the  result  of  a 
new  type  of  Christmas  drive.  The 

newspaper  fund  will  be  devoted  to 
that  type  of  activity  barred  from 

other  relief  either  by  regulations  or 
limitations. 

In  announcing  the  drive,  the  Chron¬ 
icle  pointed  out  that  relief  agencies 
provide  food,  private  agencies  care 

for  the  sick,  aged  and  dependent  but 
no  local  agency  was  prepared  to  re¬ 
turn  to  independence  those  merely 

standing  close  to  disaster. 

The  first  five  of  25  listed  cases  show 
the  type  of  work  proposed  under 
the  Chronicle  fund.  Case  1  is  an  11- 
year-old  girl  requiring  $125  for  teeth 
straightening,  a  service  too  costly  for 
the  Community  Chest  to  undertake 
yet  essential  to  the  girl’s  success. 
Case  2.  a  21-year-old  youth  slowly 
recovering  from  a  long  illness,  tal¬ 
ented,  with  $240  needed  in  addition 
to  that  available  from  the  Chest  for 
special  diet  speeding  his  recovery. 

Staff  CoRtribytas  $105 

The  third  case  selected  was  that  of  a 
girl,  19,  who  has  shown  su(di  talent 
that  her  future  is  believed  assured 
if  further  art  training,  entailing  a  $240 
assistance,  can  be  given  for  a  year. 
Case  4.  another  orthodontia  case  re¬ 
quiring  $125,  while  case  5  is  $50  for  a 
beatuy  culture  course  providing  in¬ 
come  for  a  girl  of  17. 

Chronicle  editorial  staff  members 
contributed  $105  to  start  the  drive; 
this  handled  one  of  the  cases. 

The  Chroncile  has  selected  only 
cases  where  temporary  help  over  a 
year’s  time  will  result  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  The  paper  intends  to  carry  re¬ 
sults  of  its  hind’s  activities  through¬ 
out  the  year,  but  anonymity  of  the 
individuals  will  be  continued.  Ex¬ 
perienced  social  workers  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  have  investigated  each 
case.  The  individual  budgets  will  be 
placed  in  trust  funds  for  use  as 
needed.  In  no  case  will  lump  sums 
be  allotted  individuals  or  families. 

CONFIDENCE  UPHELD 

A  reporter’s  right  to  withhold  iden¬ 
tity  of  his  news  source  was  upheld 
at  Cleveland,  Miss.,  last  week  in  the 
trial  for  murder  of  Claude  Vance,  42, 
Shaw,  Miss.,  druggist.  The  defense 
charged  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  saying 
that  “Vance  may  submit  guilty  plea,” 
had  a  tendency  to  “embarrass  the  de¬ 
fendant.”  Judge  William  Alcorn  was 
asked  to  dismiss  members  of  the 
venire  room  from  which  the  jury  was 
being  selected  on  the  contention  that 
some  might  have  read  the  article  and 
become  prejudiced.  The  motion  was 
overruled.  Defense  attorneys  asked 
Paul  Morris,  correspondent  of  the 
newspaper,  where  he  got  his  informa¬ 
tion,  but  Morris  declined  to  answer. 
Judge  Alcorn  said  Morris  was  within 
his  rights. 

■ 

SPONSORS  GRID  GAME 

’The  Chicago  American  is  sponsoring 
an  All-Star  Chicago  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  team  to  play  an  all-star  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  Arizona  at  Phoenix  New  Year’s 
Day  under  auspices  of  the  Phoenix 
American  Legion  post. 


EDITOR  (S  PUBLlSHEk 


Motor  Transportation 
Boon  to  Education 

At  least  74.000  buses  are  being 
used  exclusively  to  transport  cbiblren 
to  and  from  srhocds.  in  addition  to 
part-time  use  of  6.0(K)  common-car¬ 
rier  buses  for  the  same  purpose. 

More  than  .'$,000.(K)0  children  make 
tlieir  home-to-s«bo(d  trips  each  da> 
over  1.000.000  miles  of  bigliway. 

Miulern  motor  transportation,  it 
thus  appears,  ir.  ludping  to  make  ade- 
(piate  educational  facilities  available 
to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  otherwise  would  he  de¬ 
pendent  upon  e(|uivalents  of  the 
“little  red  school  house.” 

Consolidated  schools,  brought  into 
being  through  availability  of  motor 
transportation  and  adequate  high¬ 
ways,  now  total  more  than  17,000, 
according  to  reliable  estimates. 

.SOURCE  —  National  Highway 
Users  Conference. 


Adoption  of  Brewers'*  Code 
Praised  by  Motion 

Nation-wide  support  and  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Code  of  Practice  adopted 
by  the  Brewers  Foundation  at  its 
convention  in  Pittsburgh  is  indicated 
in  the  thousands  of  commendatory 
letters  and  editorials  received  by  the 
Foundation  from  leaders  of  thought 
and  opinion  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  Code: 

We  pledge  ourselves,  as  citizens 
and  as  business  men,  to  conduct  our 
business  in  conformity  with  estab¬ 
lished  laws  in  cooperation  with  the 
authorities;  as  scientific  brewers  to 
maintain  exacting  high  standards  in 
the  brewing  and  packaging  of  beer 
and  ale;  with  all  thoughtful  citizens, 
to  the  promotion  of  practical  modera¬ 
tion  and  sobriety;  we  pledge  our 
support  to  the  duly  constituted  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  elimination  of  anti¬ 
social  conditions  wherever  they  may 
surround  the  sales  of  beer  to  the  con¬ 
sumer;  we  pledge  our.selves  morally 
to  support  and  encourage  the  great 
Ijody  of  retailers  who  sell  beer  as 
law-abiding  citizens  and  who  operate 
legal,  respectable  premises;  to  co- 
<»perate  with  the  duly  constituted  au¬ 
thorities  to  prevent  beer  sales  to 
minors,  or  to  persons  who  have  drunk 
t«)  excess;  to  truth  in  the  advertising 
of  beer;  faithfully  to  observe  the 
provisions  of  this  Code  of  Practice, 
convinced  that  beer  is  the  nation’s 
bulwark  of  moderation  and  sobriety. 

SOURCE — United  Brewers’  Indus¬ 
trial  Foundation. 


WHAT  AR 


"Onr  concern  with  any  man  is  not  nith  what  eloqu 


Interesting  is  the  similarity  of  tlioii^ht  in  Col.  K,| 
MeC.ormiek’s  definition  <»f  A  NEWSPAPER,  the  V 
Yt»rk  Sun’s  “  IHE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM,”  and  the 
foriii  of  THE  NArC  ASSOC.  OF  MANCFACTlRn 


Says  (h»l.  MeCormiek:  “The  newspaper  is  an  im 
tion  developenl  hy  modern  civilization  to  present  the  a 
of  the  flay,  foster  commerce  and  industry,  inform  and! 
public  opinion,  furnish  that  check  upon  goveraa 
which  no  constitution  has  ever  been  able  to  provide.” 


Says  The  Sun,  “The  American  system  is  one  in 
capital,  representing  the  savings  of  men  in  all  walks  oil 


.4ii  Example  to 
Industrial  Centers 

In  1984  ami  during  the  hr.«t  half 
of  1933.  the  City  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
had  three  serious  labor  trouble.s 
which  justly  received  many  headlines 
in  the  nation’s  press.  Since  that 
time,  a  substantial  measure  of  indus¬ 
trial  peace  has  been  achieved  through 
the  Toledo  Peace  Board,  and  an 
honest  efficient  municipal  administra¬ 
tion  has  been  effected  by  the  City 
Manager — small  council  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  story  of  recovery  is 
of  interest  to  every  city  faced  with 
similar  problems.  All  inquiries  an¬ 
swered  with  facts  both  positive  and 
negative.  Also  inquiries  concerning 
Toledo’s  glass,  auto  parts  and  other 
manufacturing  industries. 

SOURCE— Toledo  Associates. 


The  Complete 
Food  Market 

In  by-gone  days  food  retailing 
seemed  specially  designed  to  hinder 
the  shopper.  To  assemble  a  meal, 
the  homemaker  visited  the  grocery 
store  for  her  dry  gr«»ceries,  or 
staples.  Then  a  call  at  the  green 
grocer  or  fruit  and  vegetable  market. 
Thence  to  the  butcher  shop  or  fish 
market — possibly  both. 

Shopping  was  an  ordeal.  Even 
with  the  telephone,  many  calls  were 
necessary,  many  deliveries,  bills  car¬ 
ried  over  to  first  of  the  month. 


A  Cog  Between  Business 
and  Government 

In  no  sense  conflicting  with  the 
service  rendered  business  by  news¬ 
papers.  strongly  edited  business  pa¬ 
pers  are  performing  a  plus  function 
today  which  is  aimed  to  interpret 
legislation  and  government  to  busi¬ 
ness  men  and,  in  turn,  to  represent 
the  interests  and  problems  of  the 
particular  business  .served  to  govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  leading  the  thinking 
of  their  readers  to  a  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  of  public  interests. 

Business  paper  editors  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  newspapers  wanted 
factual  information  on  trends  or  de¬ 
velopments  in  their  respective  fields, 
that  is  second  to  none  in  authority 
and  completeness. 

SOURCE^ — The  Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers,  Inc. 


Camphor  Monopoly  Br^ 

Centuries  ago  Chinese  merd® 
visting  Formosa  found  the  nuiei 
distilling  a  white  solid  with  a  plus 
ing  order  from  wood.  This  proka 
— camphor — later  found  a  world-ii 
use  in  medicine.  In  1865  Mr.  Hjm 
of  New  Jersey  discovered  tiutby 
mixing  camphor  and  nitro-cellolw. 
celluloid  resulted — the  first 
thetic  plastic.  This  led  to  the  eslii)- 
lishment  of  new  industries  incladii 
photographic  film  and  recently  sik« 
glass  fur  automobiles.  In  1895  Cbi 
lust  Formosa  to  Japan. 

Japan’s  world  monopoly  of  nit«l 
camphor  has  been  broken  by 
development  of  synthetic  campk. 
Today  one-half  of  our  consuiqtH 
is  made  synthetically  in  the  l'.S 
from  southern  turpentine.  In  18 
imported  camphor  sold  for  $3.15  per 
pound ;  today  the  synthetic  is  aim 
35c  per  pound.  SOURCE— 
facturing  Chemists’  Association. 


Chain  food  stores  pioneered  the 
complete  food  market  under  one 
roof;  made  shopping  an  easier  job 
physically,  lightened  the  task  of 
planning  the  meal,  reduced  the  cost, 
enabled  consumers  to  enjoy  a  bal¬ 
anced  diet  of  quality  foods  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  SOURCE — National 
Association  of  Food  Chains. 


Directory  n 
Sources  of  Fm 


Anthracite  Industries,  lac, 
3267  Chrjriler  Baitding,  NewM 
A  non-profit  organization  ot  FtnaR 
hard  coal  producers,  designed  U 
the  use  ol  anthracite,  throurt jij 
education  and  the  development 
anthracite  burning  equipment,  ns 
ing  and  statistical  facilities  at  tks 
ol  editors  everywhere. 


Asphalt  Institute 

601  Second  Ave.,  New  Yert,  H 
A  national,  non-profit  organiiaui^ 
.asphalt  producers,  designed  t«  !*■ 
the  use  ol  asphalt  through  ednoias 
gineering  and  research.  ^ 

Pamphlets,  Library  and  reseaw^ 
contain  interesting  materiM  W  ^ 
writers.  Inquiries  welcomed. 


Association  of  AmericaB  RiW 
Transportation  Itldg..  WsshIngtaS 

Publications,  reimrts  and  release!  nw 
ations  and  maintenance,  car 
fic,  finance,  taxation,  valuaUos.  ij” 
and  reference  material  availshn  ■ 


Chemistry  in  the  Home 

Three  generations  ago  a  woman’s 
work  was  chiefly  that  of  producing 
within  the  home  the  many  articles 
needed  by  herself  and  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family.  Today  a  woman’s 
task  has  largely  become  that  of 
selecting  from  a  vast  number  of  fac¬ 
tory-made  commodities,  those  best 
suited  for  a  given  purpose. 

Clothing,  paints,  oils,  waxes,  var¬ 
nishes,  electric  fixtures,  rugs,  table¬ 
cloths,  tableware,  chinaware  and  a 
host  of  other  household  articles  have 
been  improved  and  made  cheaper  as 
a  result  of  research  and  its  practical 
application  by  the  chemists  of  the 
United  States.  SOURCE  —  The 
Chemical  Foundation. 


Associated  Business 

369  Lexington  Ave.,  New  vii*^ 
This  group  of  166  of  the  nzUOB'* 
ant  business  publications  comi^i 
reservoir  of  factual  infomstOT^^ 
gard  to  production,  distribution. 
tion,  transportation. 


TTie  Chemical  F®““dali^^ 
664  Madison  Ave.,  New  Yn^\| 
A  non-profit  organization  devow  ^ 
search  and  education  in  onenuno^ 
applied  sciences  as  applied  to  i 
Write  for  data. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institn*^ 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Wnshli»t»» 


Factual  information.  -■??,- 
lelating  to  the  Distilling  Indnwff^ 
from  official  sources  on  pnwo'^ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxiiaW' 


Edison  Electric  I ••****•**  .|_| 
420  I..rxtngton  Ave.,  New 
Factual  Information,  data  zn^^ 
relating  to  the  electrical  InOiww 


Advertisement 


■ 
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HE  FACTS? 


AUGUSTINE 


he  teaches,  but  with  ivhat  evidenee.* 

hand  in  lianil  with  efficient  labor,  representing 
ilChnical  and  business  ability  and  manual  skill.” 


The  objects  of  the  iNat’l  Association  of  Manufacturers 
fiife  ft  (1)  The  promotion  of  industry;  (2)  of  domestic  and 
iMk  ireign  commerce;  (3)  betterment  of  relations  between 
uployer  and  employe;  (4)  protection  of  the  individual 
idy  herly  and  rights  of  employer  and  employe;  (5)  education 
HM  i  ihe  public  in  the  principles  of  individual  liberty  and 
wnership  of  property;  (6)  support  of  legislation  in 
hrtherancc  of  those  principles  and  opposition  to  legis* 
in  derogation  thereof. 


ofliJ 


Oil 


urtailed  Railroad  Pur- 
hases  Have  Serious 


'•ini 

^^onomic  Effect 

r— -The  railroads  on  December  1  bad 
fewer  freight  cars  on  order  than 
year  ago.  This  reflects  one  of 


Hjfflle  results  of  the  present  serious 


bancial  conditions  of  the  railroads 
this  country.  To  build  one  freight 
ntr  requires  materials  from  31  differ- 
states  and  provides  nearly  2,000 
Tan-liiiiii'  of  employment  or  approx- 


•dtllately  a  year's  work  for  one  man. 


Increasing  prices  of  the  things  they 
:ave  to  buy,  higher  wages  and 
— ^«;^unting  taxes,  contrasted  with  re- 
T  klluced  average  revenues,  have  forced 
•ib-lurtailmint  of  railroad  buying.  An 
i|icrea>e  in  railroad  revenues  would 
1  much  to  stimulate  industrial  ac- 
>itv  in  this  country.  Information 
yarding  the  railroad  situation  can 
e  obtained  from  the  .SOURCE — 
i-ii( .  of  American  Railroads. 
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a  aaV  inlormative  material. 

'“**  Highway  Users  Conference 


fTie.rt 
ble  « 


uthoritative 
il  Information 


nafactaring  Chemists’  Associa* 


Woodward  Bldr..  Washinieton,  D.  C. 
Manufacturine  Chemists'  Associa- 
established  in  1872.  offers  an  oco- 
and  technical  service  on  chemicals 
editors  of  American  newspapers. 


Kional  Association  of  Food  Chains 


W  Jarkson  IMacr.  WashinKton,  D.  C. 
Win  A.  Logan.  Executive  Vlce-l*resident. 
Winuini;  studies  in  social  and  economic 
•t»  of  chain  store  distribution.  Fact- 


latlonal  Tress  Bldg.,  Washington,  U.  C, 
for  facU  about  all  phases  of  mo- 
^transportation,  with  forty  national  or- 
itions  as  ainiiates.  Factual  and  con- 
P  inlormation  service  upon  request. 

Cement  Association 

33  W-  ‘^rand  Ave., 

[Chtraco.  111. 

fe7"y'„!'e»'arch  laboratories.  .200  pam- 
...  in  housing,  roiiils.  paving, 

P'-  ural.  farm  and  other  ffelds. 

iprielary  Association 
■  Varlck  St.,  Xew  York  City. 


n  Meyer.  Executive  Secre- 

ueWl^  “‘  Advisory  Conimiitee  on  Advertis- 


''overing  dev'elop- 
in  the  packase  medicine  industry. 

f*l®do  Assoi'iales 
t3‘M  MatliMiii  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 

“'"‘••cialioii  of  inaiiiif.actur- 
•iiid  iiierchaiits,  foiiiied  in  l!i;tr>  to 
K  ''O'lCeiiiiiiB  local 

>■  business,  eity  goveninieiit  and 
.  argg.'  .  .,;unditioiis.  Imniines  answeriHl 
aiid^eon^  ‘'“Parlially,  giving  all  lads 

lied  Brewers  Industrial  Founda- 
'  21  tlast  loth  Street,  Xew  York 

m®niber8hip  as- 
Jk  ni  i**®  brewing  indus- 

lA^'Rhc  Interest 'tJl  interpret  the 

r-iJSret  thl^nH.!?.  .  *n'®w®''8  nnd  to  in- 
me  industry  to  the  public 


Highway  Finance 

Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
speaking  at  the  National  Asphalt 
Conference  in  Memphis  on  December 
7th,  uttered  this  warning: 

"'riie  general  trends  in  the  fields 
of  highway  finance  and  highway  ad¬ 
ministration  arc  definite  and  serious. 
The  available  funds  are  falling  be¬ 
hind  the  necessities  and  this  lag  will 
Itecome  quickly  evident  with  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  Federal  spending.  In  the 
face  of  the  facts,  the  utter  futility  of 
the  agitation  for  lower  taxes  on  motor 
fuel  and  motor  oil  are  self  apparent. 
These  arc  more  likely  to  move  up¬ 
ward.  The  only  possible  alternatives 
are  to  stop  diversions  of  the  income 
from  these  taxes  to  other  than  road 
purposes  and  to  produce  more  dur¬ 
able  surfacing.*  for  lower  costs.” 

.SOURCE — The  Asphalt  Institute, 


The  Road  Job  Ahead 

Highway  engineers  and  traffic 
experts  point  out  that  the  biggest 
job  ahead  of  America  today  is  to  jiro- 
vide  a  system  of  highways  adequate 
and  safe,  not  only  for  the  jiresent 
28.000.000  motor  vehicles  but  for 
the  more  than  thirty  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  motor  traffic  anticipated 
in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  size  of  the  job  in  money  and 
miles  will  *oon  he  determined  by 
traffic  counts,  road  use  surveys,  high¬ 
way  inventories  and  economic  stud¬ 
ies  in  nearly  every  step. 

Public  opinion  can  insure  that  the 
facts  di.sclosed  are  coiiverteil  into 
sound  road  construction  jirogiams 
based  on  traffic  needs  and  future 
growth.  .SOURCE  — Portland  Ce¬ 
ment  .\ss(K:iation. 


Drnn  hard —  W or s t  En em  y 
of  Distillers 

The  distilling  industry  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  point  of  view  of 
the  average  citizen  toward  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages.  Its  members  believe  that 
they  arc  in  a  position  to  get  a 
rounded  picture  consisting  on  the 
one  hand  of  their  obligations  as  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  on  the  other  of  the 
effect  of  that  business  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic.  They  can  perceive  the  handi¬ 
caps  and  benefits  of  regulation  from 
all  sides.  Distillers,  more  than  any 
other  class,  are  believers  in  and  ad¬ 
vocates  of  true  temperance.  The 
drunkard  is  the  worst  enemy  that  the 
distilling  industry  has  or  can  have. 
.SOURCE— Distilled  Spirits  Institute, 
Inc. 


Wage-Earners^  Budget 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  living  in  59 
representative  cities  of  the  United 
States,  recently  undertaken  by  the 
W.P.A.,  shows  that  the  item  of  food 
constitutes  36  per  cent  of  the  budget 
of  the  typical  manual  worker’s  fam¬ 
ily.  Next  in  importance  is  rent, 
which  takes  18  per  cent.  Clothing  is 
third,  at  15  per  cent. 

Electricity  comprises  only  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  this  typical  fam¬ 
ily’s  expenditure,  or  only  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  that  devoted  to  recreation. 
Last  year  less  money  was  .*pent  for 
electricity  in  the  home  than  was 
sjient  for  admission  to  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theatres  alone.  SOURCE — Edi¬ 
son  Electric  Institute. 

108  Heating  Equipment 
and  Control  Units 

108  pieces  of  anthracite  equipment, 
automatic  coal  burners  and  stokers, 
winter  air  conditioning  units,  semi¬ 
automatic  and  manually  operated 
steam,  hot  water  and  warm  air  cen¬ 
tral  heating  plants,  space  heaters, 
fireplaces,  thermostats,  and  water 
temperature  controls  have  passed 
exhaustive  tests  and  met  rigid  stand¬ 
ards  established  by  Anthracite  In¬ 
dustries’  Laboratory  at  Primos,  Pa. 

.\11  equipment  awarded  the  .Seal 
of  Approval  of  the  Anthracite  Indus¬ 
tries’  Laboratory  is  granted  the  right 
to  display  the  Seal  on  all  duplicates. 
This  Seal  of  Approval  is  a  warranty 
of  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion  for  home  owners,  builders  and 
architects.  SOURCE  —  Anthracite 
Industries,  Inc. 

Fawcett  Magazines 
Back  Censorship 

Fawcett  Publications  have  become 
associate  members  of  the  Proprietary 
-Association. 

“The  work  of  the  Proprietary  As¬ 
sociation  in  advertising  control  is  in 
consonance  with  our  own  censorship 
activity,”  declares  Elliott  O’Dell, 
“and  our  membership  attests  our  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Association’s  efforts  to 
improve  standards  for  copy.  The 
.\dvisory  Committee  has  been  a  con¬ 
structive  force  in  protecting  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  misleading  claims  in  pack¬ 
aged  medicine  advertising.” 

The  Fawcett  Publications’  censor¬ 
ship  staff  have  recently  completed  a 
censorship  book  covering  its  copy 
acceptance  rules.  , 

SOURCE — The  Proprietary  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

^‘"Fnets  and  Figures  of 
Chemical  Indnstry'^^ 

This  story  treats  separately  tlie 
popular  and  economic  phases  of  the 
ehemical  industry  in  graphic,  edi¬ 
torial.  and  statistical  form.  It  tells 
what  the  industry  is,  what  it  buys, 
the  eliemical  industry  as  an  em¬ 
ployer,  fuel  and  power,  trade,  price 
trends,  safety,  transportation,  taxes, 
consuming  markets,  and  the  indus¬ 
try’s  investment  in  research. 

This  informative  reference  hook  of 
64  pages  on  the  facts  and  figures  of 
chemical  industry  is  a  special  issue 
of  the  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  Journal  in  September. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  to  chief  editors 
on  request.  SOURCE — Manufactur¬ 
ing  Chemists’  Association. 


AdTertiaement 


Advertisement 


Bans  Photos 
Unless  Consent 
Is  Given 

Court  Soys  Action  Based 
on  American  Bor  Association 
Viewpoint 

District  Judge  I.  N.  Williams  of 
Sedgwick  county  Wichita,  has  banned 
news  photographers  from  taking  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  courtroom  or  any  adja¬ 
cent  room,  unless  the  consent  of  the 
persons  photographed  had  first  been 
obtained. 

He  extended  the  ruling  to  include 
necessity  of  requiring  consent  of  the 
defendant’s  attorney  after  Albert  P. 
Lang,  accused  of  murder,  stated  he 
had  no  objection  to  being  photo¬ 
graphed.  Lang’s  attorney  interposed 
an  objection  and  Judge  Williams  told 
the  photographers  that  regardless  of 
Lang’s  consent  the  picture  could  not 
be  taken.  Despite  protests  that  the 
ruling  was  arbitrary  Judge  Williams 
declined  to  alter  his  dictum.  Here¬ 
tofore  pictures  were  permitted  in 
local  courts. 

Others  to  Enforce  Ruling 

Judge  Williams  also  ruled  no  juror 
could  be  photographed  unless  he  or 
she  granted  permission  in  advance. 
He  said  his  action  was  in  accordance 
with  views  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

During  recess  after  the  jury  to  try 
Lang  was  completed  Photographer 
Harold  Lyle  of  the  Eagle  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  photograph  jury  members. 
Although  members  of  the  jury  did  not 
object  Judge  Williams  refused  per¬ 
mission.  He  said  a  Life  photographer 
had  asked  to  take  a  picture  of  the 
jury  also  and  that  he  (the  judge) 
could  not  permit  any  other  camera¬ 
man  to  photograph  the  jury  unless  the 
Life  representative  were  present. 

It  was  understood  the  three  other 
district  judges  had  agreed  to  enforce 
the  same  ruling. 

COURT  UPHOLDS  DAILY 

Holding  that  “a  fair  report  of  ju¬ 
dicial  proceedings  without  malice”  is 
privileged,  the  Kentucky  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  at  Frankfort  recently  set  aside  a 
$5,000  judgment  against  the  Paducah 
(Ky.)  Sun- Democrat.  The  suit  was 
filed  in  Calloway  circuit  court  by  A. 
S.  Bratcher,  whom  the  court  identified 
as  an  instructor  in  the  commerce  de¬ 
partment  of  Murray  State  Teachers' 
College,  Murray,  after  the  Sun-Demo¬ 
crat  on  Nov.  16,  1935,  published  the 
substance  of  charges  made  by  Mrs. 
Bratcher  in  answer  to  Bratcher’s  peti¬ 
tion  for  custody  of  their  two  children. 
The  charges,  the  appellate  court  re- 
j  lated,  alleged  “shortcomings”  on  the 
i  part  of  Bratcher.  The  newspaper  de- 
i  fense  was  on  the  ground  of  privilege. 

I  FRENCH  PRESS  BILL 

!  A  novel  and  unusual  form  of  press 
!|  censorship,  which  would  empower  the 
j  French  government  to  forbid  the  ex- 
|!  portation  of  such  newspapers  whose 
|j  ciiculation  abroad  it  considers  inimi¬ 
cal  to  France,  is  provided  for  in  a 
!  bill  now  before  Parliament.  It  is 
I  sponsored  by  the  Chautemps  govern¬ 
ment  itself  in  the  person  of  M.  Vincent 
Auriol,  Minister  of  Justice,  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Commission  on 
Civil  and  Criminal  Legislation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  argue  in  its 
behalf.  Although  the  opposition  press 
stigmatizes  it  as  “an  attempt  to 
strangle  French  newspapers,”  it  was 
approved  and  now  goes  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber  where  it  has  a  good  chance  of 
being  adopted.  Its  fate  in  the  Senate, 
JJ  however,  may  be  different. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


to  work  for  universal  granting  of  cash 
discounts. 


ing  millions  of  readers.  One 


1937 — Year  of  Price-Fixing.  Consumer  Cultivation. 
Weekday  Comics,  Norms,  Theater  Booing,  Picture 
Magazines,  and  More  or  Less  Advertising 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Telling  Its  Story 

ALL  YEAR,  business  has  been  urged 
to  “Tell  its  own  story.”  And  grad¬ 
ually  the  idea  has  crystallized  that 
this  does  not  mean  a  series  of  twelve 
full  pages  in  every  newspaper  over 
the  signature  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  the  National  Asso- 


IT’S  A  SWEETLY  SOLEMN  thought  To  us  it  seems,  however,  there  has  ciation  of  Manufacturers,  to  be  fol- 
at  this  season,  when  peace  and  been  real  progress  in  this  field,  thanks  lowed  by  a  tabulation  of  fan  mail  and 
good  will  abound  in  the  churches,  on  to  some  realistic  business  men.  For-  three  paragraphs  in  the  annual  re- 
the  radio,  and  nowhere  else,  to  note  mation  of  Consumer-Retailer  Rela-  port. 

that  our  first  three  Christmas  cards  tions  Council  is  one  example  of  how  By  October  the  Aluminum  Com- 

came  from:  consumer  representatives  can  be  pany  of  America  had  got  around  to 

(a)  Ringling  Bros.  Barnum  &  Bailey  taken  into  business  councils,  not  as  starting  a  $400,000  newspaper  cam- 

Combined  circus  (with  holly-dec-  foes  but  as  advisers.  At  last  the  paign  about  itself.  Aluminum  needed 
orated  picture  of  the  five  mustached  consumer  is  getting  machinery  for  something  of  the  sort  badly,  and  we 
Ringling  Brothers,  plus  Jcunes  A.  making  her  wants  known  in  advance,  trust  its  executives  have  not  been 
Bailey  and  old  P.  T.  Barnum  him-  instead  of  depending  on  individual  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  Con- 
self).  complaints  and  lamentations  after  a  gress  thus  far  to  send  a  delegation 

(b)  Alan  J.  Bono,  “purveyor  of  sour  purchase.  with  an  illuminated  testimonial, 

imported  and  domestic  liqueurs  and  And  it  seems  also  that  there  is  less  The  special  session  of  Congress 

fine  wines”  (who  has  purchased  a  of  bitterness  in  public  comments  on  found  business  with  an  outspoken 
mailing  list  somewhere  on  which  we  advertising.  We  don’t  mean  that  ad-  spokesman  in  the  House — Bruce  Bar- 

appear  as  Mr.  Robert  S.  Scott).  vertising  is  all  pure;  Chairman  Eck-  ton,  who  simply  adopted  the  almost 

(c)  President  Arthur  W.  Pinkham  hardt  of  the  Four-A  still  suggests  forgotten  technique  of  going  directly 
of  the  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  Medicine  a  need  for — well,  not  an  advertising  to  the  voters  instead  of  urging  busi- 
Company,  whose  greeting  card  in-  czar,  but  someone  who  will  act  like  ness  to  hire  public  relations  experts 
eludes:  (c-1)  an  etching  of  Lydia  one.  But  there  has  been  nothing  to  and  lobbyists. 

herself  cooking  a  kettleful  in  a  big  compare  with  the  uproar  that  greeted 
New  England  fireplace;  (c-2)  a  quo-  “Your  Money’s  Worth”  and  its  suc- 
tation  from  Elbert  Hubbard  that  cessors.  (Messrs.  Chase  and  Schlink 
“Lydia  E.  Pinkham  takes  her  place  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  a  col- 
by  divine  right  among  the  foremost  lege  girl  borrowed  our  dusty  copy  at 
of  America’s  Great  Women”;  (c-3)  a  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
sort 


was  a  flood  of  magazine  promt, 
helping  to  swell  newspaper 
Middle  of  year  McCall’s  and 
Home  Journal  reduced  adrwS 
rates,  despite  increased  circS! 
countering  almost  universal  hij 
upward.  Came  also  expansion  o(^ 
magazines,  such  as  Great  A. 
Woman’s  Day,  selling  advet^ 
space.  (But  ABC  turned 
down  on  opening  the  door  to  am 
ing  free  circulation.) 


Food  and  Drug 

OPENING  OF  CONGRESS  last  Jan¬ 
uary  saw  introduction  of  a  new 
revision  of  the  Copeland  bill.  Later 
..  .  •,  j  months  brought  indorsements  of  food 

of  P.  S.  from  the  Voice  of  Expert-  days  so  she  can  write  an  assigned  re-  legislation  by  the  Four-A, 

ence  stating  that  it  has  been  a  priv-  port  on  it.)  Proprietary  Association.  Adver- 

ilege  and  honor  to  broadcast  to  us  Federation  of  America,  and 

during  the  past  year.  Solely  m  the  Pnce-Fixmg  other  organization.  No  dice, 

interests  of  accuracy  we  must  refute  price  CONTROL  (price-fixing  to 

some,  including  Macy’s)  was  the  Magazines'  Invasion 
revolutionary  factor  in  retailing  as  LippED  WAS  MANY  AN  AGENT’S 
the  Robmson-Patman  act  had  been  eyebrow  first  of  May  when  Lije- 
he  year  before.  One  d^erence  is  ereator  Henry  Robinson  Luce,  speak- 
™  that  price  control  IS  based  primarily  j  Pour-A  convention,  solicited 

THE  INSTITUTION  of  Advertising  on  state  fair-trade  laws  and  would  be  $i00.000,000  of  advertising  funds  in 
driven  by  the  profit  motive  and  the  only  partly  disturbed  if  the  Tydmgs-  „ext  ten  years  to  assure  continued 
elbow-grease  of  thousands  of  space  Miller  act  is  repealed,  as  E.  &  P.  s  t  niotnrp  At  that 

salesmen,  advertising  agents,  and  en-  Washington  correspondent  now  pre-  hme  Life’s  advertising  revenue  for 
trepreneurs.  continued  to  function  diets. 

throughout  the  year,  we  beg  to  re-  Both  laws  are  part  of  the  great 


item  c-3;  it  wouldn’t  have  been  much 
honor,  and  it  has  not  been  his 
privilege. 


It  Happened  in  1937 


discovered  the  word  “Norms”;  Fed-  big  (retail)  business.  Manufacturers  3 J- 

eral  Trade  Commission  again  held  have  discover^  for  the  first  tirne  1937  advertising  revenue  had 

that  advertising  was  not  a  commodity,  that  organized  independents  could  reached  $7  311 974  with  September 
and  refused  to  consider  charges  of  bite.  Many  a  business  man,  partic-  October,  Noveml^r— covering  sea- 
rate  discrimination;  week-day  comic  ular  yin  the  ^ug  and  liquor  fields,  g^^al  advertising  peak-running  at 
strips  became  an  accepted  form  of  has  lifted  retail  prices  of  ^  products  ^  ^ate  better  than  would  average 
advertising;  liquor  advertising  and  and  applauded  the  result  On  the  $100,000,000  in  ten  years.  September 
dentists  advertismg  ran  mto  Ughter  other  side,  R.  H.  (6%  Less)  Macy  s—  $927,946;  October  $1,026,016;  Novem- 
restrictions;  department  stores’  or-  although  reporting  vastly  increased  (gye  issues)  $1,183  015  (Pub- 

ganization  urged  its  members  to  cut  sales  of  its  private  brands--has  ener-  Ushers’  Information  Bureau  figures), 
their  use  of  newspaper  space;  and  getically  kept  the  public  alive  to  the  Typical  of  magazine  upheaval  in 

the  Society  for  Booing  of  Commercial  fact  that  many  prices  of  trademarked  1937  swelling  of  Life  Came 

Advertisements  in  Motion  Picture  goods  have  gone  up.  Only  last  week  ^^d  a  train  of  other  picture 

Theatres  vindicated  its  right  to  ad-  Macy  used  a  half-page  m  newspapers  magazines,  some  of  them  short-lived 

vertise  its  purposes  in  newspapers.  to  contoast  its  own  brand  (69c)  with  ^ame  also  new  pulps,  and  digests. 

a  well-knowm  brand  of  effervescent  cutting  little  advertising  ice,  but  tak- 
laxative  salts,  price-fixed  at  97  cents. 

Advertising  effect:  Price  control 
subtracts  the  unquestioned  selling 
power  of  cut  prices,  subtracts  also  the 


Watch  the  Pictures 
FIRST  WEEK  of  the  year  brought  a 
libel  judgment  in  the  celebrated 

followed  by  se.Ue„».  of  oU,er  ooifs  fo 

cigarette  advertisement.  The  decision  incomplete  as 

apparently  established  a  ruling  that  ^ 

the  advertiser,  agent  and  publication  Among  the  Agencies 
must  all  guard  against  use  of  any 


picture  that  might  bring  ridicule  upon 
a  person  in  it,  even  though  the  model 
has  signed  a  release  in  advance. 


Welcome.  Consumer 

CONSUMERS  have  been 


FIRST  U.  S.  CENSUS  OF  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  released  at  the  end  of 
March,  estimated  $500,000,000  total 
agency  billings  for  1935,  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  much-rumored  rebating  of 
commissions  was  practically  non-ex- 
a  major  istent.  (For  analysis  of  the  figures. 


worry  to  advertisers  and  agents  all  see  E.  &  P.  April  3,  page  61). 
year  long.  Once  a  consumer  was  There  was  no  revival  of  the  de- 
merely  somebody  hard  to  keep  under  pression  war  on  agency  commissions, 
your  thumb;  now — in  the  average  Some  new  interest,  but  not  too  much, 
advertiser’s  mind— a  consumer  is  was  manifested  in  more  careful  sys- 
somebody  trying  to  put  the  finger  on  terns  of  recognizing  advertising  agen- 
business.  and  particularly  on  adver-  cies  by  media.  Four  A  continued 
^*®**’8'  to  oppose  strong-arm  publicity,  and 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Dailies 
and  Weeklies 


Small  excliibive  daily  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  settle  estate.  .\lso  sev¬ 
eral  weeklies,  niakinc  profits. 
Tell  IIS  your  wants  and  size 
pro|*erl>  you  ran  handle. 


NEWSPAPER 
APPRAISAL  CORP'N 


L»  Parker  Likely^  Pret, 
Timei*  lild*..  Times  Sq..  New  York 


Broadcasting's  $120,000,OOq 


NO  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTlOli » 
sponsor  for  World  Seri*»J^ 
broadcasting  stubbed  its  toe  thit 
September  showed  practically  no  jj| 
for  the  networks,  October  shoved, 
loss,  astounding  other  and  ani^ 
media.  But  November  showed  igji 
again,  Columbia’s  7%  incretue  vm 
November,  1936,  being  enougli  to 
overcome  NBC’s  5%  loss.  Thm  tbo 
is  no  evidence  yet  of  a  radio  ded^ 
although  its  rise  may  have  flattaml 
out. 
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For  the  year  to  date,  netaik 
broadcasting  shows  a  gain  of  17%  kn.  ,  , 

casting  a  1937  total  of  perhaps  H-  * 
000,000.  If  spot  and  local  broadeat. 
ing  have  followed  the  netwgk's 
trend,  as  they  did  roughly  in  It 
first  half-year  (NAB  has  isoedu 
figures  since) ,  broadcast  total  for  UR 
may  be  $120,000,000  to  S125,(IOI|i. 


Newspapers'  Mobilization 
MOVING  SLOWLY  BUT  UNHgS- 
TATINGLY,  the  United  Front  (a- 
cuse  it  please,  you  who  don’t  like  it 
term)  has  completed  its  prelimiuij 
work,  obtained  approval  frotn  il 
newspaper  advertising  organizatiNi. 
and  been  absorbed  into  a  broadoai 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  C«- 
rently  the  stage  is  set  for  appointmat 
of  newspapermen  throughout  them- 
tion  to  lead  the  drive  among  pw- 


its  first  six  months  had  totaled 

-  -  r  1  u  *♦!  f  •  j  j  i  j  1  •  V  $1,548,845;  only  veteran  SEP  and 

port.  Linage  was  one  of  the  casual-  battle  of  independent  dealers  against  comer-upper  Collier’s  among  all  U.  S. 
ties  in  the  automobile  strikes;  ANA  the  chams,  or  of  little  business  against  magazines  had  sold  $10,000,000  space 
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liters  for  new  members  and  addi¬ 
tional  cash— both  essential,  if  all  the 
rfort  of  two  years  is  not  to  fade 
,yay.  Addition  of  special  repre- 
ler.t.itives  to  the  Committee  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau,  and  naming 
^  an  advisory  committee  of  leading 
newspaper  advertising  executives, 
kave  contributed  ideas  and  energy 
from  the  men  on  the  firing  line. 

Not  a  minute  too  early  is  the  move¬ 
ment  for  increased  joint  promotion  of 
newspaper  advertising.  Newspapers, 
biggest  advertising  medium,  show  a 
gain  of  only  3%  in  linage  (11  months, 
V  against  ’36),  with  general,  auto¬ 
motive,  and  financial  all  falling  be¬ 
hind  last  year’s.  These  are  the  classi¬ 
fications  to  which  the  bureau  gives 
most  attention,  and  the  classifications 
to  which  other  media  devote  their 
keenest  promotion  efforts. 

But  even  in  local  advertising  there 
is  much  that  can  be  done,  and  the 
New  England  Promotion  Plan  has 
blazed  a  trail  in  this  division.  Readi¬ 
ness  of  publishers  to  accept  and  fi¬ 
nance  this  New  England  movement 
Kerns  to  indicate  a  conviction  crystal¬ 
lizing  at  last,  that  it  is  time  something 
must  be  done. 

Newspaper  circulations  are  up 
ibove  those  of  ’29 — certainly  an  in¬ 
dication  of  vitality.  Rates  are  up 
possibly  a  little  more  than  circula¬ 
tions,  causing  bitter  words  in  space 
buyers’  offices.  A  better  selling  job 
for  newspapers  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  putting  anything  over  on 
advertisers,  or  merely  impressing 
them;  it  is  the  same  as  a  good  selling 
job  in  any  other  line — improving  the 
product,  and  presenting  it  attrac¬ 
tively.  This  year’s  development  of 
weekday  comic  strip  advertising  is  an 
example  of  the  offer  of  an  improved 
product,  and  the  advertising  “special¬ 
ties”  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  show 
other  instances  that  have  appealed 
to  advertisers. 

■ 

f60.000  CITRUS  DRIVE 

With  its  first  year’s  expenditures 
etween  $50,000  and  $60,000,  the  Rio 
Irande  Valley  Citrus  Exchange,  Wes- 

Sco,  Tex.,  representing  45%  of  the 
tal  citrus  tonnage  in  the  Lower  Rio 
rande  Valley,  has  launched  its  first 
itional  campaign  on  "Tex-Sun”  and 
Tex-Maid”  grapefruit.  Leche  & 
che  of  Dallas,  is  handling  the  ac- 
)unt.  with  Miles  Leche  as  account 
tecutive.  Trade  papers,  newspapers 
idio  and  dealer  merchandising  ser- 
jices  will  be  used.  The  campaign  is 
le  first  nation-wide  campaign  ever 
idertaken  by  any  business  in  the 
iwer  Rio  Grande  Valley. 


PIEW  MACY  AD  CHIEF 

Louis  Tannenbaum,  assistant  ad- 
INrtising  manager  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
|Ko.,  Inc.,  will  become  advertising 
TliMager  on  Feb.  1.  He  succeeds 
Bohn  C.  Williams  who  has  been 
Bamed  merchandise  administrator 
Iwd  executive  vice-president  of  L. 
Ikmberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  also  effec- 
^  Mr.  Williams  succeeds 

prank  Banting,  who  has  resigned,  ef- 
pective  Feb.  1. 

I  PLACING  FLORIDA  COPY 

I  Ray  McCarthy  Advertising  Service, 
I  nc.,  after  seven  years  at  10  East  40th 
York,  has  moved  to  9 
t  Plaza  to  take  larger  quar- 

ers.  The  agency  started  to  place  copy 
ts  week  for  the  ninth  successive 

R»ear  on  the  hotels  of  the  Florida  East 
oast  System,  covering  The  Breakers, 
aim  Beach;  Ponce  de  Leon,  St.  Au- 
«tme;  Ormond.  Ormond  Beach,  and 
“  Casa  Marina.  Key  West. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

FEDERAL  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 

New  York  City,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  D.  E.  Robinson,  director 
of  research  and  personnel,  as  general 
manager. 

J.  H.  Hampton,  national  advertising 
manager  of  Tampa  Daily  Times,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Tampa 
Advertising  Club. 

Charles  Dallas  Reach,  president  of 
the  Newark,  N.  J.,  agency  bearing  his 
name,  left,  Dec.  18,  on  an  automobile 
trip  to  Sarasota,  Fla.,  where  he  is 
spending  the  holidays  with  his  par¬ 
ents.  Mr.  Reach  is  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  son  and  daughter. 

A.  H.  Motley,  formerly  Detroit 
manager  of  Crowell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  Crowell  com¬ 
pany,  effective  Jan.  1. 

J.  Duncan  Muse,  recently  production 
manager  of  James  A.  Greene  &  Com¬ 
pany,  is  now  production  manager  for 
Gottschaldt-Humphrey,  Inc.,  Atlanta 
agency. 

Bert  Carter,  Frederic  W.  Watson, 
Purcell  O’Gorman  and  Thomas 
Sterck  have  been  named  to  the  New 
York  advertising  staff  of  Ken,  new 
fortnightly  magazine  of  Esquire- 
Coronet,  Inc.,  under  the  direction  of 
John  K.  Herbert,  Eastern  advertising 
manager. 

Appointment  of  D.  K.  Chalmers  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  Holeproof  Hosiery  Company,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Felix  Lowy,  was 
announced  at  the  semi-annual  sales 
convention  of  the  Company  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  last  week. 

Ernest  T.  Giles,  vice-president  of 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  and  Grove,  Inc., 
was  elected  president  of  Pittsburgh 
Chapter,  National  Industrial  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Association.  David  A.  Wolff 
was  chosen  vice  president;  Elliott  C. 
Johnston,  secretary-treasurer.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  chapter  reported  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  for  1938  will  be  as  large 
as  for  1937,  and,  in  many  instances, 
will  be  increased. 

Allen  W.  Church,  formerly  account 
executive  with  John  L.  Wierengo  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
has  joined  W.  W.  Garrison  &  Co., 
Chicago  agency,  now  handling  the 
account  of  E.  O.  Bulman,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  manufacturer  of  steel  store  equip¬ 
ment. 

J.  W.  Spitzer  and  G.  F.  Mills,  have 
been  appointed  vice-presidents  of 
Lord  &  Thomas  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Ronalds  Advertising  Agency  Ltd., 
Montreal,  has  appointed  Miss  Betty 
Kay  account  executive.  Miss  Kay 
conducted  a  feature  shopping  column 
in  the  Montreal  (Que.)  Star  for  five 
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years.  Her  work  will  have  to  do 
chiefly  with  advertising  addressed  to 
women. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


IDEAL  AEROPLANE  &  SUPPLY 

CO.,  New  York,  manufacturer  of 
“to  scale”  planes  and  boat  models, 
has  announced  a  new  agency — Gus- 
sow  Kahn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Bekins  Van  &  Storage  Co.,  oper¬ 
ating  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  will  conduct  a  $100,000 
advertising  campaign  in  1938,  built 
around  newspaper  copy  in  the  three 
states.  This  is  the  largest  advertising 
appropriation  the  company  has  ever 
made,  doubling  that  of  two  years  ago. 
Copy  is  being  prepared  and  scheduled 
by  the  Brooks  Advertising  Co.,  1102 
Western  Pacific  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 
recently  organized  by  A.  R.  Brooks, 
formerly  in  the  copy  and  plan  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Los  Angeles  office, 
Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff. 

Advertising  of  the  British  Colonial 
Hotel,  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas,  is  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  European  newspapers 
through  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company 
and  its  associated  agency,  the  London 
Press  Elxchange  of  London.  Robert 
H.  Rankin,  vice-president,  is  account 
executive. 

Capt.  Thor  Eckert  of  the  Red  Star 
Line  announces  the  appointment  of 
Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company  as  advertis¬ 
ing  agent  for  1938.  The  Red  Star 
Line  had  its  best  year  in  1937,  and 
bookings  for  1938  are  far  in  advance 
of  this  time  a  year  ago.  Robert  H. 
Rankin  and  Charles  W.  Rankin  are 
account  executives. 

Westfield  Manufacturing  Company, 
Westfield,  Mass.,  makers  of  Columbia 
and  Westfield  Bicycles,  has  ap¬ 


pointed  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company, 
Inc.  to  handle  its  advertising,  effec¬ 
tive  immediately.  The  account  will 
be  handled  by  Hoyt’s  Hartford  of¬ 
fice. 

W.  W.  Garrison  Co.,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  is  issuing  contracts 
to  newspapers  on  Gibson.  Elec¬ 
tric  Refrigerator  Corp.,  Greenville, 
Mich. 

J.  Walter  ’Thompson  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  by  Milk  Minerals 
Company,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of 
Darical  Wafers. 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 
Chicago,  is  issuing  orders  to  news¬ 
papers  on  D.D.D.  Company,  Batavia, 
Ill. 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc., 
Chicago,  is  using  a  list  of  newspapers 
on  Larus  &  Bros.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Green  Fuel  Economizer  Company 
of  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
power  plant  apparatus,  has  retained 
Cheltenham-Advertising,  New  York. 
Industrial  publications  and  direct 
mail  will  be  used.  Baxter  Pickering 
i.s  account  executive. 

Lord  &  Thomas  has  been  named 
national  advertising  counsel  for  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  last  week  by  Don  Francisco, 
executive  vice-president  and  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  the  agency.  Los 
Angeles  office  has  the  account. 

Toronto  office  of  the  Walsh  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.  has  been  appointed  to  han¬ 
dle  advertising  for  Virginia  Dare, 
Ltd.  'This  company’s  advertising  runs 
throughout  the  year  in  Toronto,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  London  and  St.  Catharine’s 
daily  newspapers. 

Motor  Improvements,  Inc.,  Newark. 
N.  J.,  Purolator  oil  filters,  has  placed 
its  account  with  Atkin-Kynett  Co., 
Philadelphia. 


BURGESS  CHROME  MATS 


Again  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  thanks  anid  appreciation 
to  our  many  friends  and  customers 
responsible  for  the  continued  prog' 
ress  we  have  experienced  during 
the  past  year. 

We,  in  appreciation,  will  exert  every 
effort  to  see  that  you  continue  to 
get  the  same  high  standard  of  quah 
ity  product  with  the  continued  im' 
provement  you  have  experienced  in 
the  past. 
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Pacific  Coast  Representative.  RALPH  LEBER. 
426  Poison  Bide.,  Seattle.  Washineton 
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40— S  YNDICATES 


EDITOR  &  publisher 


Cal  Tinney,  Columnist, 
Calls  Self  “Hog  Editor” 


Edits  Weekly  Oologah  (Okla.)  Oozings  . 
Clayton  Rand  Starts  Articles  .  .  .  Parsons, 
Pickford  Change  Places 
By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


Covering  Science  Meeting 

WATSON  DAVIS,  director  of  Science 

Service,  Dr.  Frank  Thone  and  Mar¬ 
jorie  Van  de  Water,  will  be  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Dec.  27  to  cover  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  allied 
organizations. 

Leading  scientists  speaking  at  the 
meeting  have  cooperated  with  these 
Science  Service  writers  in  offering 
advance  copies  of  reports.  Thiis  the 
reports  can  be  prepared  and  mailed 
several  days  before  they  are  released 
with  daily  interpretative  stories  wired 
from  the  convention  by  Watson  Davis. 


handled  only  local  distributk*^ 
tures  of  film  stars.  * 


Chcmges  Office 
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CAL  TINNEY,  christened  Calvin 
Laurence  Tinney,  a  native  of  Pon- 
tcctoc  County,  Okla.,  is  a  “one-man” 
syndicate,  writ¬ 


ing  a  daily  short 
commentary  o  n 
the  day’s  news  in 
a  style  similar  to 
another  Oklaho¬ 
man,  whom  Cal 
greatly  admired 
but  does  not  seek 
to  imitate.  His 
ability  to  humor¬ 
ously  comment 
on  events  and 
pe  r  s  onalities, 
however,  places 
him  in  a  unique 
spot,  for  the  “hog  editor” 
Oologah  (Okla.)  Oozings, 
newspaper,  not  only  can 


Cal  Tinnay 


of  the 
weekly 
punch  a 

typewriter,  but  is  equally  adept  be¬ 
fore  a  microphone. 

Tinney  describes  himself  as  “just  a 
country  boy  trying  to  stay  off  relief.” 
His  experience  includes  a  “stretch”  as 
a  p>otato  peeler  aboard  an  ocean  liner, 
reporter,  chamber  of  commerce  secre¬ 
tary  and  master  of  ceremonies  on  a 
radio  program.  His  daily  125  to  150 
word  column  has  appeared  for  the  past 
two  years  in  the  Neio  York  Post, 
Philadelphia  Record,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  Louisville  Times  and  a  list 
of  smaller  papers.  He  also  writes  a 
weekly  feature,  “Man  of  the  Week,” 
in  which  he  turns  the  spotlight  on 
members  of  Congress. 

“Hog  Editor" 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Tinney  explained  he  is  called 
hog  editor  of  the  Ooolagah  Oozings 
because  “I’m  always  rooting  for 
Oologah.”  He  said  the  town  consists 
of  "102  people,  96  pigs,  six  goats  and 
one  Republican.”  He  admits  he  is 
not  listed  in  “Who's  Who,”  but  adds 
that  when  his  picture  is  printed  it 
usually  appears  under  the  heading; 
“What  Is  It?” 

Commenting  on  some  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  "Tinney  remarked; 

“Bob  Burns  is  the  only  fellow  I 
ever  knew  to  come  out  ahead  finan¬ 
cially  on  his  relatives. 

“O.  O.  McIntyre  mentioned  me  a 
week  or  so  ago.  Was  glad  he  did  for 
1  could  cash  checks  wherever  I  was. 
Don’t  know  whether  I  can  get  out  of 
Chicago  now  until  Odd  mentions  me 
again. 

"I  went  to  New  York  to  get  some 
pointers  on  being  a  columnist.  Picked 
up  some  sartorial  pointers  from  Hey- 
wood  Broun.” 

In  discussing  the  great  amount  of 
white  space  devoted  to  columnists  in 
newspapers,  he  said; 

“Some  of  these  days,  when  we  have 
finished  stripping  our  forests  and  the 
inevitable  retribution  by  nature  takes 
place,  they  are  going  to  name  the 
whole  southwest  half  of  Quebec  the 
‘Hugh  Johnson  Desert’  and  the  upper 
half  of  Ontario  the  ‘Pegler  Sahara’.” 

Humor  Angle 

Tinney  explained  he  always  reads 
the  headlines  of  newspapers,  some¬ 
times  the  lead  and  then  jumps  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  story,  where 


the  humor  angle  is  usually  found. 
He  spends  one  day  a  week  writing  odd 
observations,  many  of  which  are  never 
used  in  his  column.  An  example  of 
this  type  of  practice  writing  is  his 
observation;  “Lindy  showed  the 
Windsors  how  to  come  to  America.” 

He  has  written  his  daily  “topical 
item”  under  all  sorts  of  conditions  and 
places.  One  of  his  best  columns  was 
done  in  a  Pullman  smoker  on  Ar¬ 
mistice  Day,  starting  out  with  the 
comment;  “We  never  celebrate  the 
day  we  get  into  a  war.  We  celebrate 
the  day  we  got  out.  Politicians  ought 
to  make  a  note  of  that.” 

“A  column,  if  it  is  any  good,  writes 
itself  fast,”  he  said.  “If  you  spend  a 
lot  of  time  writing,  it  has  about  it 
the  fatal  odor  of  industry.” 

He  is  the  author  of  “Is  It  True  What 
They  Say  About  Landon?”  The  book 
was  written  during  the  1936  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign.  He  says;  “I  got 
such  complete  reviews,  nobody  both¬ 
ered  to  buy  the  book.” 

Though  a  comparative  novice  in 
radio,  Tinney  travels  about  the  coun¬ 
try  lecturing  and  has  appeared  in 
vaudeville.  He  recalls  he  made  his 
first  stage  appearance  at  the  age  of 
10,  when  he  carried  a  glass  of  water 
to  William  Jennings  Bryan  during  an 
address  by  the  Great  Commoner.  He 
insists  upon  the  Panhandle  crockery 
haircut  and  wears  high  topped  shoes. 
He  has  one  phobia — airplanes.  'The 
way  I  feel  about  aviation,”  he  said, 
“those  who  say  airplanes  are  safe 
have  turned  out  to  be  dead  right.” 


Picks  1937  Stories 

DR.  GEORGE  GALLUP,  director. 


HUMAN  NEWS  SYNDICATl 
changed  its  office  from  424 
avenue  to  155  East  44th  str«»t 
York  City.  Alfred  Human,  edit#? 
formerly  editor  of  Musical  4- 
Weekly,  editor  and  publisher  of 
ing  and  Playing  Magazine,  edit(,^| 
publisher  of  Encore,  and  for  tl»^ 
five  years  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  JoHr^"Z 
Commerce.  The  syndicate  spep;'- 
in  general  editorial  representatkr 
the  East.  ' 
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American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  avowedly  in  response  to  a 
request  by  the  Cincimiati  Enquirer, 
made  a  nation-wide  investigation  to 
determine  the  most  interesting  news 
events  of  1937,  from  the  newspaper 
readers’  standpoint. 

From  the  reports  of  700  field  re¬ 
porters  the  Institute  lists  the  news 
stories  considered  “most  interesting” 
by  readers  in  order  of  their  import¬ 
ance  as  follows;  Ohio  floods,  Sino- 
Japanese  war,  Supreme  Court  fight, 
Windsor  marriage,  Amelia  Earhart  lost. 
Present  business  slump,  Texas  school 
explosion.  Justice  Black  and  the  Klan, 
General  Motors  strike,  and  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  the  New  Deal. 

The  nation’s  men  considered  the 
Supreme  Court  fight  as  the  “most  in¬ 
teresting”  and  the  women  chose  the 
Windsor  marriage. 


Son  to  Machomers 
JEFFERSON  MACHAMER,  creator  of 
the  “Gals  and  Gags”  comic  strip  for 
King  Features  Syndicate  and  Mrs. 
Machamer  (known  on  the  screen  as 
Pauline  Moore)  became  the  parents 
of  a  daughter  Dec.  13.  The  youngster 
tentatively  answers  to  the  name  “Al¬ 
pha  Betty”  until  her  parents  select 
something  permanent. 


Gets  Air  Post 

DICK  CALKINS, 


Clayton  Rand  Syndicated 

CLAYTON  RAND,  publisher  of  the 

weekly  Gulfport  (Miss.)  Guide  and 
former  president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  begins  Jan.  3  a 
short  one-column  daily  illustrated  ar¬ 
ticle  syndicated  through  Consolidated 
News  Features,  Inc. 

Rand,  well-known  in  American  pub¬ 
lishers’  circles,  has  always  been  a  vig¬ 
orous  editorial  writer  and  forceful 
speaker.  His  homely  philosophy  and 
good-natured  humor  has  earned  for 
himself  the  title  of  the  “Crossroads 
Scribe.” 

Clayton  Rand  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher;  "The  theme  of  ‘Crossroads 
Scribe’  feature,  my  first  syndication, 
will  be  an  interpretation  of  the 
thought,  humor  and  wisdom  of  the 
back  country  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  news  of  the  day.  The 
feature  will  be  illustrated  by  Norton 
Stewart  of  Pass  Christian,  Miss., 
changing  daily  with  copy.” 


Pickford  Reviews  Parsons 

MARY  PICKFORD  turned  critic  this 
week  and  reviewed  Louella  Parsons’ 
first  picture,  “Hollywood  Hotel.” 

Miss  Parsons,  who  has  been  a  critic 
and  reviewer  of  pictures  in  Hollywood 
for  almost  20  years  and  now  reports 
Hollywood  news  for  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  played  herself  in 
the  movie  just  completed  by  Warner 
Brothers.  Miss  Pickford  was  full  of 
modest  praise  for  everyone  in  the 
picture  including  the  producers. 
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Segar  Ill 

THE  CONDmON  of  E.  C.  Su, 
creator  of  “Popeye.”  who  h« 
ill  in  Santa  Monica  Hospital, 
ported  as  “critical”  this  week. 
Associated  Press  dispatch  said  k  ■-! 
“suffering  from  a  chest  eon^MioJ 
feared  to  be  pneumonia.” 

King  Features  Syndicaii  h«  loU 
the  radio  rights  of  “Popeye”  to 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert  ^ 

ing  Agency  for  sjxinsorship  by  tkJoe 
Lowe  Corporation,  confectioner  TV 
program  is  to  reappear  under  ihit 
sponsorship  late  in  the  Spring. 
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PAUL  R.  HILL,  of  United  Fuiw 
Syndicate’s  .sales  force  in  theeasten 
district,  married  Dec.  22  Miss  Erelyii 
Jackson,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  cen- 
mony  took  place  at  the  Fort  Washing- 
ton  Collegiate  Church,  New  York.  Mr 
Hill  joined  the  syndicate’s  stafi  a  little 
less  than  two  years  ago,  directly 
his  graduation  from  the  Pulilis 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbu  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  first  of  the  year  he  »i 
transfer  from  the  eastern  to  the  so«h- 
western  sales  territory. 
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Made  Feature  Editor 


war-time  aviator 
and  creator  of  the  cartoon  strip 
“Buck  Rogers”  for  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Service,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Chicago  Aero  Commission  by  Mayor 
Kelly.  Merrill  C.  Meigs,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  American,  is  chairman  of 
the  commission. 


CROWN  FOTO  FEATURES,  of  Kee 
York  City,  this  week  annouieed 
that  Claudia  de  Lys,  author,  lectnrtr 
and  authority  on  superstitions,  is  not 
associated  with  them  in  the  capui^ 
of  special  feature  editor. 
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Hollywood  Photos 
EXCLUSIVE  NEWS  PICTURES,  a 
Hollywood  syndicate,  has  gone  into 
the  national  field.  The  syndicate, 
which  is  managed  by  Len  Weissman, 
a  Hollywood  candid  cameraman,  is 
now  servicing  mats  in  addition  to 
prints,  of  candid,  informal  and  off¬ 
stage  shots  of  Hollywood  film  celeb¬ 
rities.  Heretofore,  the  syndicate  has 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  . . 

for  any  empioyor  oi 


nowspapors 
press  assoeiofioM 
magazines 
radio 


is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary- 


The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  e<i- 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 
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The  Personnel  Bureau 
tains  complete  records,  inclni- 
ing  investigated  references  pa 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  yean 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  anf 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  yo* 
exact  requirements. 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREM 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Ckicage— 35  East  Wocter  Dri<* 
Los  AmgaUs — 2317  TuvW 
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CAMERAMEN  ON  PANAY  Inner  Circle  Elects 
photograph  BOMB^G  Geis  President 

Correspondents  Shoot  jjj  Ihe  most  spirited  elec- 

Bombing,  Sinking  and  Rescue  tions  in  the  history  of  the  group, 

John  F.  Geis,  City  Hall  reporter  for 
Despite  the  danger  and  general  con-  Brooklyn  Eagle  was  elected  presi 


fusion  on  the  United  SUtes  gunboat 
Punay  when  it  was  bombed  and  sunk 
Japanese  planes  on  the  Yangtze 
river  Dec.  13,  correspondents  and 
jewsrcel  men  were  able  to  take  pic- 
of  the  historic  international 


.  L  ■  u-  u 

Clear  weather,  the  manner  in  which 
liie  attacks  were  conducted  and  the 
jlow  sinking  of  the  Panay  combined 
p  make  ideal  photography. 

Norman  Soong,  New  York  Times, 
obtained  shots  showing  torn  decks, 
jfiunded  men,  the  abandoning  of  and 
linking  of  the  ship.  He  also  took  pic- 
uies  of  the  trek  across  the  country, 
■J.e  survivors  carrying  the  wounded, 
jnd  the  loading  of  coffins  aboard  the 
OTiboat  Oahu.  Although  Soong  lost 
of  his  belongings  he  was  able  to 
ave  his  camera  and  70  pictures.  An- 
her  Times  correspondent,  F.  Tillman 
Ihirdin.  who  remained  in  Nanking, 
*nt  all  of  his  valuable  belongings 
,way  on  the  Panay.  He  lost  all. 

Stationed  Between  Guns 
Two  newsreel  men,  Arthur  Menken, 
Paramount,  and  Norman  Alley,  Uni- 
,^rsal,  risked  their  lives  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  raid.  Menken  set  himself 
31  deck  between  two  machine  guns 
aid  was  shooting  scenes  while  U.  S. 
junners  blazed  away  at  the  swooping 
planes  from  either  side.  Alley  made 
such  remarkable  pictures  that  he  was 
ordered  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible 
Shanghai  and  to  catch  the  first 
Clipper  Ship  for  the  U.  S.  He  will 
jring  the  pictures  back  personally. 

The  Panay’s  officers  commended 
Soong  and  Colin  M.  McDonald,  Lon- 
irti  Times,  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  language  which  helped  sur- 
v’ors  reach  safety. 

C.  Yates  McDonald,  Chinese-speak- 
Jag  Associated  Press  correspondent, 
csWbed  a  graphic  11-day  diary  of  the 
jicrror  in  Nanking  during  its  siege 
lod  capture  when  he  reached  Shang- 
^  on  the  Japanese  destroyer  Tsuga, 
^c.  17.  The  account  told  of  his  har- 
bwing  escapes  in  going  afield  to  re- 
fcrt  the  progress  of  the  battle  outside 
Ranking.  He  also  described  the  Jap- 
toese  occupation  of  the  city  and  the 
fcuing  horror  of  military  subjugation. 
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dent  of  the  Inner  Circle,  organization 
of  New  York  political  writers,  Dec. 
21.  He  succeeds  George  Ritchie, 
New  York  Sun. 

Because  Geis  continued  work  at  the 
Eagle  after  the  guild  strike  was 
called,  guild  members  of  the  Inner 
Circle  sought  to  have  him  passed 
over  for  the  presidency,  although  by 
custom,  Geis  as  first  vice-president 
was  slated  to  be  advanced.  The 
nominating  committee  picked  Edwin 
McIntosh  of  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  as  candidate  for  president,  Geis 
to  remain  first  vice-president,  and 
Bernard  F.  Mullady,  N.  Y.  City  News 


Association,  second  vice-president. 

At  a  meeting  last  week  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  postponed  one  week  and 
Howard  Shiebler,  former  newspaper¬ 
man  who  writes  much  of  the  club’s 
annual  show,  nominated  Geis  for  pres¬ 
ident.  McIntosh  then  withdrew  and 
was  nominated  first  vice-president. 
The  guild  group  then  nominated 
Charles  W.  VanDevanter  of  New 
York  Post  for  president  to  run  against 
Geis,  and  Mullady  for  second  vice- 
president.  The  anti-guild  group  then 
nominated  John  L.  Underhill  of 
New  York  Times  to  run  against 
Mullady, 

The  election  this  week  brought  vic¬ 
tory  to  both  Geis  and  Underhill. 
The  vote  was,  Geis,  43,  VanDevan¬ 
ter,  27;  Underhill,  37,  Mullady,  28. 
McIntosh  was  elected  first  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Frank  Robinson,  former  news 
man,  third  vice-president,  and  Mack 


Naumburg,  secretary  to  the  Transit 
Commission,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Of  the  100  members  of  the  club,  70 
were  present.  Charles  S.  Hand,  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  International  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine,  was  chairman  of  the 
nominating  committee. 

CHICAGO  PAPERS  SIGN 

The  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  signed  a  22-month 
contract  with  Chicago  Photo  Engrav¬ 
ers  Union  No.  5,  effective  Dec.  20, 
providing  for  a  reduction  in  the  work 
week  from  40  to  37 '4  hours  and  an 
increase  in  the  weekly  wage  scale  of 
$1  per  week  for  the  first  year  and  $2 
per  week  for  the  remaining  10  months 
of  the  contract.  Working  conditions 
of  the  previous  contract  remain  un¬ 
changed.  The  new  weekly  wage  scale 
for  day  is  $60.50  and  $68  for  night 
work. 


FILLER  IN  PALESTINE 

Webb  Miller,  chief  European  cor- 
wpondent  for  the  United  Press,  is 
®  a  trip  through  Palestine,  Syria, 
lebanon  and  Trans- Jordania  in  con- 
section  with  Arab-Jew  troubles  and 
^eral  unrest  in  the  Middle  East. 
Author  of  I  Found  No  Peace,”  he 
'erenUy  wrote  his  publishers,  Simon 
aid  Schuster,  Inc.,  “and  I’m  finding 
M  peace  here  either,  right  in  the 
^uwick  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.” 
•iller  visited  16  countries  this  year, 

OINS  TEAMSTERS 

(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 
San  FRiuecisco,  Dec.  23— Decision  to 
■liate  with  the  International  Broth- 
ftood  of  Teamsters  was  announced 
«ay  by  the  Newspaper  Distributors 
miscellaneous  circulation  em- 
operating  under  an  AFL 

■ 

SnCAGO  XMAS  PARTY 

A  capacity  crowd  of  1,500  attended 
V  Christmas  party  of  the 

t  Advertising  Club 

‘  w  Hotel  Sherman,  Dw.  22.  Prof- 
trom  the  ^rty  will  go  to  the  Off- 
^-Steet  Club  and  C.F.A.C.  Voca- 
Bureau. 
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PROMOTION 
PARADE! 


Full  details  will  be 
promptly  mailed 
on  request. 

Entries  close 
at  Midnight 
Feb.  28,  1938 


HOW  IMPORTANT  IS  A 
PROMOTION  MANAGER? 

"I  think  your  promotion  contest  is  a  great 
institution,"  writes  a  newspaper  publisher, 
“because  it  tends  to  decrease  the  disrespect 
for  promotion  managers." 

With  this  little  touch  of  hvunorous  reverse  Eng¬ 
lish.  our  friend  emphasizes  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Aimual 
Promotion  Contest.  It  is  designed  to  increase 
the  imderstonding  of  promotion  and  its  full 
possibilities.  It  is  intended  to  enhance  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  promotion  department's  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  newspaper's  success  and  progress. 

Promoton  is  the  advertising  which  a  news¬ 
paper  BUYS  ...  os  distinguished  from  the 
space  which  a  newspaper  SELLS.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  buy  advertising  os  it  is  to  sell  it. 
Promotion  aids  a  newspaper  in  selling  its  prod¬ 
ucts  just  os  advertising  helps  General  Foods  or 
General  Motors  to  sell  their  products. 

To  win  on  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  award  is 
certainly  a  worthwhile  ambition  for  any  news¬ 
paper  or  group  of  newspapers.  An  important 
secondary  value  is  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 
famed  exhibit  at  the  AJ4.P.A.  convention  at 
which  the  best  promotion  material  is  on  display. 

If  you  ore  ambitious  to  see  the  day  when 
the  Soles  Promotion  Department  is  considered 
at  least  as  important  as  other  departments  of 
the  daily  newspaper,  it  is  in  your  interest  to 
participate  in  this  contest  and  to  co-operate 
enthusiastically. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Times  Building 


New  York 
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London  Times  Steps  Out 
'•INTERVIEWING  THE  KING  would 
have  been  easier  than  getting  in  to 
interview  one  of  the  management  of 
the  London  Times  a  year  ago,”  writes 
the  London  correspondent  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Allan  Delafons,  in  sending 
a  story  of  how  time  moves,  and  the 
Times  with  it,  in  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion.  Various  hundreds  of  American 
newspapers,  neither  so  old  nor  so 
august  as  the  Times,  might  take  note. 
Posters  are  the  most  interesting  of 

ITHE  TIMES 
!  ^ 


FOR 


FOREIGN  NEWS 

An  ExclusiTC  Scrrice  readiing  The  Times 
every  day  ftosn  a  corpa  of  more  than  one  hundred 
Correapondents  atatioiied  all  over  the  Woyld 


MAKE  THE  TIMES  YOUR  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


London  Times  poster. 

the  London  Times’  promotional  ma¬ 
terial,  as  sent  in  by  Mr.  Delafons. 
Newspaper  copy,  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times  and  some  of 
its  contemporaries,  seems  stodgy  to 
the  American  eye — all  type,  with  a 
head  in  caps,  and  the  signature  of  the 
Times  at  the  bottom.  But  the  posters 
are  excellently  done,  in  color — as 
shown  herewith  in  black  cuid  white. 
Why  the  newspaper  copy  couldn’t  use 
the  poster  illustrations,  and  prossibly 
the  poster  treatment,  we  can’t 
imagine.  But  let’s  let  Mr.  Delafons 
tell  his  story: 

Sole  Survivor 

“IN  A  CRISIS  the  first  demand  of 

every  stout-hearted  man  is  to 
know  the  worst.”  That  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  he 
wants  the  facts — all  the  facts — the 
best  possible  material  for  forming  a 
swift  but  true  judgment.  In  every 
crisis  of  the  last  ISO  years  English¬ 
men  have  turned  to  the  ’Times. 

“With  this  opening  paragraph 
Britain’s  most  serious  daily  newspaper 
broke  with  the  tradition  of  over  a 
century  and  advertised  itself  through 
11-inch  triple-column  displays  in  se¬ 
lected  national  newspapers. 

Advertisements  of  the  Times  come 
hard  on  the  cessation  of  the  Morning 
Post,  which  a  month  or  so  ago  was 
acquired  by  Lord  Camrose,  and  amal¬ 
gamated  with  his  Doily  Telegraph. 
Now  the  Times  is  admitted  to  be  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  old  school  of 
sober  national  newspapers,  tradition¬ 
ally  the  reading  matter  of  thinking 
people. 

“We  recognize  that  the  Times  now 
stands  by  itself,”  declared  F.  P. 
Bishop,  recently  appointed  assistant 
manager  following  the  retirement  of 
E.  Lints  Smith,  manager  of  the  Times 
for  many  years.  “That  thought  might 
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t)e  uncomfortable,  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  But  we  had  decided  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  Times  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  the  paper.  Having  made  that  de¬ 
cision,  we  are  simply  telling  people 
about  the  Times.” 

The  interview  granted  to  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  London  correspondent 
was  itself  significant  of  a  breakaway 
from  the  tradition  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Times  has  unvaryingly 
observed  of  “no  names,  no  publicity.” 
Not  for  that  paper  the  publicity  for 
its  editor,  proprietor,  or  staff  which 
has  made  by-lines  a  commonplace  in 
every  other  daily  newspaper  in 
Britain.  As  instance  of  the  former 
policy  the  name  of  the  editor  of  the 
Times,  Geoffrey  Dawson,  is  known  to 
comparatively  few  of  its  readers,  and 
the  words  “From  Our  Own  Corres¬ 
pondent”  have  concealed,  except 
from  other  newspapermen  on  the 
same  assignment,  the  identity  of  many 
an  otherwise  famous  special  corres¬ 
pondent,  from  De  Blowitz  onward. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Times 
has  long  maintained  its  traditional 
policy  is  at  once  exemplified  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  direct  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  John  Walter  who 
founded  the  paper  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  are  still  members  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Major  the  Hon. 
J.  J.  Astor  is  chairman,  but  John 
Walter,  fifth  of  the  line,  is  vice-chair¬ 
man,  and  another  John  Walter  also 
a  director. 


Posters 


“THERE  ARE  our  poster  advertise¬ 
ments,  which  we  are  using  in  con¬ 
junction  with  displays  in  selected 
newspapers,”  continu^  Mr.  Bishop, 
pointing  to  12  double-crown  posters, 
similar  in  style,  round  the  walls  of 
his  office  in  Printing  House  Square. 

“We  have  been  interested  in  the 
comments  we  have  received  on  our 
advertising.  It  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  revolutionary  change  of  policy. 
The  fact  is  that  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Times  considered  that  the 
traditional  policy  and  methods  of  the 
paper  might  well  be  made  known  to 
as  wide  a  circle  as  possible.  It  was, 
they  felt,  necessary  to  advertise  what 
the  Times  stands  for  in  journalism 
today,  and  having  come  to  that  de¬ 
cision — well,  they  characteristically 
went  ahead  and  advertised.” 
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the  advertising  critic  of  Advertiser’s 
Weekly  says:  ‘"nie  Times,  of  course, 
is  appealing  to  intelligent  people  and 
does  so  in  an  intelligent  manner.  To 
the  confusion  of  the  Boys  of  Tin-Pan 
Alley,  it  has  made  traditional  typog¬ 
raphy  almost  leap  from  the  p»age,  so 
startling  is  the  difference  between 
these  legible  advertisements  and  that 
legion  of  twisted  spaces  where  the 
tortured  letters  writhe  .  .  .  the  copy 
is  admirable.  It  has  the  traditional 
English  undertones  ...  it  is  readable 
.  .  .  and  it  tells  you  things.  .  .  .  Few 
things  would  have  more  amused  that 
master  of  paradox,  the  late  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  than  the  mastery  of  ad¬ 
vertising  exhibited  by  the  Times  .  .  . 
an  activity  still  considered  by  many 
of  its  readers  to  be  vulgar.” 

These  advertisements  are  sequential 
in  their  story  of  the  Times.  TTie  first 
explained  that  “A  century  and  a  half 
of  experience  in  the  gathering  and 
sifting  of  news,  coupled  with  a  de¬ 
termination  to  present  it  whole,  bal¬ 
anced,  undistorted,  lie  behind  every 
single  issue  of  the  Times,”  and  adds 
that  crises  push  the  paper’s  sales 
sharply  upward. 

The  second,  “News  From  Abroad,” 
blandly  explained  that  “There  are  299 
countries  listed  in  an  up-to-date 
atlas”  and  that  the  paper’s  method  of 
dealing  with  events  in  all  of  them,  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  methods 
adopted  by  different  newspapers,  was 
“to  maintain  a  {lermanent  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  in  every  important  cen¬ 
ter,  with  a  chain  of  local  correspon¬ 
dents  to  keep  him  in  close  touch  with 
every  part  of  his  area.”  This  system 
“explains  why  its  leading  articles  are 
read  with  attention  all  over  the 
world.” 

Uniqueness  as  a  forum  for  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  on  all  matters 
of  public  interest,  rather  than  the 
eminence  of  the  writers,  is  the  reason 
for  the  real  fame  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  columns  of  the  Times,  the 
third  advertisement  declared.  It 
named  some  famous  men  and  women 
— Bernard  Shaw,  Winston  Churchill, 
Lady  Oxford  and  Asquith,  Lord  Bor¬ 
der,  Lord  Astor  and  others — who  have 
recently  written  letters  to  the  paper, 
but  emphasized  that  “nothing  human 
is  alien”  to  those  correspondence  col¬ 
umns. 

“Today  the  Times  is  the  only  paper 
that  still  maintains  its  own  corps  of 
Parliamentary  reporters,  said  the 
fourth  advertisement.  “The  Times 
Room”  at  Westminster  houses  a  ataM 


of  17  throughout  the  session."  v 
paper  gives  daily  a  full  report  dL 
proceedings  in  Parliament  it  ^ 
stated.  ^ 

Elach  of  the  advertisements  (wrik 
set  out  and  composed  in  the  'Hni^ 
fice)  was  headed  by  the  clock  J 
open  volumes  of  “Times  past  piai! 
and  future”  which  head  daily  l 
paper’s  leader  page  and  which  i, 
taken  from  the  same  sign  that  ink 
the  pediment  to  the  publishing  (*, 
built  by  John  Walter  III  in  igyi 


Modem  Building 

BOTH  POSTERS  and  newspaper 

vertising  are  expected  to  r«. 
tinned. 

Neville  Chamberlain,  British  prar 
minister,  last  week  officially  opikj 
the  first  section  of  what  is  propad 
as  a  complete  new  building  f*  hr 
Times.  Two  and  a  half  lines  of  kj^ 
speed  rotary  units  (thirty  unitrarH 
with  nine  folders,  and  an  outpn  d 
40,000  copies  per  hour  from  Nch 
folder),  with  composing,  hih-tw 
engraving,  and  dispatch  departnmti 
regarded  as  the  most  efficient  b  the 
world,  are  features  of  the  new  b^. 
ing,  which  is  built  on  one  the  im 
historic  sites  in  Britain. 

New  policy  cf  self-advertisHig  rmi 
new  ultra-efficient  mechanicsl  facili¬ 
ties  mark  an  outstanding  stage  m  the 
150  years’  progress  of  the  Timet  The 
paper’s  history  will  be  brought  »- 
other  step  forward  with  the  puhlka- 
tion  in  May  next,  Mr.  Bishop  stated, 
of  the  second  volume  of  its  his¬ 
tory. 

The  first  volume  was  published 
year  ago,  and  the  third  and  final  vs 
ume,  documented  with  extraordinr 
fullness  and  the  result  of  intenn 
historical  research,  should  appear  d- 
ter  a  similar  interval.  But  the  Tn* 
is  keeping  well  ahead  of  its  own  hi- 
torians  with  these  new,  untraditkmt 
activities. 


NEW  VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Board  of  directors  of  McGraw-Ei 
Publishing  Company  have  elected  i 
A.  Williamson,  N.  O.  Wynkoop,  ad 
A.  W.  Morrison  vice-presidents  cf  fc 
company.  Mr.  Williamson  is  pubSi- 
ing  director  of  Chemical  and  Mdd- 
lurgical  Engineering  and  Food  Idu- 
tries.  Mr.  Wynkoop  is  in  chaifcd 
publishing  activities  on  Povtr  aid 
Mill  Supplies.  Mr.  Morrison  dineli 
all  circidation  activities  of  the 
company. 


CLINE 


And  Newspaper  Copy 

COMMENTING  ON  THE  paper’s 
newspaper  display  advertisements. 
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TO  MAINTAIN  COLOR  REGISTER 


Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE;  211  W  WACKER  DRIVE.  CHICAGO 
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the  Washington 
speaking  Dec.  16 
network  with  Mrs. 


Sees  Women  Failing 
As  Paper  Executives 

Women  are  among  the  best  news- 
per  reporters  in  the  world  but  they  baseless 
Wt  make  good  newspaper  execu- 
declared  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patter- 
jon,  publisher  of 
Henld  and  Times, 
over  an  NBC  nt 
fr^in  D.  Roosevelt 
Mrs.  Patterson  pointed  to  the  many 
handicaps  under  which  women  must 
labor  in  the  newspaper  field  but  said 
IS  r^rters  they  could  and  are  prov- 
aig  as  capable  as  men. 

Pointed  paragraphs  from  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
terson’s  speech  follow: 

"The  city  room  is  filled  with  as 
nany  willful,  impractical,  emotional, 
itar-gazing,  mud-gazing  artist  souls 
IS  ever  you  find  on  a  concert  plat¬ 
form.” 

A  Job  for  Babe  Didrikson 

“I  don’t  know  why  it  is,  but  I  have 
never  yet  heard  of  a  successful  woman 
fi  any  but  the  subordinate  positions 
of  the  circulation  department.  I  don’t 
believe  even  a  Babe  Didrikson  could 
ever  rise  from  carrier  to  sub-branch 
jUtion  manager. 

"In  the  composing  room  of  the 
Washington  Herald  and  Times  are 
four  excellent  women  proof  readers, 
ind  two  operators.  But  no  women 
work  in  the  photo-engraving  or 
stereotype  departments.  And  who,  for 
instance,  ever  heard  of  a  woman 
pressman? 

"But  in  the  advertising  department 
of  newspapers  women  bave  not  yet 
tome  into  their  own.  And  I  think  men 
have  rfsoved  them  out  of  many  a 
position  in  which,  to  my  mind,  they 
could  prove  themselves  superior. 

“It’s  true  that  women  are  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  newspaper  field  by  the 
conscious  and  subconscious  opposition 
of  men.  It  is  also  true  that  we  women 
in  the  newspaper  field  handicap  our¬ 
selves.  We  are  self-conscious — and 
everybody  knows  it — ^because  we  real- 
iie  that  our  path  is  neither  smooth 
nor  open  to  the  top  of  the  heap.” 

■ 

b  Expand  Star  Routes 
After  3-Year  Test 

Following  a  three-year  test,  the 
Stockton  (Cal.)  Record  will  bid  on 
idditional  Star  Routes  next  year  and 
expand  its  system  of  joint  delivery  of 
newspapers  and  mail,  it  was  learned 
ibis  week.  Bids  will  be  for  four-year 
contracts  with  the  postal  department. 

TTie  Record  obtained  its  first  con- 
bact  for  mail  delivery  in  a  move  to 
Blve  the  problem  of  prompt  news- 
laper  delivery,  L.  V.  Peterson,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  said,  nie  contract 
holder  preferred  an  early  departiure 
■at  banned  dispatch  by  mail  of 
gapers  to  remote  areas,  and  the  paper 
^n  a  contract  for  delivery  to  Valley 
vi'ings  and  Mokolumne. 

Today  the  Record  delivers  150  single 
copies  and  700  papers  in  bundles  to 
■at  area.  Contracts  for  Star  Routes 
for  one  delivery  of  mail  daily,  Mr. 

Iteterson  exgdained,  with  no  parcel 
8Mt  deliveries  required.  The  Record 
■as  adopted  the  practice  of  delivering 

Cekages  daily  as  a  good  will  feature, 
said. 


fHMMEL  NAMED  EDITOR 

-Walter  S.  Stimmel,  city  editor  of 
lonn^illc  (Pa.)  Courier  for  the 
fwt  20  years  has  been  named  editor 
a  series  of  staff  changes  announced 
Wowing  the  death  of  the  late  Capt. 
«n  L  Cans,  managing  editor.  The 
of  managing  editor  has  been 
ina^.  James  M.  Driscoll,  sports 
or,  has  been  named  associate  edi- 
•  and  John  M.  Whoric 
gointed  sports  editor. 


GEN.  FOODS  CONTINUES 


Rumors  that  General  Foods  Corpo¬ 
ration  was  preparing  to  discontinue 
all  newspaper  advertising  were  termed 
this  week  by  Ralph  Staff 
Butler,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
the  corporation’s  advertising.  "News¬ 
papers  have  nothing  to  worry  about,” 
he  said.  Checking  reports  show  the 
company’s  broadcasting  has  increased 
and  its  magazine  advertising  de¬ 
creased  in  the  present  year. 

ADS  BY  TELEVISION 

Calvert  Distillers  Corporation  this 
week  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  experimental  advertisers  by  tele¬ 
vision.  Advertising  messages  and 
news  bulletins  were  sent  Dec.  9  from 
transmitting  equipment  at  the  Hotel 


Lincoln  in  New  York  to  a  receiving 
station  at  Jack  Dempsey’s  restaurant 
six  blocks  away. 

■ 

McReynolds  AFA 
Board  Head,  Kills  Self 

Edward  H.  McReynolds,  48,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  and  former  director  of 
publicity  for  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway,  shot  and  killed  himself 
Tuesday  morning  in  the  bedroom  of 
his  apartment  in  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  August  McReynolds,  his 
widow,  ascribed  the  act  to  financial 
troubles. 

Mr.  McReynolds  served  two  terms 
as  president  of  the  Advertising  Club 


of  St.  Louis,  and  originated  its  an¬ 
nual  gridiron  dinner.  He  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  for  1936-37,  and  since  last 
June  was  chairman  of  its  board. 

Mr.  McReynolds  joined  the  James 
Mulligan  Printing  Co.  as  vice-pres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  sales  after  he  left 
the  Missouri  Pacific  in  July.  He  took 
a  leave  of  absence  two  weeks  ago. 

BARCLAY  TO  SPEAK 

Officers  for  1938  will  be  elected  at 
the  New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation’s  eighteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse, 
Jan.  10-11.  Among  the  speakers  will 
be  Hartley  W.  Barclay,  editor.  Mill 
and  Factory,  who  recently  defied  an 
NLRB  subpena  to  testify  at  Weirton. 


was  ap- 


WHO’S  WHO-WHAT’S  what 

WHO'S  WHO  .  . .  yes  there  is  a  WHO'S  WHO  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  and  it  is  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  International  Year  Book  .  .  .  the 
one  place  where  the  buyer  of  newspaper  space  can  secure  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  essential  tacts  for  the  intelligent  administration  of  his  work. 

The  value  of  the  YEAR  BOOK  to  buyers  and  sellers  of  advertising  space 
will  be  apparent  at  once  when  you  consider  that  it  contains  answers  about 
Who's  Who  and  What's  What.  Here  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
the  Year  Book  answers: 


Q — Where  can  we  find  a  complete  alpha¬ 
betical  directory  of  the  U.  S.  Daily  News¬ 
papers  containing  circulations,  rates  and 
personnel? 

Q — Where  can  we  find  a  complete  aplha- 
betical  directory  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  containing  circulations,  rates 
and  personnel? 

Q — Where  can  we  find  a  list  of  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  Representatives  of  the 

U.  S.? 

Q — Where  can  wo  obtain  a  list  of  the 
Advertising  Agencies  with  their  space 
buying  personnel  and  addresses? 

(P — ^Where  can  we  obtain  an  International 
Directory  of  all  Daily  Newspapers 
throughout  the  World? 

Q — Where  can  we  find  basic  facts  on 
which  newspapers  space  is  bought  and 
sold,  Who*s  Who  and  What's  What? 


A— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK. 


A— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK. 


A— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK. 

A— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK. 


A— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK. 


A— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK. 


There  is  no  other  single  volume  of  newspaper  data  published  that  can 
compare  with  the  1938  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  for  all  round 
completeness  and  authenticity. 

An  advertisement  in  the  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  is  an  economical 
way  to  reach  advertisers  when  they  are  buying  space.  Take  advantage  of 
the  Year  Book's  effective  selling  power.  Keep  your  story  constantly  be¬ 
fore  the  buyers  of  newspaper  space  during  1938.  Even  the  strictest  eco¬ 
nomy  program  should  call  for  this  one  investment.  Forms  close  January 
22,  publicdtio'i  January  29,  1938. 


EDITOR  & 

INTERNATIONA 


PUBLISHER 

L  YEAR  BOOK 


THE  WHO'S  WHO  AND  WHAT'S  WHAT  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Hundreds  Get 
Yule  Bonuses 
from  Dailies 


ceived  Christmas  bonus  checks  Dec. 
20.  Each  adult,  full-time  employe 
with  the  organization  six  months  or 
more  received  $20,  while  $5  went  to 


Plymouth  Cancels  Ad, 
Denies  New  Models 


Detroit,  Dec.  22 — Plymouth  Motor 


that  will  prejudice  the  public 
any  product  in  comparison  wift^ 
other  if  both  are  honest  products 
honestly  advertised.” 


each  of  those  wiA  the  organization  a  scheduled  a  newspaper  ad  for  publi¬ 


cation  last  week  but  on  Monday 


Two  Papers  Double  '36 
Largesse  ...  10%  oi  '37 


$5,767.  Other  units  of  the  organiza-  out  cancellation.  Publishers  are 

tion  to  whom  the  bonus  was  sent  m-  K  T 


non  lo  wnom  me  oonus  was  m-  wondering  why-especially  since  K.  T. 
eluded  the  Arizona  Weekly  Gazette,  Chrysler  Corporation  presi- 


Republic  and  Gazette  Printery  Re-  ^  telegram  to  all  Plymouth 


^  ..  c- _ 1  public  and  Gazette  Engraving  Com- 

Prohts  to  Gannett  Employes  j^,j.AR  Broadcasting  Co. 


Santa  Claus  ‘‘went  to  town”  this 
week  as  Christmas  bonuses  for  em¬ 
ployes  were  announced  in  advance  by 
several  newspapers.  Numerous  others 
were  expected  Christmas  Eve,  the  cus- 


Beer  Group  Names 
Ncwell-Emmett 


Newell  -  Emmett  Company, 


tomary  time  for  distributing  this  York,  has  been  appointed  advertising 


largesse. 

An  indication  that  these  gifts  gen 


agency  for  the  long-discussed  co¬ 
operative  campaign  of  the  United 


dealers  stating:  “Some  metropolitan 
newspapers  have  published  a  report 
that  Plymouth  is  bringing  out  a  new 
model  in  January.  This  is  unfounded 
rumor  which  is  untrue.  Plymouth 
cars  are  selling  in  very  good  volume 
consistent  with  present  business  con¬ 
ditions.  I  can  assure  you  Chrysler 
Corporation  is  not  bringing  out  new 
models  or  changing  prices  on  the 


erallv  would  be  larger  this  year  was  ^  T  f  p  ^  Plymouth  or  any  other  of  its  lines  of 

eiauy  wouia  oe  uiis  ytai  was  Brewers  Industrial  Foundation,  it  was  ..  wi,,,  iw.. 

given  m  the  case  of  the  Louisville  onnrnnced  fhi<s  week  hv  F  I  Rer-  should  Mr.  Keller  dignify 

Co„ri.r-Jo,.r„„l  and  Ti.nea.  which  Slic  ,?laTtas  XLl  -o  he  Plymouth 

nearly  doubled  Ute  IW  Ch.istma.  ISl  XrS  comm!;!  “r.' 


ORR  JOINS  RIDDER 

John  K.  Orr,  recently  with  JohnR 
Woodward  Company,  Chicago,  willl,, 
eastern  manager  for  the  newly  formed 
firm  of  Ridder- Johns,  Inc.,  which  wai 
represent  St.  Paul  Daily  News  GrmJ 
Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald  and  Aberdee, 
(S.  D.)  American  &  News  after  Jan  l 
Associated  with  Mr.  Orr  in  the  N» 
York  office  will  be  Henry  J.  Schmit 
recently  national  advertising  man^ 
of  Duluth  Herald.  Two  other  ffidde 
newspapers.  New  York  Journal  el 
Commerce  and  New  York  Stasu 
Zeitung  und  Herold.  will  be  added  to 
the  list  for  representation  in  1938 


distribution.  A  special  Christmas 
bonus  check  to  each  employe  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  greeting  from  Barry 
Bingham,  co-publisher,  who  said  it 


tec  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Foundation  approved  the  appoint¬ 
ment. 

W.  Reydel,  vice-president  of  the 


The  Chevrolet  account  through 
Campbell -Ewald  agency  closed  1937 
with  a  splendid  December  schedule. 
Newspaper  publishers  are  grateful — 


expressed  ‘appreciation  of  the  man-  .  "  ’  at  least,  they  should  be-for  the  care- 

- agency,  said  later  that  there  had  been  planning  of  the  Chevrolet  account 


apment  .for  loyal  co-operation  during  decision  as  to  media  or  plans,  but 
the  year.  The  bonus  m  some  depart-  .  ,  arcm.nt  wa.s  heinv  ffiven  placement  by  the  Campbell 


that  the  account  was  being  given 


ments  was  based  on  length  of  ser-  thorough  study  for  the  present 
vice  and  in  others  was  a  percentage  Newspapers,  he  said,  would  hi 
of  the  yearly  salary,  representing  eonsideration,  along  with 

about  three  weeks  pay.  media 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  profits  for  1937  ■ 

of  Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  will  he  15  • 

distributed  among  its  employes  on  a  Rciy  BrOWIl  ftOtirGS 
pro  rata  share  of  their  earnings  for 

the  five  years  ending  with  the  last  of  tTOIIl  rlOWley  AgeilCY 
this  month.  Hawley  Advertising  Compan; 

Dittribution  in  Fnbrnary  this  week  announced  with  regr 

All  full-time  employes  of  the  Ho-  Ray  Brown,  vice-president  an 
Chester  Times-Union  and  the  Demo-  retary,  will  retire  on  Dec.  31.  \ 


Ewald  agency. 

The  Buick  schedule  running  in 


Newspapers,  he  said,  would  be  given  newspapers  and  placed  by  the  Arthur 
full  consideration,  along  with  other  1Q17  o 


n  a.o.is  w.o.  ou.^.  Rudner  agency,  closed  1937  with  a 

^  ^  large  December  schedule. 

Oldsmobile,  featuring  local  deliv- 
QY  Brown  RotirGS  price  advertising,  also  brought 

^  „  1  If  ®  close  a  very  successful  newspa- 

om  rlowlGy  AgGncy  per  year  with  a  large  December 

Hawley  Advertising  Company.  Inc.,  ^^hedule.  placed  by  D.  P.  Brother  & 
_ 1_ _ 1 


WILL  MEASURE  ADS 

Measurement  of  advertising  lin»fe 
and  dollar  volume  in  national  naga- 
zines,  farm  papers  and  radio  time  on 
the  air  will  be  contained  in  Adoertu- 
ing  Review,  a  new  monthly  <ita«kti(.ji 
service,  beginning  Jan.  15.  The  ser¬ 
vice  is  headed  by  A.  E.  Beirens,  *(«) 
was  with  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Ser¬ 
vice  for  17  years.  Assisting  Mr.  Beir¬ 
ens  is  Frank  Muench  as  productior. 
manager.  The  Review  will  have  five 
sections  each  month,  automotive 
drug,  food,  home  and  general.  Head¬ 
quarters  are  at  605  N.  Michigan  Ave 
Chicago. 


this  week  announced  with  regret  that 
Ray  Brown,  vice-president  and  sec- 


It  is  believed  that  Graham-Paige 


retary.  will  ’retire  on  Dec.  31.  William  ® 


Chester  iimes-unton  ana  me  uemo-  i-rev.  ox.  „  ,  ,  ,  „„„„ 

crat  &  Chronicle  who  have  completed  H.  Meyer,  treasurer  of  the  company,  nou^cement  champaign  on  1938  models. 


Ngw  Michigan  BurGau 


at  least  one  year’s  service  by  Etec.  31  will  become  vice-president  and  trea-  —  -n.Ha.Ku  on  n.ouei 

will  share  in  the  distribution.  surer.  i  •  t» 

While  last  year  the  profit-sharing  n  MlcHigOn  BuiGaU 

,rre  seeks  Ferimess  in  Ads 

distribution  will  be  made  on  or  be-  ^  Cawley  continues  as  presi-  Lansing,  Mich.,  Dec.  21-A  coi 

fore  Feb.  15,  1938.  .  Alice  B.  Irvine  as  his  as-  sumers’  bureau  within  the  state  d< 

—  .  .  ,  sistant.  narfme^nt  nf  acrripiiltiirA  Viac  Kaati  c, 


distribution  will  be  made  on  or  be¬ 
fore  Feb.  15,  1938. 

The  board  of  directors  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  subsidiary  and  affil¬ 
iated  companies  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc., 
make  a  similar  distribution  if  their 


EmS  RETURNS 


H.  R.  Ekins,  United  Press  corre- 


airoT?hr™bli*d!a“*fims“mmters  JP<»>aent  who  has  been  in  China  for  tonsiiing  for  th.  preset  merely  of 
of  .he  Gannm.  eha.^  of  newspapers,  praTfrltT  ^r.1n“"L'''r,°i,.‘' 

ave  so  VO  e  .  attle.  Wash.  He  left  Peiping,  China,  Mrs.  Stuart  A.  Fraser  of  Grosse 


Lansing,  Mich.,  Dec.  21 — A  con¬ 
sumers’  bureau  within  the  state  de¬ 
partment  of  agriculture  has  been  set 
up  by  Gov.  Frank  Murphy  with  its 
primary  objective,  he  said,  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  “fairness  in  advertising.” 
The  governor  said  the  new  bureau. 


ADS  FOR  MAE  WEST 

Reporting  success  in  its  special  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  on  “Ebk 
Tide,”  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc^  wil, 
give  the  new  Mae  West  picture, 
“Every  Day’s  a  Holiday,”  a  simila- 
special  campaign,  according  to  R.  M 
Gillham,  director  of  advertising  an: 
publicity.  A  full  page  Mae  West  ae 
in  four  colors  will  appear  on  the  bad 
of  the  American  Weekly  Jan.  16,  am 
wherever  the  picture  has  been  bookec 
a  local  theatre  imprint  will  appear  <» 
the  ad.  Full  pages  in  Life  and  Loek. 
and  the  fan  magazines  will  be  used. 


of  the  Gannett  chain  ot  newspapers, 
have  so  voted. 

$100  Each  to  Chauffours 


Mrs.  Stuart  A.  Fraser  of  Grosse 


Nov.  20  for  Japan  and  after  spending  Pointe,  who  has  been  chairman  of  the 


Awards  of  $100  each  for  having  some  time  there  sailed  from  Yoko-  Wayne  County  Consumers’  council 
driven  through  the  year  without  an  hama  for  Vancouver  on  Dec.  7.  Ekins  for  the  past  three  and  one-half  years, 
accident  were  presented  to  23  drivers  flew  to  Shanghai  by  Clipper  late  in  was  named  by  the  governor  as  the 
of  the  South  End  Express  Co.,  dis-  July  and  stayed  there  till  September  acting  director.  Later  it  is  planned 
tributors  of  the  Newark  Evening  when  he  went  to  Tokyo  to  interview  to  set  up  an  advisory  counsel  to  work 


News,  at  a  dinner  Dec.  18.  James  several  Japanese  statesmen  and  offi-  with  her 


to  set  up  an  advisory  counsel  to  work 


Hannon  and  Fred  Gebhardt,  who  re-  cials.  He  returned  to  Shanghai  and  The  governor  explained  that  the 


ceived  their  ninth  straight  award,  has  been  hopping  around  China  ever  project  will  be  on  an  experimental 


have  driven  1,000,000  miles  between  since.  Ekins  reports  that  there  was  basis  for  some  time.  “One  of  the  first 


them  without  accident.  The  23  win-  no  particular  reason  for  his  recall  things  we  will  tackle,”  he  said,  “is 

ners  this  year  drove  a  total  of  750,000  but  that  the  UP  was  considerate  in  this  matter  of  fairness  in  advertising, 

miles  without  mishap.  bringing  him  home  for  Christmas.  He  I  won’t  tolerate  anything  that  will  in¬ 
payment  of  a  Christmas  bonus  of  assumed  his  old  job  as  night  editor.  terfere  with  legitimate  business  or 

10%  of  1937  earnings,  totaling  $40,000, 
was  made  to  258  employes  of  the  Chi-  ^ 

24.206.716  "Radio  Homes"  Now. 


bringing  him  home  for  Christmas.  He  I  won’t  tolerate  anything  that  will  in- 
assumed  his  old  job  as  night  editor.  terfere  with  legitimate  business  or 


cago  and  New  York  offices  of  Esquire- 
Coronet,  Inc.,  Dec.  20.  David  Smart, 
president,  said  all  employes  of  the 
magazines  were  include. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Dec.  23  dis¬ 
tributed  a  Christmas  bonus  to  all  its 


According  to  Gallup  Survey 


ine  emcogo  inoune  uec.  ais-  'JUMBER  of  U.-S.  homes  which  have  radios  is  24,206,716,  or  77%,  according 
tnbuted  a  Christmas  bonus  to  M  its  ^^^e  in  every  state  by  the  American  Institute  of  PubUc  Opin- 

employes.  The  amount  of  each  bonus  .  „  j  u  r»  r-  -  11  -m.-  •  n-  j  .u-  j 

was  determined  by  the  same  per-  ‘i>>^®‘=ted  by  Dr.  George  Gallup.  This  is  a  million  and  a  third  more  than 


centage  of  salaries  and  wages  that  has  estmate  two  years  ago  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Radio  Research,  spon- 


prevailed  since  1915,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  1930-31-32. 

J.  W.  Barnhart,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  Dec.  23  there 


sored  by  the  ANA  and  the  Four-A. 
Here  are  the  Institute’s  figures: 


those  given  last  Christmas. 


extremely  liberal. 

Three  hundred  thirty-two  employes 


Section 

Xew  P'ngland  . 

Mid-Atlantic  . 

East  Central  . 

West  Central  . 

5>outh  . 

Rocky  Mountain .... 

Pacific  Coast  . 

District  of  Columbia 

Rural-Farm 

103,853 

433,421 

683,319 

1,012,430 

1,194,710 

212,768 

263,775 

Rural  Non-Farm 
325,311 
1,145,260 
824,498 
706,257 
1,076,357 
229,683 
412.018 

Urban 

1,486,427 

5,047,931 

3,472,594 

1.553,000 

2,051,576 

309,130 

1,516,876 

145.522 

Total 

1,915,591 

6.626,612 

4,980,411 

3,271,687 

4,322,643 

751,581 

2,192,669 

145,522 

Families 
with  Radios 
92% 
88% 
86% 
79% 
52% 
80% 
88% 

NATIONAL  . 

3,904,276 

4,719,384 

15,583,056 

24,206,716 

Pet.  Radio  Families 

By  Groups  . 

56'/r 

7»'/c 

85% 

77% 

77% 

fr 


UNDLEY  RESIGNS 

Ernest  K.  Lindley,  of  the  Sew  Yoit 
Herald  Tribune  Washington  buren 
has  resigned  to  become  Washingtix 
correspondent  for  News-Week  eSt:- 
five  Dec.  20.  Lindley  was  fonnerly 
Albany  correspondent  for  the  Henid 
Tribune  and  went  to  Washington  wilii 
Roosevelt  in  1933.  He  is  the  autiw 
of  “Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,"  o&al 
biography  of  the  President;  ‘H* 
Roosevelt  Revolution,”  and  ‘H»M 
Way  With  Roosevelt.”  Joseph  B 
Phillips,  for  ten  years  a  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  foreign  correspondent,  has  beo 
named  foreign  editor  repladni 
Thomas  Cope,  now  news  editor.  Blake 
O’Conner,  News- Week’s  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  joins  the  Nw 
York  office. 


LAUNDRY  CAMPAIGN 

Cleveland,  Dec.  21 — A  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  in  which  the  iK 
of  newspaper  space  would  be 
backbone,  is  being  considered  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Laundry  Ow- 
ers,  according  to  Franklin  DunlaP 
of  Joliet,  Ill.,  its  advertising  directa 
Dunlap  outlined  the  plans  at  a 
ing  of  Cleveland  laundrymen  W 
Friday.  The  Cleveland  trade 
said,  would  be  the  testing  ground  W 
the  campaign. 


SUCCEEDS  GREHAN 

Prof.  Niel  Plummer, 
fessor  of  journalism,  was 
ing  head  of  the  department  of 
nalism  of  the  University  of 
Dec.  14,  to  succeed  the 
Enoch  Grehan,  founder  and  head 
the  department  since  1914. 


NEWSPAPER 

WORLD 


A  ADVERTISINO  REVIEW 


ApprenticePhotographers 
Aid  Craft  in  Germany 


ALWAYS  INTERESTING  to  it  requires  two  minutes  in  a  highly 
a  European’s  version  of  the  doped  hypo  bath. 

an  newspaper  cameraman.  In-  Printing  the  wet  film  including  the 
terviewed  be-  developing  fixing  and  washing  six 
fore  returning  minutes. 

to  Germany  last  Dr.  Zentner  has  just  completed  a 
week,  Dr.  Kurt  tour  of  America  in  which  he  has 
Zentner,  picture  made  about  a  thousand  photos  pictur- 
editor  of  the  ing  the  various  phases  of  American 
fnSjjHS  Berliner  Ulus-  life  from  Broadway  to  Hollywood. 

'  trierte,  gave  us 

[k  his  opinion  of  Remote  Control  Device 

^  our  lens-lads. 

“The  Ameri- 
can 


MENDELSON  the  speed  flash  syn¬ 
chronizer  manufacturer  has  just  in¬ 
newspaper  troduced  another  gadget  which  will 
photographers  ... 


Rescue  shot  made  by  Edward  Nolan  as 
firemen  carried  the  trapped  woman  down 
a  ladder. 


interest  those  who  desire  to  produce 
unusual  effects. 

Kurt  Zentner  classes  a  remote  control  for  synchronization. 

— the  master  Unlike  its  predecessor  it  operates  two  n _ _ 

workmen  and  the  average.  Compared  lamps  at  once.  It  has  a  hook-up 
with  the  German  news  cameramen,  I  which  permits  the  operator  to  use  two 
would  say  that  the  better  men  of  both  lamps  of  the  same  make  with  the 
countries  are  on  a  par,  however,  the  control  in  either  one. 
average  German  photographer  is  a  a  long  cable  connects  the  lamps 
little  more  advanced.”  maintaining  an  open  circuit  into  which 

Dr.  Zentner  laelieves  our  standard  the  tripod  is  cut  in.  The  camera  may 
Graphic  and  flash  synchronizer  be  set  on  a  tripod  with  the  regulation 
equipment  is  best  for  allround  news  synchronizer  outfit  attached  while 
work  but  that  the  German  outfits  are  another  lamp  is  cut  in  and  which  is 
better  for  artistry.  He  also  believed  operated  by  the  cameraman  at  any 
that  the  advancement  in  news  photog-  point, 
raphy  in  Germany  was  due  to  the 

compulsory  training  system  estab-  More  Remote  Control 
lished  in  1934.  All  news  cameramen  .pjjg  saLTZMAN  COMPANY  has 
are  now  compelled  to  spend  at  Iwst  received  its  model  for  handling 

two  years  m  apprentices  ip.  e  miniature  films  in  their  new  lamps, 
schooling  must  also  be  obtained  in  a  miniature  films  may  be 

newspaper  plant  or  m  a  recognized  pointed  in  any  of  the  enlargers  this 
agency.  device  is  constructed  to  permit 

Cameramen  Licensed  the  movement  of  the  strip  of  film  by 

After  the  training  period  the  pho-  remote  control.  The  new  mechanism 
tographer  must  take  an  examination  is  built  to  allow  the  film  to  feed  on 
prepared  by  the  ministry  and  if  sue-  either  of  two  reels  which  wind  or  un- 
cessful  is  given  a  license.  He  is  also  wind  the  film  as  desired.  The  device 
insured  against  accidents  and  is  pro-  looms  as  a  real  accessory  mainly  be- 
vided  with  an  old  age  pension  which  cause  it  eliminates  handling  the  film 
is  made  possible  by  a  tax  on  his  sal-  with  moist  fingers.  The  clamping 
ary.  The  ordinary  run  of  assign-  mechanism  is  also  of  interest  due  to 
ments  is  covered  with  a  certain  the  construction  which  holds  the  film 
amount  of  freedom  but  on  major  taut  without  the  use  of  glasses, 
stories  special  permission  is  granted  It  is  expected  Saltzman  will  go 
under  certain  conditions.  Picture  into  production  of  these  miniature 

agencies  are  permitted  to  cover  major  film  holders  within  the  next  few 
mass  demonstrations  and  other  public  months, 
performances  in  groups.  The  agencies  .  .  -  „ 

are  so  governed  because  it  is  claimed  Agfa  Ansco  Bonus 
that  no  one  company  can  get  all  the  AGFA  ANSCO  CORPORATION  an- 
cream.  nounces  that  it  will  split  a  $100,000 

When  it  comes  to  speed  in  produc-  bonus  to  its  employes  this  Xmas, 
tion.  Dr.  Zentner  says  the  operations  They  state  that  this  gift  was  made 
of  both  the  American  and  German  possible  by  the  popularity  of  their 
photographers  is  on  a  par.  He  cites  new  speed  film. 

^  a  remarkable  illustration  of  speed  — — — 

•n  Germany,  a  full  processing  of 
miniature  films  in  11  minutes.  This 

schedule  can  also  be  maintained  in  >  T  /  j 

any  plant  if  care  and  the  right  solu-  |lj  y  OH  TtCCCl 
tions  are  used.  Breaking  down  the 
Gyration  we  find  that  the  developing 

of  the  film  takes  three  minutes  fixing  ^  ^  w  1 0  Tl 


The  new  device  is 


licturt 

simik 

R.  M 

ig  an; 
^est  ae 
le  bad 
16,  a.n: 
bookec 
lear  oc 
I  Look 


Camera  Knights 


"I  want  These  Certi- 
fieds  to  Show  a  Fresh 
Guy  Up" 

Remarked  the  stereo  Supt. 

in  explaining  a  split  re¬ 
quisition  for  dry  mats.  “It’s 
that  new  chap  we  hired.  Swell 
workman,  but  when  1  handed 
him  a  little  praise,  he  snarled 
back,  ‘I  could  do  twice  as  well 
with  Certifieds.’  If  he  thinks 
that,  he  has  got  to  show  me, 
but  I’m  always  open-minded.’’ 

And  so  another  steady  user  of 
Certified  Mats  is  in  the  making. 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  theU.S.A. 


WHAT 


INTERnrATlONAL 

SERVICE 

Sydney  R.  Clarke 

Pmident 

76,  Rue  des  Petits-Champs 
Paris,  France 

'-•We  Addmt:  RicantoUr,  Paris 

Travel  Experts 

New  York  Bepreaentative: 

661  m'ffK'  Company.  Inc. 

661  Fifth  Ayenue  New  York.  N.  Y. 
VAnderbllt  3^4760 


ars  British  Kswspspermes 
and  Advsztlsaia  doing? 
Their  own  weekly  joomal, 
will  tell  yon. 

Post  free  spseimsn  copy 
from 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
yout  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  poata  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
AMOciation  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

AddreM:  Clarence  El.  Eyster, 
Secretary  -  Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CDRPORATIDN 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N,  Y. 


THE  NEWSPAPER 
WORLD  and  ADVER¬ 
TISING  REVIEW 
154  Fleet  Street, 
London 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER  F 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


Maiiry  Recommends 
Sell-Ancdysis  for  Gkiild 


New  York,  Dec.  20,  1037. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  The  en¬ 
closed  correspondence  may  interest 
you. 

Reuben  Maury, 
c/o  The  News,  New  York. 

Dec.  20,  1937. 

Mr.  Clyde  Beals, 

Editor,  The  Guild  Reporter, 

1560  Broadway,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir: — Some  days  ago  I  joined 
with  Miss  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley 
and  Messrs.  R.  L.  Duffus,  Lewis  Gan¬ 
nett  and  Ralph  Thompson  in  a  special 
appeal  for  $10-apiece  contributions 
from  the  higher -paid  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  York  City  to  Ae  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  strikers,  the  five  of  us  lead¬ 
ing  off  with  our  $10  each. 

I  don’t  regret  having  done  this, 
though  I  do  think  the  Eagle  strikers 
went  too  far  with  their  secondary 
picketing  of  E^gle  advertisers.  I 
think,  too.  that  I  got  $10  worth  of 
response  out  of  my  part  in  the  ap¬ 
peal,  and  that  from  one  man.  The 
man  is  Arthur  L.  Mefford,  of  the 
New  York  Mirror.  On  receiving  the 
second  appeal  in  the  special-contri¬ 
bution  drive,  Mr.  Mefford  took  type¬ 
writer  in  hand  and  wrote  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  later  by  telephone  giv¬ 
ing  me  permission  to  make  any  legit¬ 
imate  use  of  it: 


Dear  Rube: 

Replying  to  tile  attached,  1  am  sending 
the  answer  to  you  (lersonally  because  you 
hapjien  to  be  the  only  one  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  that  I  know,  and  under  the 
circumstances.  Rube,  please  do  not  con¬ 
sider  this  note  in  any  way  personal. 

The  fact  of  the-  matter  is,  as  I  wrote  in 
care  of  the  Guild  last  week  when  I  got 
the  first  letter,  that  I  don’t  give  a  damn 
for  the  Guild;  I  don’t  see  how  a  self- 
respecting  news[>aper  man  like  I  know 
you  to  be  can  stomach  it;  and  I  believe 
it  has  done  more  to  tear  down  a  pro¬ 
fession  that  has  been  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  land  than  any  other  single  agency. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Guild;  I’m  a 
union  man  at  heart ;  but  I  consider  the 
Guild  nothing  more  than  the  voice  of 
Moscow'  and  most  of  its  members  either 
incompetent  workmen  or  actual  traitors. 

The  men  who  listened  to  the  nitwits 
who  led  them  out  on  strike  on  the  Eagle 
are  just  out  of  luck  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned;  although  there  are  two  of  them 
I’ve  known  for  years  and  I  have  been 
kicking  in  regularly  to  them.  However, 
not  in  deference  to  the  Guild. 

I  hope  this  makes  my  position  clear, 
and  if  you  can  impress  this  ut>on  the 
Guild  management  I’ll  appreciate  it.  I 
get  sick  at  my  stomach  every  time  I  see 
an  envelope  addressed  to  me  with  the 
Guild  return  address. 

Otherwise.  Rulie.  I  wish  you  a  Merry 
Christmas. 

Sincerely  yours, 
.\rthur  Meffobo. 


where  there  is  a  lot  of  smoke  there 
is  usually  some  fire. 

Can’t  we  have  some  calm  and  fac¬ 
tual  discussion  ef  the  points  raised 
by  Mr.  Mefford?  The  guild  is  four 
years  old  now,  and  should  be  mature 
enough  to  be  able  to  stand  self- 
analysis  and  self-criticism.  To  im¬ 
prove  its  own  health,  perhaps  to  save 
its  own  life,  I  think  it  needs  some 
heavy  doses  of  self-analysis  and  self- 
criticism. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Reuben  Maury. 


Bedtimore  Guild  Unit 
Denies  It  Is  "Moribxmd' 


Dec.  21,  1937, 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Feeling  sure 
that  Editor  &  Publisher  wants  to 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  in 
both  its  editorial  and  news  columns, 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  the  story 
and  editorial,  in  the  Dec.  18  issue, 
concerning  the  formation  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  company  union  among  edi¬ 
torial  employes  of  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  Sunday  American. 
There  were  a  number  of  inaccuracies 
and  questionable  statements. 

In  the  story  it  was  said; 

“So  weak  had  the  Guild  become  on 
the  News-Post  and  American,  they 
said,  it  was  felt  the  Guild  imit  on  the 
newspapers  was  no  longer  capable 
of  adequately  representing  the 
employes.” 

It  was  also  said: 

“Affiliation  with  the  CIO  caused  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  unit’s  membership, 
and  still  others  resigned  when  the 
Guild  took  into  its  membership  the 
employes  of  non-editorial  depart¬ 
ments.” 

Both  statements  are  untrue.  There 
were  absolutely  no  resignations  what¬ 
ever  from  the  News-Post  units  either 
at  the  time  of  the  CIO  affiliation  or 
at  any  other  time  since.  Far  from 
being  inactive,  the  members  of  the 
News-Post  unit  had  prepared  a  new 
contract  for  submission  to  the  Hearst 
management;  this  contract  had  been 
prepared  only  a  short  time  before  the 
company  union  move  got  under  way. 
It  is  indeed  odd  that  the  company 
union  should  have  been  launched  only 
a  few  months  before  the  so-called 
“statement  of  policy”  put  into  effect 
by  the  Hearst  management  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  rim  out;  it  is  also  odd  that 
Edward  Ballard,  unit  chairman  who 
helped  prepare  the  new  contract, 
should  now  be  the  chairman  of  the 


ened  at  all,  it  was  weakened  by  the 
Hearst  economy  wave  of  a  few  months 
ago,  during  which  seven  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  were  discharged  in  the  editorial 
department.  A  certain  apathy,  result¬ 
ing  from  fear,  did  develop  at  that 
time,  but  this  apathy  was  largely  dis¬ 
sipated  when  the  Guild  took  one  of 
the  cases  to  the  Labor  Board.  The 
employe  involved,  Meyer  Trupp,  was 
immediately  rehired  on  a  part-time 
basis,  as  soon  as  the  Guild  took  action, 
and  since  then  has  been  put  back 
on  full  time. 

The  organization  of  non -editorial 
departments  had  no  effect  whatever 
on  editorial  membership.  In  fact,  the 
chairman  of  the  new  company  union, 
Ballard,  admitted  recently  that  he  did 
not  know  that  these  other  depart¬ 
ments  were  organized.  He  made  this 
admission  after  the  company  union 
was  started. 

In  the  editorial  it  is  said: 

"The  Baltimore  group  is  not  antag¬ 
onistic  to  the  Guild  setup  as  it  was 
prior  to  last  June.  .  .  .” 

This  is  absurd.  The  Baltimore 
group,  as  now  constituted,  is  led  by 
men  who  always  refused  to  join  the 
Guild,  with  the  one  exception  of  Bal¬ 
lard.  If  these  company  union  men 
were  not  antagonistic  to  the  pre-CIO 
Guild,  why  did  they  not  join  it?  Why 
did  they  remain  out  of  the  Guild  when 
it  actually  was  what  they  now  say 
they  want  it  to  be — a  strictly  “pro¬ 
fessional,”  non-affiliated  organization? 

The  worst  error  in  the  editorial, 
however,  was  this; 

"The  Guild  units  in  Baltimore  had 
become  moribund  when  the  new 
groups  (CIO)  were  formed.” 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  The  facts  are:  When  the  CIO 
affiliation  was  still  a  year  off,  the 
Guild  had  70  members,  all  editorial. 
Just  before  CIO,  the  Guild  here  had 
140  members,  all  editorial.  Today  it 
has  approximately  275  members.  This 
increased  membership,  moreover,  does 
not  result  entirely  from  the  new  CIO 
membership.  The  editorial  member¬ 
ship  has  also  increased.  The  total 
number  of  resignations  in  Baltimore 
as  a  result  of  CIO  affiliation  are  three. 


week  more  than  that  obtained  by  tb» 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Writer  ^ 
R^orters  at  the  Los  AngtUs  £• 
aminer  recently.” 

This  statement  conveys  an  err^ 
ous  impression,  since  the  $5  diffeiet 
tial  granted  by  us  applied  not  v 
employes  of  the  editorial  department 
of  the  morning  paper  per  se,  but  to 
workers  whose  regular  hours  of  em¬ 
ployment  occur  between  the  homi 
of  7:45  p.m.  and  4  a.m. 

Since  such  hours  of  employment, 
even  for  employes  of  a  morning  pub- 
lication,  represent  but  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  the  total 
the  actual  result  is  that  our 
with  respect  to  differential  was  mow 
favorable  from  the  publisher’s  pg^ 
of  view  than  that  recently  negoti¬ 
ated  with  the  Examiner’s  Editaiiii 
Guild,  since  their  differential  applies 
to  all  employes. 

Moreover,  in  our  opinion,  any  dif¬ 
ferential  logically  should  be  on  dm 
basis  of  night  work  as  opposed  to 
work,  rather  than  on  ^e  bow  g 
work  on  a  morning  newspaper  as  op¬ 
posed  to  work  on  an  evening  sen- 
paper. 

Robert  L.  Shiih 
Vice  President-General  Maiuger 
Los  Angeles  Daily  Newt,  Evt- 
ning  News. 


TO  SET  PHOTO  POUa 


Los  Angeles,  Dec.  20 — Formulation 
of  a  permanent  policy  in  regard  to  the 
taking  of  news  phot^raphs  in  court¬ 
rooms  will  be  set  by  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  five  Superior  Court  judges 
and  Los  Angeles  publishers  early  next 
year.  ’This  decision  was  reached  by 
the  Los  Angeles  judges  in  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  last  week  at  which  they 
selected  Judge  Ruben  S.  Schmidt  as 
Presiding  Judge  for  1938.  Judge 
Schmidt  will  name  the  judicial  com¬ 
mittee  in  January.  The  action  is  in 
line  with  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
California  State  Bar  in  convention  last 
fall  designed  to  obviate  abuses  in 
courtroom  photography. 


SUNDAY  SALES  UPHELD 


It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
the  Guild,  even  on  the  News-Post, 
is  not  dead,  not  even  moribund. 

Stephen  E.  Fitzgerald, 
President,  Baltimore  Newspaper 
Guild. 


company  union. 

If  the  News-Post  unit  was  weak- 


Los  Angeles  Contract 
Is  Explained 


Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Dec.  20— State's 
Attorney  Ernest  F.  Berry’s  drive  to 
enforce  Vermont’s  blue  laws  received 
another  setback  when  a  district  court 
jury,  after  deliberating  30  seconds, 
acquitted  James  Baker,  newsstand 
proprietor  of  violating  the  law  by  sdl- 
ing  newspapers  on  Sunday.  Baker 
testified  the  sale  was  a  service  d^ 
manded  by  the  public. 


Equipment  &  Supplies 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  your 
Dec.  4  issue,  page  10,  you  state  that  in 
negotiating  the  Guild  contract  for  the 
Daily  News  and  Evening  News  that 
“the  morning  differential  is  $2.50  a 


E.  ROOSEVELT  TO  SPEAK 

Elliott  Roosevelt,  son  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  speak  on  facsimile  news¬ 
papers  at  the  mid-winter  convention 
of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Jan.  20-22. 


Rebuilt  Presses 


Take  the  Gues!«  Out  of  •  •  • 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  legit¬ 
imate  use  of  this  letter  would  be  its 
publication  in  the  Guild  Reporter; 
also  the  sending  of  copies  of  it  to  Mr. 
Heywood  Broun  and  the  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I  am  attending  to  Mr. 
Broun’s  and  the  Editor  &  Publisher's 
copies,  and  am  hoping  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter  will  publish  the  letter. 

Mr.  Mefford’s  remarks  forcefully 
express  the  way  a  lot  of  excellent  and 
reputable  newspaper  people  feel 
about  the  guild,  and  have  long  felt 
about  it.  It  will  not  suffice  to  dismiss 
these  people  with  squawks  of  “scab,” 
“fink,”  etc.  They  do  not  dismiss 
that  easily;  and  their  continued  dis¬ 
approbation  does  hurt  the  guild,  and 
we  all  know  it  does.  We  all  know, 
too,  if  one  may  quote  an  old  bromide 
that  hasn’t  yet  been  disproved,  that 


BLACK  AND  COLOR 


SCOTT  Modern  High  Speed  Steel 
Cylinder  Roller  Bearing  Unit  Presses 
in  various  capacities,  wiUi  substruc¬ 
tures  and  reels  or  floor  fed. 


SCOTT  24  and  32  page  presses. 
HOE  and  GOSS  32  page  presses. 


BEGISTERING 


A  scientifically  accurate  de¬ 
vice  for  setting  color  mats 
to  design  for  close  register 
quickly  and  positively. 


HOE  “Super  Speed”  Unit  Octuple 
with  substructure  and  reds. 


DUPLEX  “Super  Duty”  Unit  Oc¬ 
tuple  Press. 


HOE  COLOB  MAT  BEGISTERING  RACK 


Avaiimble  for  early  delivery 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


In  a  short  while  it  will  save  enough  time,  and  make  enough  im* 
provement  in  register  to  more  than  repay  the  purchase  price.  Write 
for  a  descriptive  bulletin. 


Mala  OMaa  «  Paalarv . PlalaSaU,  N.  J. 

Na«  Yaik  OMaa . SSS  Waal  Alai  Staiil 


R.  HOE  &  CO..  INC..  910  East  138th  Street  (at  East  River).  New  Yoifc  ^ 
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Business  Editors 
Believe  1938 
Will  Bring  Boom 

Business  Week  Index 
Shows  Third  Weekly 
Gain  Aher  Decline 

Business  Week’s  index  of  business 
activity  for  the  present  week  stood  at 
63i)  (preliminary  figure)  against  last 
week’s  figure  of  63.5  and  a  low  point 
of  62.8  for  the  week  ended  Nov.  27. 
The  index  had  declined  steadily 
throu^  September,  October  and  No¬ 
vember. 

In  a  summary  of  statements  on 
business  this  year  as  compared  with 
speculations  as  to  what  will  happen  in 
1938,  editors  of  McGraw-Hill  busi¬ 
ness  publications  showed  varied  be¬ 
liefs  in  the  future  conditions  of  indus¬ 
try. 

By  and  large  the  summary  indi¬ 
cates  that  industry  is  looking  ahead 
with  its  tongue  in  its  cheek  as  to  labor 
and  Administration  policies  after  a 
year  of  varied  prosperity  and  reces¬ 
sion. 

Boom  ia  Spring  Soon 

Despite  the  recent  down-turn  in 
business  activity,  conditions  in  most 
industries  in  1937  were  considerably 
better  than  during  any  single  year 
since  1929  or  in  some  fields  better  than 
ever  before.  The  reason  for  this  gen¬ 
eral  reaction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
boom  period  early  in  the  year  more 
than  off-set  the  recession  of  the  past 
few  months. 

Predictions  indicate  1938  will  be  the 
reverse-  of  1937  with  even  a  greater 
volume  of  business.  The  survey  pre¬ 
dicts  the  continuation  of  sluggishness 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  with 
boom  times  returning  in  the  late 
spring  or  early  summer. 

According  to  Glenn  Griswold,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Business  Week,  the  political 
situation  is  changing  slowly  but 
definitely  in  the  interest  of  business. 
There  is  a  very  favorable  side  to  the 
1938  picture,  with  the  strongest  bank¬ 
ing  and  credit  system  in  U.  S.  history, 
ar  employment  increase  of  nearly 
1,000,000  over  1936,  a  gain  of  $7,000,- 
000,000  in  national  income  and  a  tre¬ 
mendous  total  of  unfulfilled  wants. 

After  a  study  of  the  survey,  James 
H.  McGraw,  Jr.,  president  of  McGraw- 
Hill,  said  1938  should  not  be  a  de¬ 
pression  year  cis  we  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  “The  present  period  of 
recession,  permitting  certain  neces¬ 
sary  corrections  in  commodity  prices 
and  inventories  which  grew  too  rap¬ 
idly  in  1937,  may  Icist  through  the  first 
quarter,  but  no  longer,”  he  said. 

Obstacles  to  industrial  improve¬ 
ments  created  by  laws  may  very  likely 
be  removed  or  minimized  by  a  Con¬ 
gress  which  seems  to  understand  bet¬ 
ter  the  needs  and  problems  of  indus¬ 
try.  The  outlook  for  sound  and  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  as  distinguished 
from  emergency  measures  seems 
to  be  better  than  at  any  time 
since  1932.” 


SIT-DOWN  STRIKE  ENDS 

San  Francisco’s  first  newspaper  sit- 
down  strike  ended  this  week  when  50 
employes  of  the  Japanese  American 
News,  evening  daily,  returned  to 
work.  Involved  in  the  dispute,  re¬ 
portedly  over  management,  were 
members  of  both  editorial  and  com¬ 
posing  room  forces.  ’The  plant  was 
closed  briefly  last  week  when  the  sit- 
down  was  staged  in  a  controversy  with 
Miss  Yona  Abiko,  president  of  the 
publishing  company. 

WORLD  RAd’iO  meeting 

As  part  of  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  Australia,  which 
will  be  celebrated  in  Sydney  from 
January  to  April,  1938,  the  Australian 
Institution  of  Radio  Engineers  plans 
a  world  radio  convention,  April  4-14, 
at  which  Marchesa  Marconi  will  be 
guest  of  honor. 

DIVIDEND  RESUMED 

Montreal.  Dec.  22 — Bathurst  Power 
&  Paper  Company  recently  paid  its 
first  dividend  since  March  15,  1929. 
’The  company  produces  kraft  paper 
products  and  newsprint. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  ICaih  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Timet  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS 
(Ceth  with  Order] 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Timet  —  .70  per  line 

Count  til  wordt  to  the  line  when  tending 
ceth  with  order.  Adt  cherged  to  etteb- 
lithed  eeeountt  will  be  billed  for  the 
counted  number  of  linet. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  tpece,  three  linet.  The  Editor 
5  Publither  retervet  the  right  to  clettify, 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Every  Editor  &  Publisher  subscriber  has 
the  privilege  of  asking  any  question,  on 
any  subject  connected  with  newspaper  or 
advertising.  Our  reference  department  is 
well-organized  to  give  quick,  cheerful  and 
intelligent,  information  service. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 


Ntwtpapor  Appraitiag 

Appraisals  of  pnbllslilng  properties  made 
for  tax,  estate,  purchase  and  sale  pur¬ 
poses.  including  goodwill  value. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 


Nawtpapor  For  Solo 

Daily  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  exclusive 
evening,  long  established;  for  sale  to 
settle  estate.  Good  field  for  expansion. 
Newspaper  Appraisal  Corp’n.,  Times 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


Nowtpapor  Brekors 


CapaUe  handling,  buying  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Felghner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mieh. 


Trad*  Publicatio*  For  Sal* 

Well  established  and  profitable  magazine  in 
food  field  for  sale  to  reliable  and  capable 
party.  Other  interests  prompt  publisher 
to  sell.  $5,000  down  payment.  News¬ 
paper  Appraisal  Corp’n.,  Times  Bldg., 
New  York. 


CirealotiMi  PraaatiM 


Tot  good  newspapers  this  37-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-llnaneing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  OO.,  Oeei- 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianspelis. 


Syndicate  or  Feature  Wanted 

Want  to  Buy:  Small  newspaper  syndicate 
,  or  established  feature.  State  full  de¬ 
tails.  Box  3064,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager  Solicitor,  aggressive. 
City  of  10,000.  Salary  $30  and  per¬ 
centage  on  increase  business.  Box  3078, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  SaUsman  betw-een  27-37  years 
age  to  handle  ’’Used  Car”  and  “Loan” 
clussificatioiKT  second  new-spaper,  Mid 
west  city  200,000.  Must  know  layout. 
$35  salary,  commissions,  bonuses.  Total 
income  should  average  $45$50  weekly. 
State  full  details;  age,  education,  experi¬ 
ence.  references.  Box  3075,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Need  a  Job?  All  departments-  in  newspaper, 
publishing  field.  Confidential.  Write — 
FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC.  (Agcy.) 
1524  News  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Syndicate  Salesmen  (2) ;  exclusive  territory 
on  famous  swift-paced  daily  editorial 
cartoon.  Give  full  details.  Box  3035,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Sitnatiens  Wanted 


A  Sales  Promotion  Executive  of  real  calibre 
who  has  been  with  three  of  America’s  best 
known  department  stores  as  Advertising 
Manager.  Publicity  Director,  Merchan¬ 
diser.  and  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
wants  to  broaden  the  scope  of  his  pro¬ 
motional  activities  by  joining  s-ome  young, 
fast-moving  manufacturing  organization 
or  advertising  agency.  His  organization 
ability  is  sound;  his  analysis  keen;  his 
ideas  plentiful;  his  personality  plus. 
Christian.  37  years  old,  married.  M.I.T., 
1922.  D.K.E.  Box  3070,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lis-her. _ _ 

Assistant  Circulation  Manager  on  daily 
100,000  desires  change  where  possibili¬ 
ties  are  greater.  Prefer  city  or  country 
circulator.  Married,  age  34;  neat  appear¬ 
ance.  Nineteen  years’  experience  in  de¬ 
partment — boy  promotion,  district  office 
system.  100%  collections.  Available  on 
two  weeks’  notice;  good  past  record.  Con¬ 
sider  any  reasonable  offer.  Salary 
secondary.  Replies  strictly  confidential. 
Box  3065,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  —  Employed  city  of 
175,000  directing  large  department. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
circulation  detail,  promotion  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Fifteen  years  experience,  eight 
with  present  Publisher.  Oollege  educa¬ 
tion,  married,  age  35.  Splendid  A.B.C. 
record  excellent  references.  Salary  $6,500. 
Box  3084,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager — Several  years’  train¬ 
ing  in  all  phases  of  circulation  work. 
Specializes  in  carrier  organization  and 
promotion.  Economical  methods.  Prac¬ 
tical.  Reliable.  Write  for  details.  Box 
3028,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Classified  Advertising  Manager — with  sound 
business  building  ideas;  capable  of  or¬ 
ganizing  hard-hitting  sales  staff.  Suc¬ 
cessful  record  of  linage  and  revenue 
gains  in  highly  competitive  fields.  Suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  rates  25%  in  last  posi¬ 
tion.  Married;  33  years  of  age  and  is 
only  interested  in  a  permanent  connec¬ 
tion.  Will  go  anywhere.  Excellent  ref- 
erences.  Box  3047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

College  Student  seeks  start  w-ith  newspaper. 
Travel  anywhere,  anytime.  Specialty  in 
sports  and  diplomatic  copy.  Box  3067, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor — Who  can  build  circula¬ 
tion,  keep  costs  down,  brighten  your  pa¬ 
per,  obtain  top  production  from  staff 
and  is  unusually  loyal  wants  back  in 
daily  field,  having  just  sold  my  two  large, 
successful  weeklies.  Fourteen  years  small 
town  and  metropolitan  reporter,  copy- 
reader,  news  editor,  managing  editor, 
rewrite  Chicago  office  UP.  Age  35. 
grade-A  references.  Box  3033,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

News  Photographer — Feature  Writer.  25. 
Contributor  Life  and  Look.  Illustrate 
ow-n  features.  Success-ful  employed  head 
photographic  department  leading  smaller 
mid-west  daily.  Seek  larger  opportunity 
west  or  south.  College  graduate.  Box 
3082.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sltaotleai  Waafed 


News  Photographer,  21,  married,  six  years’ 
experience  on  one  paper  including  IVa 
year»  in  photography  and  engraving. 
Employed,  but  looking  for  advancement. 
Excellent  references.  Box  3080,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Newspaper  auditor,  organizer  and  cost 
analyst  of  wide  experience,  now  Super¬ 
vising  Accountant  of  large  Government 
operations,  desires  a  return  to  newsrpa- 
per  work.  Originator  of  forms,  systems 
and  reports  of  great  value  to  pnbliehen. 
Correspondence  invited.  Box  3060,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


News-makeup-telegraph  editor;  experienced 
Metropolitan  dailies,  weeklies.  Capable 
taking  full  charge)  compelling  headline 
writer;  personality.  Prefer  manager 
small  daily  but  can  make  good  any  edi¬ 
torial  department.  Know  type.  Thor¬ 
oughly  efficient  makeup.  Permanent 
location,  anywhere.  Box  3048,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Reporter,  desk  man,  wide  experience 
metropolitan,  smaller  dailies.  Leading 
press  authority  okays  qualifications. 
Moderate  salary,  anywhere.  Box  3048, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Beporter-Deskman  —  university  graduate; 
B.A.,  M.S.  journalism.  At  present, 
cable  editor  large  news  agency;  seeks 
position  on  newspaper,  magazine.  Mod¬ 
erate  salary.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
3024.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — young  man,  now  employed,  with 
six  months’  experience  as  general  re¬ 
porter  on  New  England  daily.  Amherst 
graduate;  23;  single..  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  3068,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Seek  place  as  editor,  subeditor,  editorial 
writer  or  copy  desk  man.  City,  suburban 
and  country  experience.  Qualified  to 
direct  entire  activity  of  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments.  Good  health  and 
habits,  44,  married.  Box  3015,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Material  Far  Sale 


Linotype  Mold  Disks  rebuilt  for  only  $80, 
using  steel  ring  in  place  of  easily  cracked 
and  broken  iron  one.  We  true  up 
warped  disks  in  our  patented  process. 
Disks  loaned,  exchanged.  Montgomery  A 
Bacon,  Towanda,  Penna. 


Meehaeieal  Eqaipmeat  For  Sol* 


FOB  SALE 

24-page  Duplex  Tubular  Press  with  extra 
color  fountain  and  electric  roll  hoist — 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  to  mail  and 
distribution  room — Cutler-Hammer  6-60 
b.  p.  motor  and  posh  button  control — 
2-ton  metal  pot,  pump  and  tubular  fist 
casting  box — combination  trimmer  and 
tail  cutter — and  finishing  block.  This 
press  is  especially  well  equipped,  with 
new  blankets  zmd  rollers  and  can  be  seen 
in  daily  eperation  in  ’The  Zanesville 
(Ohio)  Publishing  Company’s  press  room 
turning  out  a  product  second  to  none 
in  the  country.  This  is  being  replaced 
with  a  press  of  doable  this  cspscity  and 
can  be  bought  for  $22,500,  which  is  less 
than  half  its  true  value,  for  delivery 
about  February  1,  1938.  Zanesville  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Double-Quick  Automatic  Remelting  Fumace 
for  Gas.  1,000  lb.  capacity  with  12 
watercooled  molds.  Listed  Page  41  Mer- 
gentbaler  Special  Supplies  Catalogue  at 
$450.  Our  price  $150.  Perfection  Type, 
Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Used  Duplex  Sextuple  Press.  Good  condi 
tioii.  now  running  in  daily  plant.  Price 
very  reasonable.  For  details,  write  Box 
3066,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PhotO'Engraving  Eqaipneet  For  Sol* 


The  Douthitt  Corporation,  650  West  Balti¬ 
more  Avenue.  Detroit,  Michigan  —  Com¬ 
plete  Photo-Engraving  and  Offset  Plate 
Making  Equipment,  Manufacturers*. 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  8.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madisea  Av*.  New  York 

Business  Established  in  1809 


Old  .  .  .  But  Getting  Younger 

In  the  “gay  nineties”  the  printed  word  was  by  no  means  as 
universal  as  it  is  today.  And  still,  the  power  of  print  is  yet  to  be 
measured. 


What's  in  a  Few  Words? 

much — but  weighing  those  words — your  message  takes  root, 
e  your  story  through  a  small,  but  resultful  Want  Ad.  The  rate 
sc  edule  is  listed  on  this  page. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHI 


SHOP  TALK  fiT  THIRTY 


Wagner-Connolly  bill  would 
have  been  enacted. 


There  is  a  middle  ground.  uiJ  • 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


should  be  found  quickly  np^ 
employers  will  have  no  opporhiSj 
destroy  unions  and  unions  wiD^Ju 
able  to  inconvenience  employn*^ 
the  public  by  bickering  and 
tional  strife.  The  intent  of  theb*k 
plain — that  labor  shall  have  the 
to  organize  for  collective  bareuS 
One  of  its  defects  is  that  it  doeiM 
assist  toward  the  reaching  of  an  aateJ 
ment.  Maybe  that  is  inevitable  if 
law  is  to  stand  constitutioi^ 
but  it  has  given  opportunity  to  flu 
Girdlers  and  other  haters  of 
labor  to  comply  with  the  letter  of 
law  and  flout  its  spirit.  ~ 


NO  REAL  ISSUE  of  press  freedom  is 
found  by  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  in  the  recent  citing  by  the 
National  Labor  Rela- 


A  Shruq  from  Board  of  two 

Civil  critical  editors.  The 
.  „  ..  „  ,  union  said  so  this 

Liberties  Unien  letters  to  J. 

Vj 


Warren  Madden, 
chairman  of  NLRB,  and  to  Walter 
Lippmann,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
columnist.  Neither  of  the  Mill  and 
Factory  and  the  St.  Marys  (Pa.)  Press 
incidents  “involves  any  attempt  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  publication  or  to  intimi¬ 
date  publishers  or  editors,”  the  union 
told  Mr.  Madden,  after  “a  careful  re¬ 
view  of  the  facts.” 

In  the  communication  to  Mr.  Lipp¬ 
mann  it  was  plainly  implied  that  the 
union  believed  editors  were  being 
used  by  employers  resisting  the 
NLRB  to  do  what  the  law  prohibits 
the  employers  themselves  from  doing. 

That  puts  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  in  the  position  of  passing 
a  judgment  that  not  even  the  regional 
labor  boards  concerned  have  reached. 
There  has  been  no  judicial  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  facts;  and  such  facts  as 
appeared  in  connection  with  the  ex 
parte  hearing  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  the  St. 
Mary’s  editor,  revealed  no  such  con¬ 
dition. 

It  was  shown  that  Mr.  O’Brien  pub¬ 
lished  as  an  editorial  a  piece  written 
by  a  local  resident,  a  former  newspa¬ 
per  writer  and  the  wife  of  an  employe 
of  the  Stackpole  Carbon  Company,  the 
firm  which  had  been  haled  before  the 
board  by  a  CIO  unit.  It  was  shown 
also  that  one  director  of  the  news¬ 
paper  company  was  also  a  director  of 
the  Stackpole  firm,  and  that  he  neither 
had  nor  attempted  to  exercise  author¬ 
ity  over  the  newspaper’s  contents. 

The  editorial  expressed  a  viewpoint 
with  which  the  editor  was  sympa¬ 
thetic.  It  was  against  efforts  of  the 
CIO  to  organize  the  Stackpole  plant 
and  gave  reasons  why  such  organiza¬ 
tion  was  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  community.  With  the  validity  of 
that  argiiment  we  have  no  concern. 

Mr.  O’Brien  stated  that  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  accord  with  his  editorial 
judgment,  without  any  orders  from 
his  superiors  in  the  ownership.  With¬ 
out  his  knowledge,  he  declared,  re¬ 
prints  were  ordered  by  the  Stackpole 
Arm  and  distributed  to  their  employes. 

The  elements  of  that  situation  can 
be  duplicated  daily  in  almost  any  pub¬ 
lication  office  of  the  land.  So,  also, 
can  Mr.  O’Brien’s  refusal  to  publish  a 
communication  replying  to  the  edi¬ 
torial.  On  theoretical  grounds  the 
latter  action  is  hard  to  defend;  good 
journalism  demands  that  all  elements 
in  the  community  be  given  opportun¬ 
ity  to  state  their  viewpoints,  even  in 
opposition  to  editorial  policy.  Without 
examination  of  the  letter  that  was  of¬ 
fered  in  response  to  the  editorial,  it 
is  impossible  to  be  dogmatic.  Many 
communications  are  refused  space  by 
editors  not  because  they  refute  pet 
policies,  but  for  reasons  of  form,  ex¬ 
cessive  space,  or  because  the  editor 
and  the  communicant  have  human  an¬ 
tagonisms  that  defy  logical  definition. 


the  editorial.  The  purpose  of  this 
examination  may  have  been  to  prove 
that  the  paper  was  being  used  as  a 
tool  of  the  Stackpole  Company,  to 
commit  acts  which  would  have  been 
unlawful  for  the  latter.  No  such  pur¬ 
pose  was  made  plain. 

What  was  crystal  clear  was  the  effort 
of  the  examiner  and  the  board’s  at¬ 
torneys  to  discredit  the  newspaper  as 
a  reliable  local  informant,  to  intimi¬ 
date  its  editor  and  other  editors  who 
might  feel  in  their  bones  an  impend¬ 
ing  editorial  criticism  of  the  labor 
board  and  its  administration.  What¬ 
ever  the  primary  purpose  of  the  grill¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  its  effect  was 
thoroughly  demonstrated. 

Last  week-end  brought  another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  immature  and  half- 
cocked  reactions  of  NLRB  officials.  It 
occurred  in  North  Dakota — at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  industrial  pole 
from  Pennsylvania.  There  isn’t  a 
great  deal  of  industry  and  there  isn’t 
a  great  deal  of  unionism. 

The  Bismarck  Tribune  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  printed  an  editorial  rap¬ 
ping  the  local  NLRB  people  for  high¬ 
handed  methods.  It  cited  the  case  of  a 
North  Dakota  manufacturer,  “well 
known  for  his  integrity  and  his  open- 
minded  attitude”  and  his  “reputation 
of  being  fair  to  labor.”  Efforts  to 
unionize  his  plant  in  recent  months 
have  broken  down,  according  to  the 
Tribune,  because  the  employes 
showed  no  enthusiasm  for  it.  Restora¬ 
tion  of  pay-cuts  was  recently  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  manufacturer,  on  the 
basis  of  25  per  cent  for  lower-paid 
employes  and  10  per  cent  for  the 
higher  brackets.  The  latter  approved. 

Then  the  union  organizer  returned, 
argued  against  the  arrangement,  and 
in  effect,  told  the  higher-paid  men  to 
“get  theirs — to  hell  with  the  lower 
ranks.”  He  failed  again,  and  then  the 
NLRB  representative  appeared  and  is 
said  to  have  threatened  the  manufac¬ 
turer  if  a  contract  was  not  signed.  It 
wasn’t. 


have  been  the  plant  referred  to,  since 
it  has  been  unionized  for  years. 


■raAT  DOESN’T  ESTABLISH  that  the 
NLRB  policy  is  to  put  the  pressure 
on  newspapers  whirfi  criticize  it.  It 
does  establish  that 
NLRB  NLRB  official. 

Show.  Thom  feUows  in  the 

,  East,  has  some  cun- 

Who  .  Boss  gyg 

torial  function.  'They 
believe  that  editorials  critical  of  NLRB 
actions  are  inspired  by  employers 
hostile  to  the  NLRB  and  that  these 
employers  have  the  power  to  operate 
the  editorial  spigot  at  will.  In  the 
Bismarck  case,  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  of  reprints  delivered  among 
employes,  so  that  the  theory  that  the 
employer  was  using  the  newspaper  to 
do  his  law-breaking  for  him  is  not 
involved  here. 

’The  NLRB,  as  Mr.  Madden  has  de¬ 
clared,  may  not  intend  coercing  the 
press  to  prevent  adverse  criticism.  It 
would  be  well  for  Mr.  Madden  and  his 
associates  to  impress  this  idea  on  their 
subordinate  examiners  and  lawyers. 

Their  methtnls,  combined  with  the 
unrestrained  radicalism  of  new  union 
leaders,  are  doing  incalculable  harm 
to  organized  labor.  They  play  directly 
into  the  hands  of  reactionary  employ¬ 
ing  interests.  Daily  they  are  alienat¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  normally  sympathetic  toward  or¬ 
ganized  labor.  TTiey  are  destroying 
the  public  respect  that  NLRB  must 
construct  and  command  if  it  is  to  be 
an  agency  for  improving  the  lot  of  the 
worker  and  an  instrument  for  indus¬ 
trial  peace. 

Quite  likely  the  responsible  heads 
of  NLRB  would  like  to  forget  the 
subpena  duces  tecum  issued  against 
Mill  and  Factory.  They  show  no  dis¬ 
position  to  enforce  it  in  the  courts, 
against  the  refusal  of  the  paper  to 
obey  the  summons.  They  probably 
realize  that  their  legal  agent  acted 
without  realizing  that  more  than  the 
dignity  of  his  immediate  association 
was  at  stake. 


THE  BISMARCK  PAPER  printed  the 
story  in  an  editorial,  without  identi¬ 
fying  any  of  the  parties.  A  few  days 
later,  a  large  fuel 
Quick  ON  the  ^rm  received  this 
curt  note  from  Rob- 
Triqgor  j  Wiener,  of 

It  SooiNi  Minneapolis,  acting 

regional  director  for 

the  NLRB: 

“I  notice  from  the  Bismarck  Tribune 
under  date  of  Dec.  10  that  T  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  tried  to  threaten  the 
employer  into  signing  a  union  con¬ 
tract.’  This  is  deliberately  untrue, 
and  you  know  it.  If  you  have  any  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  truth,  you  will  see 
that  the  newspaper  in  question  prints 
a  formal  retraction.” 


THE  NLRB  PEOPLE  entered  the 
press  picture  when  they  called  Mr. 
O’Brien  before  them,  cross-examined 
him  upon  matters  not 
RrN.sur*  Start,  relevant  to  the 

industrial  hearing 
f*  •!  compelled  him  to 

Dakota  Daily  reveal,  against  a  well- 
accepted  journalistic 
principle,  the  name  of  the  writer  of 


The  Tribune  has  printed  no  retrac¬ 
tion  up  to  the  time  this  is  written.  The 
Fargo  Forum,  however,  points  out 
several  assumptions  which  Mr.  Wiener 
appears  to  have  made  in  writing  his 
letter: 

1.  That  he  was  the  representative  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

2.  That  the  plant  in  question  was 
the  Lehigh  Briquetting  Co. 

3.  That  somebody  from  the  outside 
can  “see  to  it”  that  a  newspaper  prints 
a  retraction — just  like  that. 

TTie  Lehigh  Company  replied  that  it 
knew  nothing  of  the  'Tribune’s  affairs 
and  most  certainly  had  no  knowledge 
of,  or  authority  over,  its  editorial  pol¬ 
icy.  The  Fargo  daily  also  pointed  out 
that  the  Lehigh  Company  could  not 


TOE  NLRB  CANNOT  AFFORD  to  gag 
the  press.  If  newspaper  comment  is 
generally  hostile  to  it  now,  that  is  not 
because  editors  gen- 
Labor  Right,  erally  disfavor  the 
Saf.  Except 

organize  for  collective 
From  Labor  bargaining.  They 
don’t.  Neither  do  the 
run  of  enlightened  employers. 
Thoughtful  editors  and  employers 
realize  that  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  is  here  to  stay  and  to 
grow — provided  its  present  protagon¬ 
ists  do  not  run  it  into  the  ground  and 
accelerate  the  approach  of  fascism. 

As  the  Labor  Relations  Act  now 
stands,  it  invites  fascist-minded  em¬ 
ployers  to  unite  in  defensive  resist¬ 
ance.  From  that  it  is  a  short  step 
toward  a  formidable  movement 
against  the  wrangling,  formless  forces 
of  labor,  capable  of  destroying  the 
little  tangible  advance  that  the  work¬ 
ing  man  has  made  since  1934.  If  a 
government  agency  constitutes  itself 
the  ally  of  a  labor  faction  in  situations 
where  the  union  is  wanted  neither  by 
employer  or  employe,  government  is 
setting  up  trouble  for  everybody. 
There  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that 
this  condition  existed  in  Weirton,  St. 
Marys  and  Bismarck.  If  the  Congress 
and  the  public  had  suspected  last  year 
the  path  that  several  of  the  regional 
boards  have  taken  in  their  efforts  to 
assure  labor’s  right  to  organize,  the 


NEITOER  ORGANIZED  LABOR  aoi 
the  NLRB  has  been  .smart  ejoug, 
to  make  these  people  obey  the  law 
CIO  picked  th^ 
CIO  and  NLRB  wrong  inomealtoat 
Girdler.’  Siml. 

committed  ubotag. 
in  other  cities,  and  finally  reJmte.j 
when  it  was  plain  that  the  sted 
ers  were  not  behind  the  new  move 
Girdler  thus  became  the  defender  o 
the  “right  to  work,”  of  the  lool  farc< 
against  the  “outside  agitator,”  the  bul¬ 
wark  against  the  “Red  menaoa." 

NLRB  examiners  and  attorneyi 
have  bullyragged  employer,  and  disi 
played  marked  partiality  for  QC 
against  AFL  organizations  in  sercra 
jurisdictions,  ^veral  of  its  bowdi 
have  made  no  pretense  of  a  judkia 
balance. 

They  may  not  mean  to  demolisl 
press  freedom,  but  their  unmistakabl 
hostility  to  several  newspaper  deil 
fendants  and  the  three  reaction. 
NLRB  functionaries  toward  advers 
criticism,  plus  the  open  hortility  c 
certain  radical  labor  element,  to  thj 
press — all  warrant  concern  «m  the  pat 
of  people  interested  in  our  traditi^i 
institutions. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Ameril 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union  disasodatel 
itself  from  the  latter.  It  ha.  neve^ 
manifested  more  than  perfunctor 
concern  on  press  freedom.  It  gave  n 
assistance  to  the  late  Walter  ligge  | 
when  the  ruling  powers  of  Minnesjt  i 
(friendly  to  the  leftists  who  get  mo!  | 
of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  attenti(m| 
framed  that  outspoken  editor  iqwn 
degrading  and  thoroughly  falM 
in  an  attempt  to  silence  him. 

It  was  not  quick  to  judge  the  probji 
able  truth  or  falsity  of  that  charfi,  4 
the  motives  behind  it,  as  it  ha.  beeft 
in  the  NLRB  cases.  Liggett, 
naturally  a  radical,  was  this  time  OM 
posed  by  forces  more  radical,  eo  H 
w’as  left  to  sweat  unaided  to  hriui^ 
phant  acquittal  and  to  enjoy  a  mont^ 
of  life  before  his  enemies  did  with 
machine  gun  what  they  had  failed 
do  in  court. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  wants  i 
press  freedom  issue  laid  out  plain 
96-point  letters.  It  wants  the  dramatj 
parade  of  a  Scottsboro  case  or  a  scri 
with  the  Grand  Monarch  of  Jers^ 
City.  These  two-for-a-cent  battle, 
editors  against  a  peril  hidden  behi^ 
a  Huey  Long  statute,  a  Minnesota  g- 
law,  a  sex  charge,  or  an  NLRB 
pena  duces  tecum  leave  it  complete 
cold. 

We  don’t  think  the  assault  on  pr* 
freedom  will  ever  be  deliver 
directly.  It  will  come  in  some  ^ 
that  the  ACLU  theorists  will 
not  to  recognize.  But  we  ww 
what  will  become  of  the  emine 
counsel  now  getting  their  ethi<^  * 
vertisement  through  that  ch^ 
when  press  freedom  goes 
are  no  civil  liberties  left  to  «**" 
Maybe  we’ll  find  them  situBg 
NLRB  examiners. 


